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Labor Month in Review 


The December Review 


Time-use studies in general, and the 
American Time-Use Survey (ATUS) in 
particular, are valued primarily for what 
they tell labor economists about the time 
workers spend away from the job. 
Harley Frazis and Jay Stewart remind us 
that time-use surveys do, in fact, 
contribute to our understanding of time 
on the job as well. Their analysis of 
working hours shows that atus and the 
Current Population Survey (cps) 
produce similar estimates of hours at 
work for the weeks containing the 12th 
day of a month, but that the week 
containing the 12th is often the week in 
which people work the most hours. Toa 
great extent, this reflects a deliberate 
choice: The week containing the 12th 
was Selected as the government’s 
standard reference week for surveys 
because it was the week in which the 
fewest holidays fall. 

William J. Wiatrowski explores the 
impact of recent changes in the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration’s recordkeeping require- 
ments on the analysis of the Bureau’s 
workplace safety and health statistics. 

Craig Brown reports on the 
advantages and disadvantages of using 
data from sources outside the Consumer 
Price Index (cp!) relative to using in- 
house data to perform hedonic 
regressions for the purpose of quality 
adjustment. 

Jerome Pikulinski summarizes the new 
and emerging occupations identified in 
the 2001 Occupational Employment 
Survey. 

In a new department, “Workplace 
Safety and Health,” Stephen Pegula 
reports on fatal work injuries at road 
construction sites, 


Factory compensation 


In the United States, hourly com- 
pensation costs for production workers 
in manufacturing increased to $21.97 in 
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2003. These costs were higher than 
those in all the economies covered 
outside Europe, but ten European 
countries had higher hourly compen- 
sation costs (expressed in U.S. dollars) 
than did the United States. (Hourly 
compensation costs include hourly 
direct pay, employer social insurance 
expenditures, and other labor taxes.) 

The strength of the European 
currencies in 2003 drove costs in those 
countries, as measured in U.S. dollars, 
up. Costs in the countries which use the 
euro as a currency rose the most, while 
costs in several of the European 
countries that do not use the euro (for 
example, the United Kingdom) rose less. 
The average for the 18 European 
countries in 2003 rose to more than $24 
per hour. Costs in Germany nearly 
reached the $30 level. 

Compensation costs in U.S. dollars 
in Canada also grew. In contrast, 
Mexican costs dropped. The drop was 
associated with a weakening peso and 
an increase in compensation costs on a 
national currency basis that was lower 
than average. For more information, see 
“International Comparisons of Hourly 
Compensation Costs for Production 
Workers in Manufacturing, 2003,” news 
release USDL 04-2343. 


Car quality 2005 


The value of quality changes in 2005 
model-year cars averaged $283.12. This 
figure represents 73.8 percent of the 
average increase in manufacturers’ 
invoice prices. In the light truck 
segment, $306.26 in quality changes 
accounted for 75.7 percent of average 
increases in invoice price. 

The retail equivalent value of the 
quality changes to 2005 model-year 
passenger cars averaged $310.50, or 74.3 
percent of the over-the-year increase in 
manufacturers’ suggested list prices. 
The retail value of the quality changes 
broke down to $193.11 for safety 


2004 


improvements and $117.39 for other 
quality changes, such as emission 
improvements, changes in audio 
systems, and changes in levels of 
standard or optional equipment. 

The retail equivalent value of quality 
changes for domestic light trucks 
averaged $345.38, representing 75.2 
percent of the average increase in 
manufacturers’ suggested list prices. 
The quality changes broke down to 
$18.30 for federally mandated safety 
improvements, $120.43 for nonmandated 
safety improvements, and $206.65 for 
other quality changes such as powertrain 
improvements, theft protection, 
changes in audio systems, and changes 
in levels of standard or optional 
equipment. 

Estimates of the value of quality 
change are based on a review of data 
supplied by producers for similarly 
equipped 2004 and 2005 domestic vehicles 
priced in the Producer Price Index (PPI). 
For more information, see “Report on 
Quality Changes for 2005 Model 
Vehicles,” news release UDSL 04-2351. 


Clarification 


In Jonathan A. Schwabish’s September 
article on wages and benefits, footnote 
18 suggests that the distinction 
between defined benefit and defined 
contribution plans is unclear in the 
Employment Cost Index (ECI) survey. 
While that may have been true in the 
past, for the last decade, data used to 
compile the ECI has distinguished 
between defined benefit and defined 
contribution retirement plans using 
definitions consistent with other BLS 
surveys. Prior to 1995, ECI retirement 
costs used a different allocation scheme 
that classified retirement costs as 
“pensions” or “savings and thrift plans.” 
Despite the change in definitions, the 
total cost of retirement benefits was not 
affected; what changed was the 
distribution of the costs among the 
types of retirement benefits. O 
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What can time-use data 
tell us about hours of work? 


Estimates of hours worked from the CPS are very close 
to estimates from the ATUS for CPS reference weeks; 


however, CPS reference weeks 


are not representative of the entire month 


he number of hours people work for pay is 
an important economic measure. In addi- 
tion to being a measure of labor utilization, 
it is a component of other economic statistics. 
For example, productivity measures are computed 
by dividing total output by total hours worked, 
and hourly wages are often computed by divid- 
ing usual weekly earnings by usual weekly hours 
worked.' There are two major sources of hours 
data for the United States—the BLS Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS) and the BLS Current Employ- 
ment Statistics survey (CES)—and estimates of 
weekly hours from these two surveys behave dif- 
ferently for a variety of reasons. The goal of this 
article is to use data from the new American Time 
Use Survey (ATUS) to shed light on the accuracy 
of hours-worked reports in the CPS. Because the 
purpose of this study is to determine whether 
respondents report hours correctly in CPS, it does 
not examine other factors that could result in dif- 
ferences in estimates of hours worked from CPS 
and ATUS. In addition to differences in the report- 
ing of hours, differences in estimates can be due 
to differences in sample composition and differ- 
ences in the reporting of other variables.?, We 
control for these other factors, but do not analyze 
their effects on differences in estimates. We ex- 
amine the effect of these other factors on com- 
parisons of weekly hours from CPS and ATUS in a 
forthcoming publication.? 


Previous studies 


Previous studies that assess the accuracy of 
hours data from establishment surveys either 


compare hours data for the same industries 
across surveys, or evaluate accuracy using cog- 
nitive methods such as focus groups and inter- 
views with respondents.* The former approach 
allows researchers to document differences be- 
tween surveys (after accounting for differences 
in concepts), while the latter provides informa- 
tion on how respondents compile their data. 
Studies that are directed at verifying hours mea- 
sures from household surveys such as the CPS 
typically take one of two approaches: they com- 
pare weekly hours reports from a CPS-like ques- 
tion either to (1) records from the individual’s 
employer or (2) data collected from the individual 
using a time diary. 

Studies by Wesley Mellow and Hal Sider® 
and Willard L. Rodgers, Charles Brown, and 
Greg J. Duncan’ took the first approach. Both 
studies assumed that employer-reported hours 
were correct, and that any difference between 
the two measures was due to respondent error. 
The Mellow and Sider study found that, com- 
pared with employer reports, respondents 
overreported hours by 3.9 percent on average, 
and that overreporting was greater for self re- 
spondents than when a proxy provided the 
information (4.3 percent versus 3.4 percent). 
They also found that overreporting was 
greater among managerial and professional 
workers (11 percent). However, because these 
workers tend to be salaried, it seems unlikely 


. that their employers kept records of their ac- 


tual hours worked and instead reported the 
hours of a standard workweek. 
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In contrast, Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan found v-ry little 
measurement error on average. However, differences in the 
samples provide the most likely explanation for the different 
results. The sample in the Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan study 
was restricted to hourly-paid workers at a single firm. Further, 
all of the workers in their study were unionized, and most were 
full time. All of these characteristics would lead to more stable 
work schedules, which should reduce reporting errors. In 
contrast, the data in the Mellow and Sider study came from a 
special supplement to the CPS in which respondents’ employ- 
ers were contacted and asked to provide hours and earnings 
information. Thus, their sample is representative of the entire 
employed civilian population. 

The study that most closely resembles the one in this ar- 
ticle was done by John Robinson and Ann Bostrom in 1994.’ 
They compared time-diary estimates of hours worked from 
surveys conducted during 1965, 1975, and 1985, to estimates 
from CPS-like questions about hours worked last week asked 
during the same surveys. One drawback of using time-diary 
data from these surveys is that the data were collected only 
for a single day. To overcome this, they constructed syn- 
thetic weeks by combining diaries of demographically similar 
respondents. Another drawback is that the reference periods 
for the two measures of hours worked do not cover the same 
time period. The reference day for the time diary is the day 
prior to the interview, while the reference period for the CPs- 
like question is the week prior to the interview. Their results 
indicated that respondents overreport hours in the CPS-like 
question, that women tend to overreport more than men, and 
that the extent of this overreporting has increased over time. 
These authors also found that overreporting was greater 
among those who reported the longest hours in the CPS-like 
question. However, Jerry A. Jacobs in 1998 argued that the 
relationship between overreporting and reported hours 
worked is due to regression to the mean.® Regression to the 
mean arises because people who worked unusually long hours 
during the previous week (the reference period for the CPS-like 
question) were more tikely to work more-normal hours during 
the week in which the time diary was collected. Jacobs’s analy- 
sis indicates that estimates of time spent at work are very 
close to estimates of work hours from a retrospective ques- 
tion, suggesting that self-reported hours are fairly accurate.° 

One possible explanation for the disagreement on the ex- 
tent of overreporting between these two studies is that they 
used different measures of work. The Robinson and Bostrom 
study used actual work time as collected in the time diary, 
whereas Jacobs used time spent at work. If respondents take 
time off in the middle of the day to eat lunch or run errands, 
then the time-spent-at-work measure will overstate time spent 
working. On the other hand, work that is done at home after 
hours will be missed by this measure, but will be captured by 
the actual-time-worked measure. 
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The current study contributes to this literature by using 
ATUS data to examine the accuracy of reporting in the CPS. 
Because the ATUS sample is drawn from households that re- 
cently completed their participation in the CPs, it is possible 
to link ATUS respondents’ interviews to their final CPs inter- 
views. Thus, we can compare estimates of hours worked 
generated from ATUS time diaries to those generated from the 
actual CPS questions, rather than from a CPS-like question. 

One difference between ATUS and CPS survey methods 
turns out to be unexpectedly important in this comparison. 
CPS respondents report their labor force activity for the week 
containing the 12th of the month. This reference week was 
chosen to avoid holidays. In contrast, ATUS interviews are 
conducted over the entire month. We find that CPs hours 
reports are, on average, quite similar to those from ATUS for 
the CPS reference week, but the reference week is not repre- 
sentative of the entire month. 


About the data 


The data used in this study are from the new American Time- 
Use Survey. The ATUS sample is a stratified random sample 
that is drawn from households that have completed their par- 
ticipation in the CPS and is representative of the U.S. civilian 
population. The data cover the January-December 2003 pe- 
riod. Interviews were conducted every day during the year 
except for a few major holidays. Thus, the data cover the 
entire year, except for the days before these holidays. About 
1,725 diaries were collected each month for a total sample size 
of 20,720. The response rate for 2003 was about 58 percent. 
Interviews with fewer than five activity spells or more than 3 
hours of uncodeable activities were dropped from the sample. 
As in other time-use surveys, respondents are asked to 
sequentially report their activities on the previous day. The 
diary day starts at 4 a.m. and goes through 4 a.m. of the fol- 
lowing day (the interview day), so each interview covers a 24- 
hour period. The respondent describes each activity spell, 
which the interviewer either records verbatim or, for a limited 
set of common activities (such as sleeping or watching televi- 
sion), enters a numerical code. These responses are trans- 
lated into 3-tier activity codes.'° For each episode, the ATUS 
collects the start and stop times along with other informa- 
tion.'' The ATUS does not collect information about second- 
ary activities (for example, listening to the radio while driving) 
in the time diary. This lack of information on secondary ac- 
tivities should have only a minor impact on time spent in paid 
work, because most paid work is done as a primary activity. 
The ATUS also contains labor force information about the 
respondent that was collected using a slightly modified ver- 
sion of the basic CPs questionnaire. These questions allow 
analysts to determine whether the respondent is employed, 
unemployed, or not in the labor force.!2, One notable differ- 


ence between ATUS and CPS employment questions is that the 
reference period in ATUS is the 7 days prior to the interview— 
the last day being the diary day— instead of the previous cal- 
endar week as in CPS. The sample for this study is respon- 

’ dents 16 years and older who worked at a job during the 7 days 
prior to their ATUS interview and reported usual hours. 

The ATUS collects usual hours worked on respondents’ 
main and other jobs, but does not collect actual hours. Having 
data on actual hours would be an advantage, because the time 
diary collects actual hours—and because using actual hours 
would make our results more comparable to those of other 
studies. But there is a potential problem with using time-diary 
estimates of actual hours collected during the ATUS interview: 
the procedure used for contacting respondents in ATUS could 
impart bias into estimates of actual hours for the previous 7 
days. Each designated person is assigned an initial calling 
day. If he or she is not contacted on that day, the interviewer 
makes the next call 1 week later, thus preserving the assigned 
day of the week. Individuals who are unusually busy during a 
particular week (perhaps because they worked long hours) are 
less likely to be contacted during that week, making it more 
likely that they are contacted the following week (and asked to 
report hours for the busy week). Hence, long work weeks 
would tend to be oversampled, resulting in a correlation be- 
tween hours worked during the previous week and the prob- 
ability that that week is sampled. 


Definitions of hours worked 


For our comparisons, we consider three alternative measures 
of hours worked and one measure cf time at work from the time 
diary data: 


e definition 1: Time spent in activities coded as 
paid work in the time diary. 


e definition 2: Definition 1 plus breaks of 15 
minutes or less and work-related travel (travel 
between work sites). 


e definition 3: Definition 2 plus time spent in 
work-related activities. 


e definition 4: Total elapsed time between the 
start time of the first episode of paid work and 
the stop time of the last episode of paid work." 


These definitions were chosen for comparison because they 
represent possible ways that respondents might report hours 
of work, although, conceptually, one can make a strong argu- 
ment for using any of definitions 1-3. Of these three defini- 
tions, definition 1 is the most restrictive and, based on the 
descriptions in John Robinson and Ann Bostrom and John 
Robinson and Geoffrey Godby, '‘ is the one used in the earlier 


studies to verify hours. This definition was also used by BLS 
in its recent ATUS press release. Definition 2 corresponds to 
the definition of hours used for productivity measurement. 
The inclusion of breaks is appropriate because, as Daniel 
Hamermesh’ argues, breaks are productive. '© On a more prac- 
tical level, not all respondents report breaks as separate epi- 
sodes, so definition 2 imposes more consistency across re- 
spondents. Definition 3 includes work-related activities—ac- 
tivities that are done for the respondent’s job or business, but 
may have a leisure component and take place outside normal 
work hours (for example, dining or playing golf with clients or 
customers). Empirically, there is very little difference between 
definitions 2 and 3. Definition 4, which is similar to Jacobs’s 
1998 time-at-work measure,"” is potentially problematic because 
it could include time spent doing nonwork activities, such as 
running personal errands during work hours. Abraham, 
Spletzer, and Stewart'® speculated that the pattern of 
overreporting found in Robinson and Bostrom'?—that hours 
are Overreported in retrospective questions and that 
overreporting has increased over time—could be due to the 
increased flexibility and variability of work schedules. For 
example, a worker who arrives at work at 8 a.m. and leaves at 6 
p.m. might report working a 50-hour week, even though he or 
she usually takes a 2-hour break each day to run personal 
errands. Under definition 4, these workdays would be 10 hours 
long. Jacobs’s result of very little difference between the time- 
at-work measure and the CPS-like measure is consistent with 
Abraham, Spletzer, and Stewart’s speculation. 


Comparing ATUS and CPS hours measures 


We compare the four definitions of time-diary measures of 
hours worked from the ATUS to retrospective measures from 
these respondents’ final CPS interview. First, hours worked in 
the time diary are compared to usual hours worked per week 
from the employment section of the ATUS questionnaire. The 
advantages of this comparison are that the questions were 
asked in the same interview and that reference periods for the 
different measures are close in time. For each of the time-diary 
estimates, responses were reweighted so that each day of the 
week receives equal weight (1/7 of the total) and used these 
reweighted responses to compute the average number of hours 
worked per day for workers. In order to make the time diary 
measure—which records hours worked per day—comparable 
with hours worked per week, these estimates were multiplied 
by 7. Thus, sample averages should be an unbiased estimate 
of average hours worked per week for the population. 

Row (a) of table 1 shows the comparisons for our base 
sample. Usual hours worked per week reported in the ATUS 
(using a slightly modified version of the CPS question) are, on 
average, about 2-3 hours higher than the diary-based mea- 
sures. The closest figure is 40.9 hours using definition 4— 
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Comparison of time-diary estimates of average weekly hours to estimates from crs questions 


the time work stopped minus the time work started. This 
definition yields an estimate 0.6 hours greater than the usual 
hours worked figure. 

Another interesting, and possibly more appropriate, com- 
parison is to compare the time-diary measures with retrospec- 
tive reports of actual hours worked per week. The ATUS does 
not collect such a measure. However, the CPS does; so, if a 
respondent worked during the period covered by his or her 
last CPS interview, his or her reported actual weekly hours from 
CPS can be compared with hours worked from the ATUS time 
diary. The results of this comparison are shown in row (b). 
Actual hours reported in the CPS are much closer to diary 
hours for definitions 1-3, but are about 3 hours less than the 
diary hours for definition 4. 

One problem with comparing actual CPS hours to ATUS 
hours from the time diary is that the CPS interviews occurred, 
on average, 3 months before the ATUS interview, and respon- 
dents’ work schedules may have changed during that time.”° 
Indeed, usual weekly hours reported in ATUS are on average 
1.3 hours greater than usual hours reported in the last CPS 
interview. This change in usual hours presents problems in 
interpreting the comparison of CPS actual hours to the time- 
diary measures, because one would expect that actual hours 
may have changed as well. Looking at the CPS as a whole (not 
just the sample matched with ATUS), there is no evidence that 
usual (or actual) hours worked increased between October 
2002 (the period that the January 2003 ATUS sample was drawn) 
and the end of 2003.’ Together, these facts suggest either 
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atus definitions of paid work cps definitions of paid work 
Definition 3: ] 
Definition 1: | Definition 2: | Workplus | Definition 4: 
Respondent Work only. | Workplus | breaksplus | Starttime | Usualhours | Usualhours | Actual hours 
(atus breaks plus | work-related minus in atus in cps in cps 
definition) | work-related | travel plus stop time 
travel work-related 
activities | 
1 

(a) Worked last week, usual hours 

reported in atus (N = 11,988) ...............+. 37.6 38.0 38.2 40.9 40.3 
(b) (a) and worked during crs 

reference week and reported 

usual hours reported in crs 

(N = 10,036) ~ Bee eee ten taenteis 38.7 39.2 39.3 42.2 41.3 40.0 39.4 
(c) (b) and usual hours in crs and atus 

were within 5 hours of each other 

(exclusive): (N = 6,268) ....2...........0000005 37.3 37.8 37.9 40.7 39.3 39.3 38.6 
(d) (c) and atus diary day not during 

cps reference week (N = 4,767) ............. 36.8 37.3 37.4 40.2 39.2 39.2 38.3 
(e) (c) and atus diary day during crs 

reference week (N = 1,501) .......-.... 38.8 39.3 39.5 42.3 39.7 39.7 39.3 
(f) (d) and atus diary day not a 

holiday? (Ni= 45703), ce. s-d2-2-cstectesscesessss 37.4 37.9 38.0 40.8 39.3 39.2 38.4 

' Holidays include New Year’s Day, Easter, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Interviews were collected for 
all except Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


that persons whose work hours increased were more likely to 
respond in ATUS, or that persons were more likely to report a 
high number of hours in ATUS than in CPs for the same jobs 
despite the fact that the questions are the same in both sur- 
veys.” If the first explanation is correct, the two measures are 
not comparable because they were reported at different times. 
To control for changes in usual hours, the sample is further 
restricted to individuals whose reported usual hours in the 
CPS and in ATUS were within 5 hours (exclusive) of each other.” 
This comparison is shown in row (c). The results show a 
greater difference between definitions 1-3 and CPs actual hours 
than in row (b). Diary hours corresponding to definition 1 are 
less than CPS actual hours by 1.3 hours, whereas they are only 
0.8 and 0.7 hours less than CPs actual hours for definitions 2 
and 3. All of these differences are statistically different from 
CPS actual hours at the 10-percent level using a 2-tailed test. 
One factor that could affect these comparisons is that the 
reference week for the CPS (the week containing the 12th of the 
month, as mentioned above) was chosen to avoid holidays. 
Therefore, one might expect hours of work to be greater, on 
average, in CPS reference weeks than in nonreference weeks. 
Rows (d) and (e) show that this is indeed the case: for all 
measures, diary hours in reference weeks exceed diary hours 
in nonreference weeks by approximately 2 hours. Using the 
entire base sample (as in row (a)), rather than the restricted 
sample (as in row (c)), shows an even larger difference: about 
2.6 hours for definitions 1-3 and 2.9 hours for definition 4. 
Thus, it is more appropriate to compare actual hours from CPS 


to time-diary estimates that include only diaries that are in the 
12 cPS reference weeks. 

Comparing the CPS measure of actual hours to the time- 

diary measures in row (e) indicates that they are quite close for 
definitions 1-3 when the diary day is in a CPs reference week. 
Except for definition 4, none of the diary measures are statisti- 
cally different from the CPS measure. In contrast, when the 
diary day is not in a CPS reference week, CPS actual hours 
exceed time-diary hours for definitions 1-3 by 0.9 to 1.5 hours 
(all of these differences are statistically significant at the 5- 
percent level using a 2-tailed test). To illustrate the effect of 
holidays, we recomputed the time-diary estimates for 
nonreference weeks excluding major holidays and reweighting 
the remaining diaries so that each day of the week is weighted 
the same. This exclusion reduced the difference between CPS 
actual hours and the diary measure by about half an hour, with 
only the definition | difference remaining significant. 

In summary, estimates of hours worked from time diaries are 
significantly lower than estimates of usual hours worked. 
However, when the sample is restricted to respondents whose 
usual hours did not change much between their final CPs inter- 
view and their ATUS interview, average time-diary hours are 
close to average actual hours as reported in CPS. These esti- 
mates are indistinguishable from each other when the ATUS 
diary day falls in a CPS reference week. When the diary day 
falls outside the CPS reference week, time-diary estimates are 
significantly lower than estimates of actual hours worked from 
cps. The implications of these results are discussed later. 

Table 2 shows comparisons for individuals whose usual 
hours changed by less than 5 hours (the sample in rows (c) 


demographic characteristics 


Comparison of time-diary estimates of average weekly hours to estimates from crs questions, by selected 


through (f) of table 1), tabulated by sex, education, and full- or 
part-time status. Men’s diary hours are quite close to actual 
hours reported from CPS, with definition 2 hours being equal to 
CPS actual hours to one decimal place. Women report fewer 
hours in the time diary than in CPs for definitions 1-3 (all differ- 
ences are statistically significant at the 5-percent level). This 
pattern of differential overreporting is also found in Robinson 
and Bostrom.** They argue that women may be more likely to 
work part time and have variable schedules, which would make 
it harder to report their work hours. Although we do not know 
why women’s hours are overreported, we can rule out differ- 
ences in reporting behavior between men and women. The 
difference between CPS hours and diary hours is virtually iden- 
tical between women who self-reported hours in CPS and those 
whose hours were reported by proxy respondents (who are 
often spouses). Table 2 also shows comparisons between 
measures for different educational groups. The sample is fur- 
ther restricted to those ages 25 and older in order to minimize 
the influence of respondents who are still in school. The re- 
sults show a consistent pattern, although the differences be- 
tween CPS actual hours and diary hours are not very precisely 
estimated. More education is associated with more 
overreporting of hours in CPS relative to the diary. For high 
school dropouts, diary hours are slightly higher than CPs ac- 
tual hours, although the difference is not significant. For high 
school graduates and those with some college, diary hours are 
quite close to CPS actual hours, at least for definitions 2 and 3. 
For college graduates, diary hours are less than CPS actual 
hours by 1.6 to 2.0 hours per week for definitions 1-3; these 
differences are statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 


Atus definitions of paid work cps definitions of paid work 
Definition 2: Definition 3: | 
Respondent Definition 1: Work plus Work plus | Definition 4: 
Work only breaks breaks plus | Starttime | Usualhours | Usualhours | Actual hours 
(aTUS plus work- work-related minus in ATus in ces in cps 
definition) related travelplus | stop time 
travel work-related 
| activities 
Sex 
NGRi(IN =: 25874) eee cececcuseoe cee 40.4 40.9 41.0 43.9 41.6 41.5 40.9 
Women (Ni=:83394) ---cc-cceescasrnasereensteessae- 34.2 34.6 34.7 37.4 37.1 37.1 36.2 
Education (age 25 and older) 
No high school diploma (N = 417) .........- 38.5 39.1 39.2 41.9 39.6 39.6 39.0 
High school diploma (N = 1,678) ..........-. 37.5 38.2 38.2 40.7 39.4 39.4 38.7 
Some college (N = 1,793) .......:.:ceceeeeeees 37.8 38.3 38.4 41.2 39.7 39.6 38.9 
College graduates (N = 1,989) .............-.- 37.8 38.1 38.2 41.7 41.0 41.0 39.8 
Full-/Part-time status 
Fait tite(N =5,408) siccsceccsenssecceanecarccenoees 39.4 39.9 40.0 43.0 42.0 42.0 
Pantie (N= SOU) serccrctcrserecessccscasesesrees-= 23.0 23.2 23.3 24.5 21.8 21.8 
| 
Note: The universe for this table is the restricted sample as defined comparisons, the sample was restricted to respondents age 25 and older. 
in row (c) of table 1 (individuals who worked during the reference week in Full- / part-time status is determined using the response to usual hours 
atus and the reference week in cps, and whose usual hours in cps and worked in cps. Respondents who usually work 35 or more hours per week 
atus were within 5 hours of each other (exclusive). For the education are full time. 
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Time-Use Data 


Finally, table 2 compares work hours by full-time and part- 
time status based on the usual-hours question in ATUS (full 
time is defined as 35 hours or more usually worked). Time- 
diary hours for part-timers are above actual hours reported in 
cps, while for full-timers they are below. Differences between 
ATUS hours and CPS actual hours are significant at least at the 
10-percent level for definitions 1-3 for part-timers, and at the 1- 
percent level for full-timers. One obvious explanation for this 
is regression to the mean, as those with unusually high or low 
hours in CPS revert to more typical values. However, note that 
our procedure of limiting the sample to those with similar usual 
hours in CPS and ATUS should help limit this problem. By way 
of comparison, performing a similar procedure with CPs data 
by comparing actual hours 3 months apart for those whose 
usual hours have changed less than 5 hours shows no in- 
crease in hours for part-timers or decrease for full-timers. 


Implications. Our results indicate that, for ATUS respondents, 
estimates of actual hours worked from the CPS are very close 
to time-diary estimates for the CPS reference week. On the 
other hand, it also appears that the CPS reference week is not 
representative of the month as a whole, as there is a significant 
difference in hours between reference and nonreference 
weeks. The fact that cps reference weeks avoid holidays sim- 
plifies the task of tracking employment and hours trends using 
CPS data. However, a measure of monthly hours worked con- 
structed from CPS average weekly hours data would overstate 
actual hours worked during the month. 

The fact that hours for some groups (such as women 
and college graduates) are significantly overreported has 
implications for measuring differences in hourly wages be- 
tween groups. Typically, studies that examine between- 
group differentials use usual hours worked in the denomi- 
nator of their hourly earnings measure.”> To illustrate the 
effect of overreporting by college graduates, if actual hours 
from the time diary (under definition 2) are used instead of 


Notes 


usual hours from the cps, the college-high school hourly 
earnings ratio would be 4.1 percent higher. Performing a 
similar experiment, the female-male hourly earnings ratio 
would increase by 5.4 percent. It is worth noting that, un- 
less reporting patterns have changed over time, this differ- 
ential overreporting should have a relatively small impact 
on trends. 

Various important economic indicators, including the BLS 
average hourly earnings series and productivity measures, use 
data on work hours from the BLS CES program. The CES col- 
lects data from establishments for the pay period that includes 
the 12th of the month; unlike the CPS, this period is longer than 
the week including the 12th. In addition, the CES measures 


hours paid rather than hours worked. Thus, the CES hours” 


paid will be much more representative of hours paid over the 
entire month than the CPs is of hours worked over the entire 
month—both because the CES covers a longer period and be- 
cause much of the time off for holidays is paid.”° 


OUR COMPARISON OF HOURS WORKED IN ATUS AND CPS indicates 
that the CPS measure of actual hours is, on average, fairly close 
to all three of the time-diary definitions of hours worked when 
the diary day is in the CPS reference week (the week that in- 
cludes the 12th of the month). However, for the other 3 weeks 
of each month, the CPS measure of actual hours is approxi- 
mately 5 percent higher than the hours collected in the ATUS. 
There is variation in this correspondence between groups: for 
women and college graduates, reported hours of work are 
higher in CPs than in ATUS. Analysts should also keep in mind 
that judging by ATUS, workers work longer hours on CPS refer- 
ence weeks than other weeks. 

Because we have only | full year of data, we are unable to 
report on trends in the reporting of hours worked. In the fu- 
ture, as ATUS data accumulate over several years, we will de- 
termine to what extent there are changes in hours reporting in 
CPS causing them to diverge from ATUS reports. 


' For a discussion of the importance of hours data for measuring real hourly 
wages, see Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. Stewart, 
“Divergent Trends in Alternative Wage Series,” in John Haltiwanger, Marilyn 
E. Manser, and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics Measurement Issues, NBER 
Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 60, (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1998) pp. 293-324; Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. 
Stewart, “Why Do Different Wage Series Tell Different Stories?” American 
Economic Review Papers and Proceedings, Vol. 89, No. 2, 1999, pp. 34-39; 
and Lucy P. Eldridge, Marilyn E. Manser, and Phyllis Flohr Otto, ‘Hours Data 
and Their Impact on Measures of Productivity Change.’ Paper presented to 
the NBER Productivity Program meeting, Boston, March 2004. 


* For example, the ATUS has a higher multiple jobholding rate than 
does CPS, which would tend to result in ATUS hours exceeding CPS hours. 
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* Harley Frazis and Jay Stewart, “Where Does the Time Go? Con- 
cepts and Measurement in the American Time-Use Survey,” in Ernst 
Berndt and Charles Hulten, eds., Hard to Measure Goods and Services: 
Essays in Memory of Zvi Griliches, NBER Studies in Income and Wealth 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, forthcoming). 


* Sylvia Fisher, Karen Goldenberg, Eileen O’Brian, Clyde Tucker, 
and Diane Willimack, “Measuring Employee Hours in Government Sur- 
veys.” Paper presented to the Federal Economic Statistics Advisory 
Council, Washington, DC, June 2001; and Karen L. Goldenberg and Jay 
Stewart, “Earnings Concepts and Data Availability for the Current Em- 
ployment Statistics Survey: Findings from Cognitive Interviews,” in 
Proceedings of the Section on Survey Research Methods, American 
Statistical Association, 1999. 


i 


° Wesley Mellow and Hal Sider, “Accuracy of Response in Labor 
Market Surveys: Evidence and Implications,” Journal of Labor Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1983, pp. 331-44. 


° Willard L. Rodgers, Charles Brown, and Greg J. Duncan, “Errors in 
, Survey Reports of Earnings, Hours Worked, and Hourly Wages,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, December 1993, pp. 1208- 
18. 


7 John Robinson and Ann Bostrom, “The overestimated workweek? 


what time diary measures suggest,” Monthly Labor Review, January 1994, 
pp. 11-23. 


® Jerry A. Jacobs, “Measuring time at work: are self-reports accu- 
rate?” Monthly Labor Review, December 1998, pp. 42-53. 


° The dataset that Jacobs used, the 1992 National Survey of the 
Changing Workforce, collected information on when respondents typi- 
cally left for and returned from work, typical commute times, and 
number of days worked per week. 


‘0 The verbatim responses are coded by coders, while the numerical 
codes are translated into activity codes during processing. See a forth- 
coming issue of the Monthly Labor Review for a description of coding 
procedures. 


" Frazis and Stewart, “Where does the time go?”; Michael Horrigan 
and Diane Herz, “Planning, designing, and executing the BLS American 
Time-Use Survey,” Monthly Labor Review, October 2004, pp. 3-19. 


2 ATUS distinguishes between “At Work” and “With Job But Absent 
From Work” for the employed, and between “Looking” and “On Lay- 
off’ for the unemployed. It does not distinguish between different 
reasons for being not in the labor force. 


‘3 Tf the respondent reported that the first and last activities of the 
day are paid work (the first activity begins at 4 a.m. and the last activity 
ends 4 a.m. the following day) or if the respondent reported more than 
4 hours of nonwork activities between the start and stop times, then we 
assume that the respondent is doing shift work and calculate hours 
worked using Definition 3 instead. 


14 John P. Robinson and Geoffrey Godbey, Time for Life: The Surpris- 
ing Ways Americans Use Their Time, 2nd edition (State College, PA, 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997). 


'S Daniel Hamermesh, “Shirking or Productive Schmoozing: Wages 
and the Allocation of Time at Work,” Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Vol. 43, No. 3, 1990, pp. 121S—133S. 


16 An episode is considered to be a break if it is less than 15 minutes 
in duration, occurs at the respondent’s workplace, and the episodes 
immediately preceding and immediately following the break are coded 
as paid work. The two episodes of work that surround the break must 
also pertain to the same job (either main job or other jobs). 


'T Jacobs, “Measuring Time at Work.” 


'8 Abraham, Spletzer, and Stewart, “Divergent Trends in Alternative 
Wage Series.” 


19 Robinson and Bostrom, “The Overestimated Workweek?” 
20 Seasonality is not an issue because both hours measures cover an 


entire year. The ATUS data cover calendar year 2003, while the CPS data 
approximately cover October 2002 through September 2003. 


21 To determine the expected change in usual hours between the 
final CPS interview and the ATUS interview, we examined both usual and 
actual hours in the CPS data between October 2002 and December 


2003 (inclusive). To replicate the effect of the 3-month interval 
between the final CPS interview and the ATUS interview, we examined a 
sample of individuals who reported hours in CPS interviews 3 months 
apart. This is possible because households are in the CPS for 4 consecu- 
tive months (Months-in-Sample 1 through 4), then out for 8 months, 
then in for another 4 months (Months-in-Sample 5 through 8), so we 
can match responses from Month-in-Sample (MIS) 4 to MIS 1 and 
responses from MIS 8 to MIS 5. We found that, in this matched sample, 
both usual and actual hours worked declined by about half an hour. 

However, we need to account for rotation group effects, the well- 
known phenomenon that responses to certain questions vary system- 
atically with the length of time that the respondent has been in the 
survey. (For example, the unemployment rate is higher for respon- 
dents in their first month of the CPS than those in their second and 
subsequent months. See Barbara A. Bailar, “The Effects of Rotation 
Group Bias on Estimates from Panel Surveys,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Vol. 70, No. 349, 1975, pp. 23-30.) We 
estimate that the average difference in both usual and actual hours 
between MIS | and MIS 4, and between MIS 5 and MIS 8, within the same 
survey month is about half an hour—virtually identical to the ob- 
served decline in the matched sample. Thus, after adjusting for rota- 
tion group effects, the expected change in hours between CPS and ATUS 
is essentially zero. 


22 One partial explanation for the change in usual hours is that CPS 
accepts proxy responses (responses from someone else in the house- 
hold), whereas ATUS is strictly self-response. Persons whose CPS re- 
sponse was by proxy show a slightly greater increase in reported usual 
hours worked than do CPS self-responders. 


3 This restriction also helps control for differences between CPS and 
ATUS in the reporting of other variables that might affect estimates of 
hours worked. For example, this restriction controls for the difference 
in multiple jobholding rates that was noted in footnote 3. 

This restriction to respondents whose usual hours changed by fewer 
than 5 hours resulted in a 38-percent drop in the sample from 10,036 
observations to 6,268. This drop was larger than expected, which led to 
further investigation. Several patterns emerged, although the decline 
was large for all groups. The sample restriction was more likely to 
exclude men and individuals whose MIS 8 CPS response was given by a 
proxy. Compared with individuals whose usual hours were in the 35-44 
hour range in the MIS 8 CPS interview, part-time workers and those who 
usually worked 45 or more hours were more likely to be excluded. The 
greater the length of time between the final CPS interview and the ATUS 
interview the more likely it was that the observation was excluded. 
Finally, people who reported having more than one job in ATUS, but not 
in CPS, were more likely to be excluded. 


24 Robinson and Bostrom, “The Overestimated Workweek?” 


> See three recent studies: Steve G. Allen, “Technology and Wage 
Structure,” Journal of Labor Economics, Vol. 19, No. 2, 2001, pp. 440- 
83; John W. Budd and In-Gang Na, “The Union Membership Wage 
Premium for Employees Covered by Collective Bargaining Agreements,” 
Journal of Labor Economics, Vol. 18, No. 4, 2000, pp. 783-807; and 
Harley Frazis and Jay Stewart, “Tracking the Returns to Education in 
the Nineties: Bridging the Gap Between the New and Old CPS Education 
Items,” Journal of Human Resources, Vol. 34, No. 3, pp. 629-41. 


6 In constructing hours measures for productivity estimates, BLS 
uses, where possible, information on the ratio of hours worked to hours 
paid from other BLS surveys to adjust CES hours paid data. 
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Recordkeeping Requirements — 


Occupational injury and illness: 
new recordkeeping requirements 


Changes to OSHA recordkeeping rules in 2002 
resulted in new BLS data; comparing the old 


and new data series is challenging 


Administration (OSHA) implemented a number 
f changes in the definitions of injury and illness 
cases recorded by employers. The new definitions 
in turn resulted in changes in occupational injury 
and illness statistics provided by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS). As an example, in one 
change, the old definition considered the applica- 
tion of a butterfly bandage to be medical treatment 
and a recordable case; the new definition considers 
such treatment to be first aid and not recordable. 
Using the new definitions, the BLS reported that 
there were 4.7 million nonfatal injuries and illnesses 
in private-industry workplaces in 2002, resulting’in 
a rate of 5.3 cases per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers.! While these data follow the trend of 
declining cases and rates seen throughout the past 
decade, because of the change in definition they 
cannot be compared with data from prior years. 

When the first data from 2002 were released in 
late 2003, the BLS cautioned readers of the differ- 
ences between the 2002 data and data from previous 
years and discouraged year-to-year comparisons. 
Because employers were following the new rules 
when recording cases throughout 2002, there was 
no way that two sets of data (one maintained under 
the old rules, the other under the new rules) could 
be captured. Nonetheless, data users are interested 
in the relationship of 2002 data to data from past 
years. For example, among the questions they might 
want answered are, Did the 10-year trend of reduced 
injuries and illnesses continue in 2002? and What 
effect did the change in recordkeeping rules have 
on the data? 

This article provides background on the BLS 
survey and the change in the recordkeeping rule. 
Both 2002 data and data from earlier years are 
examined to determine what patterns might be 
uncovered. While it will never be possible to 
identify the rate of change in injuries and illnesses 


[: 2002, the Occupational Safety and Health 
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from 2001 to 2002, it may be possible to identify 
some patterns between the old and new data. These 
patterns may provide insight into how the change 
in recordkeeping affected estimates of occupational 
injuries and illnesses. With only 1 year of data under 
the new recordkeeping requirements, compared 
with 30 years under the old system, this analysis 
should be thought of as an initial attempt to identify 
patterns and trends. As more years of data collected 
under the new rules become available, patterns and 
trends are likely to become clearer. 


Background 


For more than 30 years, the BLS has been 
reporting on the number and rate of workplace 
injuries and illnesses, an activity that was man- 
dated with the passage, in 1970, of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act, according to 
which 


the Secretary [of Labor] shall compile 
accurate statistics on work injuries and 
illnesses which shall include all disabling, 
serious, or significant injuries and ill- 
nesses, whether or not involving loss of 
time from work, other than minor injuries 
requiring only first aid treatment and which 
do not involve medical treatment, loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, or transfer to another job.” 


BLS injury and illness data are collected strictly for 
statistical reporting purposes and undergo the 
confidentiality and data security screening that 
apply to all of the Agency’s programs. These data 
collection and reporting activities are independent 
of the regulatory and inspection activities of osHA. 
The two agencies and their activities are linked in 


many ways, however, including the definitions they 


use to identify injury and illness “cases” 
as an occupational injury or illness. 

Employers covered under the Occupational Safety and Health 
_ Act are required to maintain records of injuries and illnesses that 
meet OSHA definitions. This requirement is known as the “record- 
keeping rule.” Certain employers are required to maintain a 
recordkeeping log of injury and illness cases and, upon request, 
must make that log available to OSHA inspectors and supply the 
data contained in the log to the BLS. Other employers must 
maintain such a log only when they are selected to be part of 
the BLS survey. In either case, the data the BLS gathers meet the 
most recent definitions as specified in the OSHA recordkeeping 
rule. When the rule changes, BLS data change. 

The following introductory paragraph from the Federal 
Register notice regarding the change in recordkeeping 
provides the rationale for the change: 


that is, what counts 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) is revising its rule addressing the recording and 
reporting of occupational injuries and illnesses (29 CFR, 
parts 1904 and 1952), including the forms employers use 
tc record those injuries and illnesses. The revisions to the 
final rule will produce more useful injury and illness 
records, collect better information about the incidence of 
occupational injuries and illnesses on a national basis, 
promote improved employee awareness and involvement 
in the recording and reporting of job related injuries and 
illnesses, simplify the injury and illness recordkeeping 
system for employers, and permit increased use of 
computers and telecommunications technology for OSHA 
recordkeeping purposes.* 


The 2002 recordkeeping rule included many changes. For 
example, under the old rule, recurrences of injuries or illnesses 
after a 30-day period were recorded as separate cases. Under the 
new rule, a time frame is no longer specified. Accordingly, 
employers may now consider recurrences that are not brought 
on by a new event or exposure in the workplace to be the same 
case. In another example, the old rule considered the application 
of a butterfly bandage to be medical treatment and a recordable 
case; by contrast, the new rule considers such treatment to be 
first aid and not recordable. Intuitively, these two changes are 
likely to result in a decline in the number of recordable cases, but 
that is not the case for all the recordkeeping changes. For 
example, under the old rules, needle sticks were recorded only if 
they resulted in medical treatment; now needle sticks are 
recorded if there is the potential to be contaminated with another 
person’s blood, regardless of whether the affected person is or 
is not treated. 

In its annual reports on occupational injuries and illnesses, 
the BLS has monitored the trend in injury and illness counts and 
rates. Both the actual number of cases and the rate of occupa- 


tional injuries and illnesses generally have been declining over 
the past decade.° (See chart | and table 1.) The wide variety of 
changes to the recordkeeping rule made it impossible for the 
BLS to compare the 2002 data with data from previous years. 


Survey of Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses 


Participation in the BLS Survey of Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses is mandatory; indeed, the survey is the only Federally 
mandated one conducted by the BLS.° The survey covers 
private-sector employers, regardless of the number of workers, 
with a few exceptions.’ Data also are available for State and local 
government workers in a number of States. Each year, the BLS 
selects a sample of employers covered under OSHA regulations, 
including those which must maintain a log of workplace injuries 
and illnesses under the osua rules and those which do not have 
such requirements, typically because of their small employment. 
At the end of the year prior to which data are to be recorded, all 
sampled establishments are notified of their selection for the 
survey and are provided instructions for maintaining injury and 
illness records. A year later, these establishments are contacted 
again and are asked to provide the BLS with data from the 
records they maintained over the past year. Among the data to 
be provided are information on employment and hours, a 
summary of the number of recordable cases, and detailed 
characteristics of cases that involve days away from work. 

The BLS publishes two sets of national and State data based 
on information provided by employers.* The first release of data 
contains summary estimates of the number and rate of injuries 
and illnesses by industry, with some details provided on the 
type of case, such as that resulting in a job transfer or restricted 
work activity. The second release contains details on the 
demographics of the injured or ill worker and the circumstances 
surrounding the case. This detailed information is available only 
for those cases which involve days away from work—one of 
the types of cases recorded by employers. 


Table 1. Number of occupational injuries and illnesses, 
private industry, 1992-2001 
{In millions] 
Number of | Number of | Injuries asa 
Year a“ cupational occupational; percent of 
J JPlnes and Injuries total 
illnesses 
ACS Ane Pepe enet ean 6.7994 6.3420 93.3 
OG SIRAS a etaesse eer ee 6.7374 6.2553 92.8 
19940F. Se ere 6.7669 6.2522 92.4 
1905 waa coscess er esoeees 6.5754 6.0806 92.5 
190 Ginscaces eee etaredeersees 6.2389 5.7999 93.0 
LOSE Bete Se. ee 6.1456 5.7158 93.0 
BASIS] S\e aeeereeerererbe bem cer poss 5.9228 5.5309 93.4 
VN OGO eateves: raceucets axe vearcees 5.7072 5.3350 93.5 
OOO Meee achat 5.6501 5.2876 93.6 
72100) Ieee Se epee ss oawee 5.2156 4.8818 93.6 
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Chart 1. 
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Incidence! of occupational injuries and illnesses, private industry, 1976-2001 
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The survey began in 1971 and has produced annual data 
since 1972, with a major revision in 1992. That revision 
resulted in the inauguration of a separate program to track 
workplace fatalities: the Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries.’ The revision also introduced the current survey 
output of detailed characteristics of cases involving days 
away from work. Prior to that time, there was no com- 
prehensive nationwide study of the details of injury and 
illness cases. Instead, a number of special studies were 
conducted that explored certain industries or certain types of 
injuries.'° 


The two Federal agencies 


The BLS and the OSHA play very different roles with regard to 
worker safety, as indicated in the mission statement of each 
agency: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) is the principal 
fact-finding agency for the Federal Government in the 
broad field of labor economics and statistics. . .BLS data 
must satisfy a number of criteria, including relevance to 
current social and economic issues, timeliness in reflecting 
today’s rapidly changing economic conditions, accuracy 
and consistently high statistical quality, and impartiality in 
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both subject matter and presentation.'! 


OSHA’s mission is to assure the safety and health of 
America’s workers by setting and enforcing standards; 
providing training, outreach, and education; establishing 
partnerships; and encouraging continual improvement in 
workplace safety and health.’ 


The BLS is a nonpartisan statistical organization that provides 
data on a wide range of labor-related issues, including occu- 
pational safety and health. The agency does not have any 
regulatory or enforcement functions. 

OSHA uses BLS data in setting standards and identifying areas 
of emphasis for inspection. The rate of injuries and illnesses ina 
specific industry, as published by the BLS, is used as a standard 
for targeting reductions in workplace injuries and as a benchmark 
for individual employers. For example, OSHA has as one of its 
goals to “reduce the rate of lost workday injuries and illnesses 
by at least 5 percent annually.”'* Whether this goal has been met 
is determined with the use of Bis data. In addition, OSHA has 
established a number of cooperative programs to work with 
businesses and other organizations. Among these programs are 
the OSHA Voluntary Protection Programs, which use BLS data as 
a benchmark that participating employers must meet to be eligible 
for certain safe-worksite designations. '4 


BLS data 


While the BLS has captured and reported on occupational injuries 
and illnesses since the early years of the 20th century, there were 
’ few standards in place regarding the reporting of occu-pational 
injury and illness data prior to the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970. The current BLS data series began soon after the Act 
was passed. Early revisions to the program reflected changes in 
industria! classifications and OSHA recordkeeping rules. The BLS 
survey was completely redesigned in 1992, the result of a detailed 
analysis of the existing program by the National Academy of 
Sciences.'* The redesign resulted in the separate collection of 
fatalities'® and the collection of detailed case characteristics. 
Despite these changes, the BLS has been able to produce a 
largely consistent data series showing the number of cases and 
the rate of occupational injuries and illnesses. That series ended 
with the 2001 data, although the rate of 5.3 injuries and 
illnesses per 100 full-time workers in 2002 is consistent with 
the trend seen in previous years. 

But the inability to track total cases and incidence rates 
before and after the recordkeeping change does not mean 
that certain patterns in the injury and illness data cannot be 
explored. Patterns involving the types of cases or events 
leading to injury, among other characteristics, may provide 
some indication of the effect the revised recordkeeping rules 
had on employer reporting. For example, about 6 percent of 
reported occupational injury and illness cases in 2002 were 
illnesses, nearly identical to the proportion reported over the 
previous several years. 

Injury and illness cases are divided into two broad categories: 
cases with days away from work, with a job transfer, or with a job 
restriction; and other recordable cases. Prior to 2002, cases were 
identified as either lost-workday cases or cases without lost 
workdays. Despite the change in case classification and 
definition, the division of cases between the two broad cate- 
gories is generally consistent from 2000 to 2002, with about half 
of the cases falling into each of the categories. (In both 2000 and 
2001, 49 percent of all cases were lost-workday cases, while in 
2002, 53 percent of all cases were cases with days away from 
work, with a job transfer, or with a job restriction.) 

In the past, data were recorded in such a way that information 
by type of case could be produced for injuries and illnesses 
combined or for each of those categories separately. The 2002 
recordkeeping change eliminates the ability to produce separate 
case-type data either just for injuries or just for illnesses. 


Industry data 


Among most major industry groups, the number of cases 
involving days away from work exceeds the number involving a 
job transfer or job restriction, with the notable exception of 
manufacturing. In manufacturing in 2002, about 25 percent of 
cases involve days away from work, while 32 percent involve 


a job transfer or job restriction. (The remaining cases generally 
involve medical treatment, but do not result in any time off, 
restricted duty, or transfer.) This difference specific to 
manufacturing continues a trend seen for the past several 
years, even before the change in recordkeeping rules. (See 
table 2.) 

In 2002, there were six industries!’ that recorded 100,000 or 
more cases of occupational injuries. This figure compares with 
nine such industries in 2000 and eight in 2001. (See table 3.) 
The lists of industries in each of the 3 years are similar. Indeed, 
the six industries with the greatest number of injuries were the 
same for the last 3 years, although not in the same order. 
Hospitals became the industry with the greatest number of 
injuries in 2002, surpassing eating and drinking places, which 
had been the industry with the highest count nearly every 
year since the BLS began presenting data in this way in the 
late 1980s. Among the six industries listed, there were varia- 
tions in the numbers of cases between 2001 and 2002 that 
could be the result of recordkeeping changes. For example, 
hospitals may report more cases due to changes in reporting 
requirements related to needle sticks. Of course, the many 
recordkeeping changes may have affected specific industries 
in a variety of, and perhaps offsetting, ways. 

As noted, illnesses as a proportion of total cases remained 
constant from 2001 to 2002, but the proportion in manufacturing 
dropped from 54 percent of all illness cases in 2001 to 44 percent 
in 2002. This change may be due to the recordkeeping changes 
that altered the types of illnesses reported. Prior to these 
changes, there were six specific types of illnesses, plus a category 
for “all other illnesses.” In 2002 and beyond, there are three 
categories, plus “all other illnesses.”'® (See chart 2.) With the 
elimination of a separate category for disorders associated with 
repeated trauma, the proportion of cases recorded as “all other 
illnesses” became the predominant type of illness.!° 

Shifts in employment and in hours worked in certain industries 
may influence the data on occupational injuries and illnesses. 
For example, hospitals had the greatest number of cases in 2002, 
surpassing eating and drinking places for the first time. The injury 
and illness rate in hospitals also was higher in 2002 than in 2001, 
but did not increase as much as the number of cases. This reversal 
suggests that the increase in injuries and illnesses in hospitals 
was not strictly a function of changes in employment. The 
opposite may be true with the change in the proportion of 
illnesses in manufacturing: manufacturing employment and 
hours worked declined between 2001 and 2002, which may have 
affected the proportion of illness cases in the industry. 


Cases involving days away from work 


Detailed case and demographic data are available only for those 
cases involving days away from work. Once again, the definition 
of acase differed from 2001 to 2002, as did the method used to 
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Table 2. Incidence 'of occupational injuries and 


illnesses by industry and type of case, private 
industry, 2000-02 
Industry and 
type of case 2000 2001 2002 
NOD eee cemeceee ce tare iccidar tiene cctinertepeccntecace 6.1 SETf 5.3 
Cases with days away from work? 1.8 lew 1.6 
Cases with restriction’ ................... 1.2 1.1 WZ. 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
WOUAN ss cc. scasscevesectsrnesstervesscasvoverevéceccacea Weal 7:3 6.4 
Cases with days away from work?.. 25 2.7 Pa 
Cases with restriction’ .............. ed 9 if 
Mining 
TV OUI) Pac acatan sees seeee tavex ca sacs canicsestacasarese 47 4.0 4.0 
Cases with days away from work?.. 2.4 1.8 2.0 
Cases with restriction’ .............. 6 6 ol 
Construction 
Otel eee eee cene reaver ecewteerrsdeseneo-taususe 8.3 7.9 Wan 
Cases with days away from work'.. 3.2 3.0 2.8 
Cases with restriction? .................... 9 9 fait 
Manufacturing 
MFO LAL Tes, eras sevores cc cease tere testes renecareee ce 9.0 8.1 The 
Cases with days away from work’.. 2.0 1.8 Wet 
Cases with restriction’ .............00- 2.5 2.2 P28) 
Transportation and public utilities 
TOR :o- ae tates tO wares Act ets Padnazasen oetnnsasees 6.9 6.9 6.1 
Cases with days away from work?.. 3.1 3.0 2.7 
Cases with restriction? ............02... et 1.3 1.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 
NOUN cscs nceaudesvarsatereseinenispapstescunssiec neces 5.9 5.6 5.3 
Cases with days away 
OMNI OP eters Sass doe. foc 0 ibe 1.6 1.6 
Cases with restriction’ ..............20- 1.0 1.0 fe 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
MOA eerrene cesses seer nacesnotnc cen trsert rae 1.9 1.8 yee 
Cases with days away from work’.. 6 6 AS) 
Cases with restriction? .........2.... 2 a 2 
Services 
VORA csaiseveteasenedxna Seannnsisixasuspevasrartiave 4.9 4.6 4.6 
Cases with days away from work’.. 1.4 1.3 1.3 
Cases with restriction’ ................. 8 9 


‘The incidence of Injuries and illnesses represents the number of injuries 
and illnesses per 100 full-time workers and is calculated by multiplying the 
number of injuries and illnesses by the total hours worked by all employees 
during the calendar year. The result of this calculation is then divided by 
200,000 (100 workers, times 40 hours per week, times 50 weeks per year) 
to determine the incidence. 

? In 2000 and 2001, includes cases involving days away from work with 
or without restricted work activity. In 2002, includes cases involving days 
away from work with or without job transfer or restriction. 

* In 2000 and 2001, defined as cases with restricted work activity. In 
2002, defined as cases with job transfer or restriction. 


count the number of days away from work. Prior to 2002, days 
were counted as workdays away from work. In 2002 and 
subsequent years, the count is calendar days away from work. 

For those cases with days away from work, demographic 
characteristics that are captured by the survey include sex, age, 
occupation, and other items. Choeracteristics of the injury or 
illness case include the nature of the injury or illness, the part of 
the body involved, the event that led to the injury or illness, and 
the source of the event. For example, an injury case with days 
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away from work involving a nurse who sprained her back while 
lifting a patient would have the following characteristics: 


Nature of disabling condition: sprain 

Part of body affected: back 

Event or exposure: lifting 

Source directly producing disability: patient 


In addition, these characteristics can be used to construct a 
count of musculoskeletal disorders, which are defined as injuries 
or disorders of the muscles, nerves, tendons, joints, cartilage, or 
spinal discs. Musculoskeletal disorders are determined by the 
nature of the condition and the event or exposure leading to that 
condition.” 

Both the rate and the number of injury and illness cases 
involving days away from work under the previous recordkeeping 
definition have been declining steadily since the data were first 
collected in 1992. (See charts 3 and 4.) The data for 2002—1.4 
million injury and illness cases involving at least 1 day away from 
work and arate of 1.6 cases per 100 equivalent full-time workers— 
are consistent with the declining numbers over the previous 
decade. Moreover, the distribution of these cases by sex follows 
the same pattern as in the past: in 2002, 65 percent of cases 
involving at least 1 day away from work affected men, a number 
nearly identical to that for the previous 2 years. Furthermore, as 
in the past, men had a greater proportion of injuries and illnesses 
than their proportion of hours worked. The distribution of cases 
by age also was consistent between 2002 and prior years, with 
about three-quarters of the cases occurring among those aged 
25-54 years. (See table 4.) 

The occupation with the greatest number of injuries and 
illnesses involving days away from work in 2002 was truckdrivers, 
as it has been since 1993.7! As table 5 indicates, many of the 
occupations with the highest number of cases were the same in 
2002 as they were in the 2 previous years, although there were 
changes in the order. Two occupations are among the list of the 
10 occupations with the greatest numbers of injuries and illnesses 
for the first time in 2002: supervisors of sales workers and other 
sales workers (those not in a specific sales occupation, such as 
auto sales or apparel sales). The greater prevalence of injuries 
and illnesses among these sales occupations may be due to the 
recordkeeping change. For example, as of 2002, incidents that 
occur on work property before or after work, such as assaults or 
falls in a parking lot, are recordable cases.” Conversely, two 
occupations previously among the top 10, but which fell just 
below that threshold in 2002, are cashiers and stock handlers. 
Workers in these occupations often suffer repetitive-motion 
injuries. The change in the recordkeeping requirement that 
eliminates the repeat recording of cases that recur after 30 days 
may have led to a decline in cases in these occupations. 

The characteristics of injuries and illnesses incurred in 2002 
were nearly identical to those from 2001, The most prevalent kind 
of injury was a sprain or strain, affecting 43 percent of all cases. 


Number of cases of nonfatal occupational 
injuries for industries with 100,000 or more 
cases, 2000-02 


Industry 2000 2001 20902 

INOS CHENEY cassesccoqeeseneec: 259.5 265.7 296.1 
Eating and drinking 

DIACOS <i chee. cesses 285.3 283.7 247.5 
Nursing and personal 

care facilities ............. 199.0 192.9 180.4 
Grocery stores ............ 180.1 UPASBL 154.5 
Department stores ...... 150.7 143.3 138.9 
Trucking and courier 

services, except air .. 129.1 134.9 104.0 
Air transportation, 

Scheduledives.s.-:..- fee 116.3 = 
Motor vehicles and 

EquIPMeNte scene... 124.6 102.7 = 
Hotels and motels ....... 101.0 - - 


Note: Industries are based on three-digit Standard Industrial 
Classification codes and are in order by the number of cases in 2002. Dash 
indicates industry did not have 100,000 or more cases in year shown. 


Body parts affected most frequently were the trunk (specifically, 
the back), followed by both the upper and lower extremities. 
Sources of injuries and illnesses were widespread, with the most 


prevalent involving floors, walkways, and ground surfages; 
containers; and worker motion or position. Finally, the two events 
that were cited most often as leading to injury or illness were 
contacts with objects and equipment (such as being struck 
by an object) and overexertion (often due to lifting). 

The number of assaults and violent acts, and their percentage 
of all events, was slightly greater in 2002 than in 2001, a result 
that may be due to the recording of events which occur prior to 
and after work on employer property, such as incidents in parking 
lots. (Looking beyond work-related incidents, overall rates of 
violent crime dropped from 2001 to 2002, as did robbery and 
assault rates.**) By contrast, repetitive-motion events and their 
proportion of all events were down slightly, due perhaps to the 
lack of a specific category to capture disorders associated with 
repeated trauma or to the change in rules for recording repeated 
occurrences of an injury or illness. Musculoskeletal disorders 
continue to account for about 1 in 3 injury and illness cases 
involving days away from work, as they have consistently over 
the past decade. (See chart 5.) 


Median days 


One of the changes in the OSHA recordkeeping requirements 
was the way in which employers were to count the number of 


Percent distribution of occupational illnesses by type, private industry, 2001-02 


Physical agents Poisoning 


Poisoning 
Respiratory 


2 Respiratory 
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Number of occupational injuries and illnesses by selected types of cases, private industry, 
1992-2001 = 
Millions . Millions 


12 
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Chart 4. Incidence! of occupational injuries and illnesses by selected types of cases, private 
industry, 1992-2001 


i Cases of days away from work Ml Total cases 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


The incidence is the number of injuries and illnesses per 100 full-time workers. 
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Percent distribution of occupational injuries 
and illnesses involving days away from work, 
by selected demographic characteristics, 2001 
and 2002 
Characteristic 2001 2002 
Tota leans eee 100.0 100.0 
NEU ee ee eee 65.7 64.8 
Women ies cstiten cece eet eine. 33.6 34.9 
Age, years 
NASR eaten Seton isc: eee ai (‘) 
AG=19 Sr eies ® ee os: see 2.9 OM 
20224 es Ben ak eee 11.2 144 
25 GA An See. See 25.3 25.0 
SO =44 Ti ae serene 28.5 27.9 
AD» DA (An. eaten: ee 20.5 21.2 
55=64-. 5 SE ee ees 8.8 10.0 
GS:and | Older cs -ccecerectesecse 1.6 7 
' Less than 0.1 percent. 


days away from work. Previously, the count pertained to 
workdays. Beginning in 2002, the count applies to calendar 
days, a change intended to “ensure that a measure of the length 
of disability is available, regardless of the employee’s work 
schedule.’ This modification may have the effect of increasing 
the median number of days away from work recorded by the 
survey. For example, in the past, if an injury occurred on a 
Wednesday and the employee did not return to work until the 
following Tuesday, the employer would count 3 days away from 
work (Thursday, Friday, and Monday, assuming a standard 5- 
day workweek). Under the new guidelines, the employer would 
count 5 days (Thursday through Monday). This change may 
especially affect those individuals or occupations which do not 
work a standard workweek. For example, those aged 14 or 15 
years may work only a few days per week, perhaps after school 
or on weekends. In 2000 and 2001, such workers who suffered an 
injury or illness that required time off from work had a median of 
2 days away from work. In 2002, that median was 7 days, perhaps 
reflecting the count of calendar days between their times at work. 

A closer look at occupations that are typically thought of as 
having irregular work hours or a large proportion of part-time 
workers shows that the change in recordkeeping rules regarding 
how days are counted may have affected different occupations 
in different ways. For example, waiters and waitresses who 
incurred injuries or illnesses involving days away from work were 
off the job for a median of 5 days in 2002, compared with 7 days 
in 2001. Cashiers, also a job with a large share of part-time 
workers, saw their median days away from work remain at 6 days 
from 2001 to 2002. These two examples suggest that other 
recordkeeping changes, aside from the method of counting days, 
are influencing the results. 

Overall, the median number of days away from work was 7 in 
2002. Between 1995 and 2001, the median was always S or 6 days. 
Chart 6 shows how the percent distribution of days has changed, 


with the proportion at 31 days or more a few percentage points 
higher than in the past. Again, this effect may be the result of the 
change in recordkeeping rules. 

The distribution of days away from work for truckdrivers and 
registered nurses provides an example of how the data have 
changed. The median number of days away from work for 
truckdrivers rose from 10 in 2001 to 13 in 2002. For registered 
nurses, the median rose from 4 days to 6 days, and those with a 
median number of days away from work greater than 10 rose from 
30 percent to nearly 40 percent of-all cases. 

For injuries and illnesses requiring time off from work, the 
median number of days away from work increased between 2001 
and 2002 for injuries and illnesses with a variety of characteristics. 
For example, cases of carpal tunnel syndrome led to a median 25 
days away from work in 2001 and 30 days in 2002. Similarly, 
amputations led to a median 18 days away from work in 2001, 
compared with 26 days in 2002. In contrast, certain prevalent 
events leading to injuries or illnesses showed only slight 
increases in median days away from work: overexertion in lifting 
led to a median 8 days away from work in 2002, compared with 7 
in 2001; and being struck by an object led to a median 5 days 
away from work in 2002, compared with 4 in 2001. The 1-day 
increase in these more frequently occurring events reflects the 
overall 1-day increase in the median for all cases with days away 
from work. Finally, the data on musculoskeletal disorders show a 
slight increase in the median number of days away from work, 
from 8 days in 2001 to 9 in 2002. 


To compare or not to compare 


The BLS has stated that the change in occupational injury and 


Table 5. Occupations with the highest number of 


injury and illness cases involving days away 
from work, 2000-02 
Number of cases (in thousands) 
Occupation 
2000 2001 2002 
Truckdrivers ..............66 136.1 129.1 112.2 
Nursing aides, orderlies, 

and attendants .......... 74.2 71.0 79.0 
Laborers, non- 

COMSTHUCTION 3 ...cses0-.-0: 87.0 68.9 76.6 
Janitors and cleaners ... 40.7 38.6 42.0 
Construction laborers .. 45.4 44.1 41.9 
Assemblers .........::000+ 38.9 Sint 34.4 
Carpenters ..........-.+00++ 38.3 Sort 28.3 
Supervisors and 

proprietors, sales ...... 24.1 23.1 26.1 
(Coo Che SN eee 27.8 27.8 24.7 
Sales workers, other 

commodities ............... 24.1 22.2 24.7 
GASNIEIS: sasssetntses-csts 26.9 22.2 22.5 
Registered nurses ....... 24.5 24.7 21.9 
Stock handlers and 

DAQQGUS: siccssccssspseecnsnse 23.8 25-7 21.5 

Note: Occupations are in order by the number of cases in 2002. 
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Chart 5. Number of occupational injuries and illnesses involving days away from work and those 


resulting in musculoskeletal disorders, private industry, 1992-2001 
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illness recordkeeping requirements in 2002 resulted in a 
discontinuity in the data series and that comparisons with 
previous years should not be made. Nonetheless, data users are 
eager to track trends and to determine the effect of the record- 
keeping changes. This article was written to provide some 
guidance for those users. Tracking trends will be difficult, 
because determining the exact effect of the recordkeeping 
changes is not possible. But with some careful analysis and 
some caveats, data users may be able to identify patterns. 
Specifically, users who are comparing the data for multiple years 
should keep the following suggestions in mind: 


e Consider proportions, as well as counts. 

e Consider multiple perspectives on the same data, such 
as industry and occupation. 

e Consider specific recordkeeping changes and how they 
might have affected the particular industry, occupation, 


Notes 


worker, or injury/illness. 

e Consider the combination of recordkeeping changes; 
some modifications may counteract others. 

e Look for a continuation of long-run trends—patterns 
that developed for several years prior to and through 
2001. 

e Look for future trends as additional years of data become 
available. 


The BLS Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIInesses will 
continue to report annually on the number and rate of incidents 
by type of case and industry, with detailed information on the 
characteristics of the workers and the incidents for cases 
involving days away from work.” As more years of data under 
the new recordkeeping requirements are accumulated, effects of 
the recordkeeping changes and trends may become more 


apparent. L] 


' See “Workplace Injuries and Illnesses in 2002,” U.S. Department 
of Labor news release 03-913, Dec. 18, 2003. Injury and illness rates 
represent. the number of injuries and illnesses per 100 full-time workers 
and are calculated by multiplying the number of injuries and illnesses 
by the total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year. 
This result is then divided by 200,000 (100 workers, times 40 hours 
per week, times 50 weeks per year) to determine the rate per 100 
equivalent full-time workers. 


? Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, Public Law 91-596, 
section 24. 


3 While the law does not actually specify that BLS data conform to 
the OSHA recordkeeping requirements, such a procedure allows for the 
efficient collection of data that in many cases are already being main- 
tained by employers. In addition, by keeping the definitions consistent 
with OsHA requirements, the BLS guarantees that its data can be used by 
OSHA to monitor employers’ progress in improving occupational safety 
and health. 


4 Federal Register, Jan. 19, 2001, p. 5916. 


> Changes to the program prior to 2002, including a major revision 
in 1992, affected the type and amount of data available, but did not 
change the basic definition of recordable cases of injuries and illnesses. 
Thus, data on the number and rate of occupational injuries and illnesses 
are consistent from 1972 through 2001. 


6 The BLS produces measures of employment, unemployment, 
compensation, price change, and productivity, among other things. 
Participation in some of these data collection efforts is mandatory in 
certain States, while participation in the Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses is mandated by the Federal Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970. 


7 The BLS Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
cover all private-industry employers, not just those required by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration to maintain records. 
Farms with fewer than 11 workers are excluded. Data on railroads and 
on metal and nonmetal mining are not collected directly by the survey. 
Rather, they are provided to the BLS by the Federal Railway 
Administration and the Mine Safety and Health Administration, 
respectively. 


8 The BLS occupational safety and health statistics programs are 
conducted in cooperation with the States, which jointly fund the 
programs. Those States participating in the survey—42 in 2002— 
together with the District of Columbia and three U.S. territories, collect 
sufficient data to produce State estimates. No State data on oc- 
cupational injuries and illnesses are available for nonparticipating 
States. 


° The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries uses multiple source 
documents to identify and verify work-related fatalities. Data published 
annually include demographic details, as well as information on the 
circumstances surrounding the fatality and on the occupation, industry, 
and geographic location of the worker. (See “National Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries in 2003,” U.S. Department of Labor news release 
04-1830, Sept. 22, 2004. Additional data on occupational fatalities 
are available on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/iif/home.htm, 
visited Sept. 30, 2004.) 


10 For example, earlier BLS studies known as Work Injury Reports 
used data captured from injured workers to identify the circumstances 
surrounding specific types of injuries, such as falls from ladders or 
scaffolds. Another program, the Supplementary Data System, compiled 
case and demographic data from workers’ compensation reports in 
about 30 States. 


| The BLS mission statement is taken from the BLS Internet site, 
http://www.bls.gov/bls/blsmissn.htm, visited Aug. 19, 2004. 


’ The OSHA mission statement is taken from the OSHA Internet site, 
http://www.osha.gov, visited Aug. 19, 2004. 


‘5 See http://www.osha.gov/StratPlanPublic/factsheet.pdf, 
visited Aug. 19, 2004. 


'4 See http://www.osha.gov/dcesp/vpp/index.html, visited Aug. 19, 
2004. 


'S Counting Injuries and Illnesses in the Workplace: Proposals for a 
Better System (Washington, Dc, National Academy Press, 1987). (See 
also Katharine G. Abraham, William L. Weber, and Martin E. Personick, 
“Improvements in the BLS health and safety statistical system,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1996, pp. 3-12.) 
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16 The redesign ended the practice of reporting workplace fatalities 
collected in the Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses. Because 
fatalities are rare events, collecting information on them through a 
sample survey did not provide reliable data. In place of the previous 
survey, the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries was introduced to 
capture workplace fatalities. 


‘7 Industry data are based on the three-digit Standard Industrial 
Classification code. 


'§ For 2004 and beyond, a fourth specific illness category—hearing 
loss—was added to the recordkeeping requirement. 


'9 Despite the elimination of the specific illness category for 
disorders associated with repeated trauma, the BLS Survey of 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses continues to provide some amount 
of data on similar conditions. For cases that involve days away from 
work, the survey records repetitive-motion injuries and illnesses, as 
well as musculoskeletal disorders. 


20 Work-related musculoskeletal disorders include cases in which the 
nature of the injury or illness is sprains, strains, tears; back pain, hurt back; 
soreness, pain, hurt, except the back; carpal tunnel syndrome; hernia; or 
musculoskeletal system and connective tissue diseases and disorders when 
the event or exposure leading to the injury or illness is bodily reaction/ 
bending. climbing, crawling, reaching, twisting; overexertion; or repetition. 
Cases of Raynaud’s phenomenon, tarsal tunnel syndrome, and herniated 


spinal discs are not included: although these cases may be considered 
musculoskeletal disorders, the survey classifies them into categories that 
also include cases that do not involve musculoskeletal disorders. 


21 In 1992, the first year that detailed occupation data were collected, 
nonconstruction laborers were the occupation with the greatest number 
of injuries and illnesses involving days away from work, with truckdrivers 
second. Since 1993, truckdrivers have had the greatest number of cases 
involving days away from work each year. 


22 Prior to 2002, incidents in parking lots and recreation facilities were 
presumed not to be work related. Under the new rules, only motor 
vehicle accidents in parking lots are presumed not to be work related. 


23 Information on overall crime statistics are from the U.S. 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics. (See http:// 
www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/glance/viort.htm, visited Oct. 14, 2004. 


24 Federal Register, Jan. 19, 2001, p. 5969. 


5 Beginning with data for 2003, the survey will use the North 
American Industry Classification System to classify industries and the 
Standard Occupational Classification System to classify occupations. 
Prior to 2003, the survey used the Standard Industrial Classification 
System and the Bureau of the Census Occupational Classification 
System, respectively. This change will result in another break in series 
among specific industries and occupations, but not for the overall 
private-industry data. 


APPENDIX: Recordkeeping under the OSHA regulations 


Employer recordkeeping requirements 


The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 requires the 
Secretary of Labor to issue regulations requiring employers to 
maintain accurate records of, and make periodic reports on, work- 
related deaths, injuries, and illnesses. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) maintains those regulations, known 
as the employer recordkeeping requirements. Employers not exempt 
from OsHA’s recordkeeping requirements must prepare and maintain 
records of work-related injuries and illnesses as follows: 


e Use the Log of Work-Related Injuries and Illnesses (Form 300) 
to list injuries and illnesses and to track days away from work, 
work or motion restrictions, and transfers to another job. 

e Use the Injury and Illness Report (Form 301) to record 
supplementary information about recordable cases. A 
workers’ compensation or insurance form may be used if it 
contains the same information. 


e Use the Summary (Form 300A) to show totals for the year in 
each category. The Summary is posted from February 1 to 
April 30 of each year. 


Recordkeeping is a critical part of an employer’s safety and health 
efforts for several reasons: 


e Keeping track of work-related injuries and illnesses can help 
prevent them in the future. 


e Using injury and illness data helps identify problem areas. The 
more the employer knows, the better the employer can identify 
and correct hazardous workplace conditions. 


e The employer can better administer company safety and health 
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programs with accurate records. 


e As employee awareness about injuries, illnesses, and hazards in 
the workplace improves, workers are more likely to follow safe 
work practices and report workplace hazards. OSHA compliance 
officers can rely on the information thus reported to help them 
properly identify and focus on particular types of injuries and 
illnesses. The agency also asks about 80,000 establishments each 
year to report information directly to OSHA, which uses the 
information as part of its site-specific inspection-targeting 
program. The Bureau of Labor Statistics also uses injury and 
illness records as source data for its Annual Survey of 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses, which shows nationwide and 
industrywide safety and health trends.' 


Changes to the recordkeeping requirement 


Among the changes in the OSHA recordkeeping rule are the following: 


e changes in coverage 

e changes in the OSHA forms 

¢ changes in the recording criteria for determining the work 
relationship 


e the elimination of different recording criteria for injuries and 
illnesses 


Exhibit A-1 offers a look at the old and new recordkeeping rules. 
This listing of an employer’s obligations under OSHA’s 
recordkeeping rule is not comprehensive. (See 29 CFR Part 1904 and 
other parts of that instruction for details pertaining to all 
recordkeeping obligations.) 


Changes in types of cases 


Changes to OSHA recordkeeping requirement from 2001 to 2002 


Old rule, through 2001 | 


New rule, 2002 and beyond 


Forms (§1904.29) 


OSHA 200, Log and Summary; osHa 
101, Supplemental Record 


OSHA 300, Log; OSHA 300 A: Summary; 
OSHA 301, Incident Report 


Work related (§1904.5) 


Any aggravation of a preexisting condition by a work- 
place event or exposure makes the case work related. 


Exceptions to the presumption of a work relationship: 
1. Member of the general public 
2. Symptoms arising on premises and due totally to 
outside factors 
3. Parking lot/recreational facility 


Significant aggravation of a preexisting condition by a 


Exceptions to the presumption of a work relationship: 
1. Member of the general public 


2. Symptoms arising on premises and due totally to 
outside factors 
3. Voluntary participation in wellness program 


4. Eating, drinking, and preparing one’s own food 
5. Personal tasks outside working hours 
6. Personal grooming, self-medication, self-infliction 


7. Motor vehicle accident in parking lot or access road 
during commute 


8. Cold or flu 
9. Mental illness, unless the employee voluntarily 


presents a medical opinion stating that he or she has 
a mental illness that is work related. 


New case 


(§1904.6) 


workplace event or exposure makes the case work related. 


New event or exposure; new case 


30-day rule for cumulative trauma disorders 


Aggravation of a case in which signs or symptoms have 
not resolved is a continuation of the original case. 
No such criteria 


General recording 


criteria (§1904.7) 


All work-related illnesses are recordable. 


Restricted work activity occurs it the employee 
1. Cannot work a full shift 


2. Cannot perform all of his or her normal job duties, 
defined as any duty the employee would be expected 
to perform throughout the calendar year 


Restricted work activity limited to the day of injury makes 
the case recordable. 
Day counts: 
Count workdays 
No cap on count 


Work-related illnesses are recordable if they meet the 
general recording criteria. 
Restricted work activity occurs if the employee 

1. Cannot work a full shift 


defined as any duty the employee regularly performs 
at least once a week 


Restricted work activity limited to the day of injury does 
not make the case recordable. 
Day counts: 

Count calendar days 

180-day cap on count 


2. Cannot perform all of his or her routine job functions, 
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2002 


Continued—changes to OSHA recordkeeping requirement from 2001 to 


Old rule, through 2001 


rc 


New rule, 2002 and beyond 


Medical treatment does not include 
1. Visits to a medical doctor for observation only 


2. Diagnostic procedures 


3. First aid 
First-aid list in Bluebook! is a list of examples and is not 
comprehensive. 


Two doses of a prescription medicine qualifies as medical 
treatment. 


Any dosage of over-the-counter medicine qualifies as 
first aid 


Two or more hot or cold treatments qualifies as 
medical treatment. 


Drilling a nail qualifies as medical treatment. 


Applying a butterfly bandage or an adhesive skin closure 
qualifies as medical treatment. 


Recordable nonminor injuries: 
1. Fractures 


2. Second- and third-degree burns 


Medical treatment does not include 
1. Visits to a medical doctor for observation and 
counseling only 


2. Diagnostic procedures (including the administration 
of prescription medication for diagnostic purposes) 


3. First aid 
First-aid list in the regulation is comprehensive. Any other 
procedure is a medical treatment. 


One dose of a prescription medicine qualifies as medical 
treatment. 


An over-the-counter medicine at prescription strength 
qualifies as medical treatment. 


Any number of hot or cold treatments qualifies as first aid. 


Drilling a nail qualifies as first aid. 


Applying a butterfly bandage or an adhesive skin closure 
qualifies as first aid. 


Recordable significant diagnosed injuries or illnesses: 
1. Fractures 


2. Punctured eardrums 
3. Cancer 
4. Achronic irreversible disease 


Specific disorders 


Hearing loss: Federal enforcement for a 25-dB shift in 
hearing from original baseline 


Needle sticks and sharps injuries are recorded only if the 
case results in medical treatment, days away from work, 
days of restricted work, or seroconversion. 


All medical removal’ procedures that are under the 
provisions of other OSHA standards are recordable. 


A positive skin test for tuberculosis is recordable when 
it is known to be a workplace exposure to active 
tuberculosis disease. In five industries, the presumption 
is of a work relationship. 


Beginning January |, 2003, record all work-related cases of 
hearing loss that meet both of the following conditions on 
the same audiometric test for either ear: 
1. The employee has experienced a standard threshold shift 
and 
2. The employee’s total hearing level is 25 dB or more above 
audiometric zero (averaged at 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 Hz) 
in the same ear(s) affected by the standard threshold 
shift. 


Beginning January 1, 2004, a separate hearing-loss column 
appears on the OSHA 300 Log. 
Needle sticks and sharps injuries that may be contaminated 


with another person’s blood or with infectious material 
are recorded. 


All medical removal’ procedures that are under the 
provisions of other OSHA standards are recordable. 


A positive skin test for tuberculosis is recordable when it 
is known to be a workplace exposure to active tuberculosis 
disease. There is no presumption of a work relationship 
in any industry. 


— 
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Exhibit A-1. Continued—changes to OSHA recordkeeping requirement from 2001 to 


2002 


Old rule, through 2001 


New rule, 2002 and beyond 


Other issues 


The employer must enter the employee’s name on all cases. 


Employees have access to the entire log, including names; 
they do not have access to supplementary form OSHA 101. 


Employers must report all work-related fatalities to OSHA. 


The employer, or the employee who supervised the 
preparation of the log and summary, can certify the annual 
summary. 

The employer must post the annual summary during the 
month of February. 


Employers need not inform employees regarding how they 
are to report an injury or illness. 


The employer must enter “Privacy Cases,” rather than the 
employee’s name, and must keep a separate list of the case 
number and corresponding names. 

Employees and their authorized representatives have 
access to the entire log, including names. Employees have 
access to their own Incident Reports (OSHA 301). 
Authorized representatives have access to a portion of all 
OSHA 301’s. 

Employers need not report fatalities resulting from motor 
vehicle accidents on public streets or highways that do 
not occur in a construction zone. 


A company executive must certify the annual summary. 


The employer must post the annual summary anytime from 
February | to April 30. 

Employers must inform each employee regarding how he 
or she is to report an injury or illness. 


' Recordkeeping Guidelines for Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses (OMB no. 1220-0229). 

* Medical removal is the required removal of an employee from 
a work location when certain criteria are met (for example, the 


Exhibit A-2, Designation of types of occupational injury and illness cases under the 


OSHA recordkeeping rules, 2001 and 2002 


amount of lead in the bood reaches a specific level). 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration; on the Internet at http://www.osha.gov/ 
recordkeeping/R Kside-by-side.html, visited Sept. 30, 2004. 


2001 and prior years 


2002 and future years 


Total injury and illness cases 
Lost-workday cases 


Cases with days away from work! 
Cases with restricted work activity only 
Cases without lost workdays 


Total injuries 
Lost-workday cases 
Cases with days away from work! 
Cases with restricted work activity only 
Cases without lost workdays 


Total illnesses 
Lost-workday cases 
Cases with days away from work' 
Cases with restricted work activity only 
Cases without lost workdays 


Total injury and illness cases 
Cases with days away from work, with a job transfer, or 
with restricted work activity 
Cases with days away from work? 
Cases with a job transfer or restricted work activity 
Other recordable cases 


Total injuries 


Total illnesses 


! May include days of restricted work activity, as well as days 
away from work. 


2 May include days with a job transfer or with restricted work 
activity, as well as days away from work. 
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In 2001 and previous years, the type of occupational injury and 
illness case was recorded separately for total injuries and illnesses, 
for injuries only, and for illnesses only. This kind of separate 
calculation resulted in the ability to tabulate detailed case-type 


Note to the appendix 


information for each of the three categories. Beginning in 2002, 
case-type data are recorded only once, which limits the amount of 
detail that can be tabulated. Exhibit A-2 indicates the available data 
by type of case before and after the recordkeeping change. 


' The source of the preceding information is the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. (See the OSHA 
notice in the Federal Register, Jan. 149, 2001, p. 5916; and OSHA Fact 
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Sheet: Highlights of OSHA’s Recordkeeping Rule. Links to these 
documents are available on the Internet at http://www.osha.gov/ 
recordkeeping/index.html, visited Aug. 19, 2004. 
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Hedonic Regression Models 


Hedonic regression models using 
in-house and out-of-house data 


Two data sources used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

to create hedonic regression models have their own distinct 
advantages and disadvantages; the Bureau performs research 
on each data source in an effort to meet its current 


and ever-evolving future needs 


he research leading up to the publication of 
this article was conducted under the CPI 
initiative to expand the scope of developing 
hedonic regression models for quality adjustment 
purposes to more items within the CPI market 
basket. The primary focus of the article is to provide 
a detailed analysis of the hedonic modeling process 
and to illustrate the characteristics of two data 
sources the Bureau of Labor Statistics has chosen 
to utilize in its ongoing research on hedonic-based 
quality adjustment methods. 

Early research by BLS personnel and a significant 
portion of the current research done by the CPI 
staff in this area rely upon the existing sample of 
CPI data for the creation of hedonic regression 
models.' When it was recommended that the 
Bureau expand its use of hedonic models for quality 
adjustment purposes to more items within the CPI, 
situations arose in which the existing sample size 
of the items chosen were deemed insufficient to 
support the creation of hedonic models. To alleviate 
this problem, supplemental samples were designed 
and collected exclusively for hedonic modeling 
purposes.’ Despite the Bureau’s having full control 
over this type of sample data, such an “in-house” 
prescription was not seen as a cure-all, because 
designing and collecting these data exhausts many 
BLS resources. Accordingly, the Bureau was led to 
investigate the use of hedonic models created with 
market data purchased from private firms that 
specialize in collecting point-of-sale observational 
data.? Purchased, or out-of-house, data offer many 


enhancements over in-house data, but are costly 
and have their own sets of limitations. 

With home-based telephones (corded or cord- 
less), the Bureau has an opportunity to compare 
the process and results of using both in-house and 
out-of-house data in the creation of hedonic 
regression models. This article discusses the issues 
of data quality, the specification of a model, and the 
application of hedonic quality adjustments to 
substitutions in the CPI sample. Empirical evidence 
and quantitative data support the topics addressed. 
The next section examines the characteristics of 
the data. Following that section, the results of the 
models are presented, and a discussion illustrates 
how they could have been used in quality- 
adjusting substitutions in the CPI. The final 
section is a follow-up of what has changed with 
the data and presents a brief conclusion. 


The data 


Sources. The price data used in the analysis 
that follows were collected by BLS data collectors 
for the CPI and by the NPD Group, a private firm 
that collects and sells point-of-sale marketing 
information. The CPI sample consists of price data 
for home-based telephones from the official CPI 


- sample and a specially designed supplemental 


research sample that was created and collected in 
order to increase the robustness of the existing 
sample to facilitate hedonic modeling research. 
CPI statisticians drew the supplemental sample 
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on the basis of current CPI sampling procedures. The CPI sample 
is designed to be representative of consumer spending habits 
and is distributed across the country and across all types of 
retail outlets. The NPD Group sampie is a collection of point-of- 
sale data for home-based telephones from various partnered 
retail outlets from across the country. The Bureau purchased 
these data from Npp to explore the use of out-of-house data in 
developing hedonic regression models. npp offers point-of-sale 
data for a wide range of consumer goods and services. Most of 
the company’s clients are private firms that use the sales data to 
make marketing decisions. 


Sample design. Allof the price data for this study were collect- 
ed in August and September of 2000. It was during these months 
that the Bureau was able to collect its supplemental sample. The 
agency purchased roughly 2 years of telephone data from the 
NPD Group, but in order to make timely comparisons with the 
CPI sample, only data from the aforementioned months were 
used in the upcoming analysis. 

The CPI sample consists of price quotes, each of which 
represents a single item sold in a retail outlet. Each quote consists 
of the item’s listed price at the time of collection, a description of 
the item’s physical characteristics, and information about where 
the item is sold. Under current CPI sampling procedures, data 
collectors initiate price quotes by using a multistage probability 
selection technique. The probabilities of selecting items for 
pricing are proportional to the sales of the items. A slightly 
augmented item selection procedure was followed in pricing the 
supplemental sample. In this procedure, data collectors were 
told how many cellular, corded, and cordless telephones to price 
in each outlet. Respondents in the outlet were asked to rank 
unique model numbers according to their sales figures and the 
length of time they had been available for sale in the outlet. 
Unique models that were both good sellers and fairly recent 
arrivals to the outlet were chosen for the sample. 

The supplemental sample added 398 observations to the 
existing 115 observations from the official CPI sample. BLS data 
collectors were unable to collect 21 percent of the supplemental 
sample. The final sample consisted of 314 supplemental 
observations and the 115 observations from the official CPI 
sample, for a total of 429 observations. 

Telephones are included in the information and information 
processing CPI expenditure class (coded EE). Specifically, 
telephones represent one cluster in the entry-level item (ELI) 
category telephones, peripheral equipment, and accessories 
(EE041). This cluster includes both home-based telephones and 
cellular telephones. After observations for cellular telephones 
and observations with duplicate model numbers from within a 
unique retail outlet were excluded, the CPI sample for home- 
based telephones totaled 261 observations. 

The NPD sample is a collection of aggregated and average- 
priced point-of-sale observations representing a group of unique 
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product model numbers. Specifically, data are collected in 
various cooperating retail chain outlets. NPD classifies these 
outlets by type, or “channel,” and then aggregates the data 
across channels to arrive at a national estimate of the average 
price for each unique product model number for which data are 
collected.* Each observation includes an average price (total 
expenditures for a unique product model number, divided by 
total number of units of that model sold) and information on the 
item’s physical characteristics. NPD has more than 400 partici- 
pating retail partners that provide the market data it sells. This 
group of retailers includes department stores, mass merchants, 
specialty stores, and other venues. Because the data are col- 
lected from transactions, they represent actual consumer pur- 
chases in those retail outlets which cooperated with the survey. 

As stated earlier, the Bureau purchased approximately 2 years 
of monthly point-of-sale data for corded and cordless tele- 
phones from NPD, but only data from August and September of 
2000 were used in this study. The combined sample of those 2 
months for both corded and cordless telephones consisted of 
669 observations. 

The NPD sample was further reduced by eliminating 
observations pertaining to unique product model numbers 
collected in August when data on those same numbers also 
were collected in September. Unique product model numbers 
with data for only August or only September were kept in the 
sample. After these reductions, the final data set totaled 371 
NPD observations. 


Cleaning. Cleaning the data sets was a tedious exercise, but 
one that had to be regarded with importance. The CPI sample 
was Cleaned by attempting to match the descriptions of all 
collected manufacturer model numbers with descriptions found 
on manufacturers’ Internet Web sites. Corrections were made to 
the data when inconsistencies were found. Not all model 
numbers were capable of being verified through the manufac- 
turers’ sites, however. Because old models are discontinued 
and replaced by new models every few months, it becomes 
difficult to find data for older model numbers after a long time 
has passed since their discontinuation. For those model 
numbers for which primary data were not available, credible 
secondary Internet Web sites were used for verification. 

A unique characteristic of the CPI data is that they contain 
information about the type of business or retail outlet where the 
data were collected. The variable that gives this information is 
included in many hedonic regression models created by the 
CPI. Its primary use is as a control variable to account for the 
effects that varying business practices may have on the price of 
goods offered in an outlet. Each type of business category is 
assigned a code that BLS data collectors use to classify the retail 
outlet in which data are collected. Inconsistencies and coding 
errors between the classifications and actual retail outlet names 
were evaluated and corrected as needed. 


Cleaning the NPD data was surmised to be a task less tedious 
than cleaning the CP! data. The reasoning behind this assumption 
begins with the fact that describing the characteristics of an item 
correctly is difficult, given the diversity of work each cP! data 
collector is responsible for, the complexity of the data collection 
forms, the variety of the items themselves, and the paucity of 
knowledgeable respondents within outlets. The CPI data thus 
needed to be reviewed. By contrast, the NPD Group is a company 
whose business is collecting and selling market data. The 
accuracy of the NPD data is improved by electronic scanners in 
the retail outlets that supply data to the company. These scanners 
record price and quantity information, along with a minimal 
amount of characteristic information in the form of SKU numbers 
(unique identifying numbers manufacturers assign to their 
products). NPD maintains a library of SKU’s and characteristic 
information on each one. Some degree of quality control is 
employed by NPD in packaging the company’s data. Collecting 
and maintaining data in this way would seem to result in fewer 
errors in the measurement of characteristic variables. 

To test this theory, a random sample (5 percent of the total) 
was generated from each “precleaned” data set, and the item de- 
scriptions of those model numbers were checked against either 
manufacturers’ information or information from credible 
secondary sources. The following tabulation of the quality of 
the samples before cleaning shows the results of this analysis 
(entries are percentages): 


CPI, NPD, 
Item 5 percent, 5 percent, 
descriptions n=/14 n=18 
RE OITCC [suet sedesecessnssscsscncenadscsesdscussessousonsess 36 82 
Missing or incorrect 
SPCCIICALIONSe teects-ccte.cecte-eccces-sescesesess2 43 12 
Ou GMOLaVer ita cet-ccetvectsscctseceecetcess cess 21 6 


Because more than 80 percent of the NPD sample had correct 
descriptions, compared with roughly one-third of the CPI sample, 
verifying each model number in the NPD sample might have 
proven inefficient and unwise. Accordingly, another element of 
the NPD sample was selected for investigation: the description 
field. 

Found in the NPD sample purchased by the Bureau, the 
description field consists of a highly general description of each 
unique model number. The latter is likely to be a product identifier 
used by the manufacturer or retailer. A random selection of model 
numbers was cross-checked by comparing the information in the 
description field with the item’s actual description. The 
consistency between the two was similar enough to justify 
simply verifying the item description by consulting the 
description field for all the model numbers in the sample. 

The NPD sample had to be further reduced after the initial 
cleaning phase. A total of 10 unique product model numbers had 
no price, rendering them unsuitable for modeling purposes. Seven 


model numbers were for items that were outside the scope of the 
CPI and therefore were ineligible for pricing.° Finally, two model 
numbers had average prices that were well below average for the 
types of telephones they represented. After deletion of those 19 
unique model numbers, the final NPD sample stood at 352. 


Market and product background. The market for home-based 
telephones is an established, mature market. Most consumers 
who have such telephones already have replaced their old ones 
with more technologically advanced models as they arrive in the 
marketplace (for example, corded to cordless or analog cordless 
to digital cordless phones). Consumers routinely accept new 
generations of advanced technology, and a few premium features 
are well known and valued by consumers. Manufacturers of 
home-based telephones bundle the different varieties of their 
product with features the consumer is thought to value. 

Corded telephones allow for a clear, static-free conversation, 
but lack the convenience and mobility of a cordless telephone. 
Still, many people choose to keep corded telephones in their 
homes because they are inexpensive and reliable. Consumers of 
cordless telephones are met with a wide variety from which to 
choose. The most basic and inexpensive type of cordless 
telephone is the 46- to 49-MHz analog phone. For more security, 
900-MHz analog telephones are available, although they provide 
less clarity and security than their 900-MHz digital counterparts. 
Home-based telephones underwent a substantial technological 
improvement in 1995 with the introduction of digital spread- 
spectrum (Dss) technology. This feature allows the signal to 
randomly jump channels, making it less susceptible to inter- 
ference and eavesdropping. As the popularity of cordless 
telephones grew, the 900-MHz frequency range became over- 
crowded. In response, the Federal Communications Commission 
opened up the 2.4-GHz frequency to cordless telephones in 1998, 
whereupon the operating range of such telephones increased 
substantially.° However, even though the capability of a tele- 
phone to function at larger bandwidths is a valued characteristic, 
it is not as valuable as the ability to operate through Dss 
technology. While there are fewer signals to interfere with in the 
higher frequencies and the operating range is increased, without 
DsS technology interference and decreased security can still be 
problematic.’ 5.8-GHz technology was not available during the 
period covered by this study, but has recently become available 
in the U.S. market for cordless phones. 

Home-based telephone manufacturers will typically produce 
many models of a telephone, with each model including certain 
valued features. For example, a manufacturer may produce four 
types of 900-MHz digital phones: a basic model, a digital phone 
with caller ID, a digital speakerphone with caller ID, and a digital 
speakerphone with caller ip and a digital answering machine. It is 
presumed that the prices of these different telephones will be- 
come progressively higher as each additional feature is added to 
the basic model. 
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Comparing the samples. A closer look at the CPI and NPD data 
sets reveals a similar distribution in the number of observations 
of each type of telephone. Chart 1 shows the distribution of 
unique model numbers for each type of telephone by the percent 
of each sample. Four different samples will be analyzed in this 
section: the CPI, the unweighted NPD, the quantity-weighted 
NPD (NPDQ), and the value-weighted NPD (NPDV).° In the August 
and September 2000 data set, most of the cordless telephones 
operate at 900 MHz. This type of telephone was, and still is, very 
popular. Corded telephones account for a large percentage of 
each sample, a fact that is interesting because the NPD sample 
for corded telephones is collected independently of the com- 
pany’s sample for cordless telephones and the NPD samples 
reflect transaction spending behaviors by consumers. In con- 
trast, the CPI substitution procedure of pricing another item of 
similar quality when the original item is no longer available could 
result in a biased sample consisting of a disproportionate number 
of corded telephones or older generations of cordless telephones 
that are available for sale, but of which few are actually sold. 
However, because of the similarities in the percentages of each 
type of telephone in the CPI and NPD samples, it appears that the 
sample is unbiased toward any one type of telephone. Another 
point of interest is that the percentage of 2.4-GHz Dss telephones 
in the CPI sample is more than twice as large as the percentage of 
those telephones in the NPD and NPDQ samples, but less than 
the percentage in the NPDV sample. The reason for these 
disparities could be that the CPI sample is disproportionately 
representing anew good. It is also important to note that the CPI 
sample had no 2.4~-GHz analog telephones and the NPD sample 
had no 2.4-GHz digital telephones. Whether these omissions wili 
result in any specification bias is unclear. 

Overall, a priori expectations of the average prices of tele- 
phones were met. The newer, more sophisticated telephones 
clearly have higher average prices than the older telephones. 
Chart 2 shows the distribution of average prices by type of 
telephone for all samples. The average price of each type of 
telephone is usually higher in the CPI sample. This pattern is 
expected, because the Bureau collects list-price data for the CPI 
sample whereas NPD collects transaction prices, which usually 
are lower than list prices. The NPDV sample has a slightly higher 
average price than the NPDQ sample for each type of telephone. 
This difference has implications in the debate over whether to 
use quantity weighting or value weighting. Erwin Diewert sug- 
gests that quantity weighting tends to give too little weight to 
high-priced models and too much weight to less expensive 
models that have fewer newer characteristics.° 

Another perspective from which to compare the similarities 
between the CPI and NPD samples is to examine the distribution 
of brand names and unique model numbers found in those 
samples. The final CPI sample of 261 observations contains 18 
brand names and 156 unique model numbers. The final NPD 
sample of 352 observations contains 22 brand names and 352 
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unique model numbers.’? In total, 13 brand names and 67 model 
numbers were common to both samples. 


Quality characteristics. Three unique value-adding charac- 
teristics of the CPI and NPD data sets are of particular interest to 
the analysis presented. The first is the vintage variable found in 
the NPD sample. The vintage represents the date each unique 
model number first appeared in the sample. It marks the intro- 
duction and prevalence of new, innovative technologies in the 
telephone market. The vintage variable is useful because it makes 
it possible to observe the changing prices of models over time. 
As stated earlier, only data for August and September of 2000 
were used for this study, but approximately 2 years of telephone 
data were purchased from NPD. Looking at data over this longer 
period may reveal trends in the pricing behavior over the product 
life cycle. 

Chart 3 graphs the average vintage (or age) and the average 
(unweighted) price of each type of telephone. Vintage is meas- 
ured by the number of months each model number has been in 
the sample. Newer model numbers will have lower vintage values. 
Model numbers that were introduced in September 2000 have a 
vintage value of unity. The vintage values were averaged for 
each type of telephone. In this small sample of data, it is apparent 
that those telephone models which are likely to have the lowest 
vintage values (the 2.4-GHz models) and the most advanced 
features (the DSS models) also have the highest average prices. 
The vintage variable has many uses as a diagnostic tool and may 
indeed be valuable in modeling the NPD data. 

Another valuable feature of the NPD sample is the ability to 
weight each model number in it by either the quantity of units 
sold or the value of expenditures on that model number. As 
illustrated earlier in chart 2, the average prices of the various 
types of telephone can differ under all three weighting methods, 
a feature whose implications will be examined later in the article. 

It seems clear that, by the nature of the NPD data, a weighted 
sample would be preferred over an unweighted sample. Un- 
weighted, the NPD sample is simply an equally weighted list of 
model numbers; weighted, however, it becomes a more infor- 
mative sample, indicating consumers’ preferences for telephones. 
The importance of weighting is obvious in the case of the 46- to 
49-MHz telephones: as shown in chart 1, this type of telephone 
represents a sizeable percentage of the unweighted NPD sample, 
but its presence in the weighted sample is minuscule. The opposite is 
true with the 900-MHz analog telephones, whose impact in the 
weighted sample is far greater than in the unweighted sample. 

The CPI sample does not weight quantity or expenditure data, 

but it is designed in a manner that gives more popular models a 
greater chance of being included in the sample. It could be argued 
that this is a satisfactory weighting method, but it is unlikely that 
it is as capable of tracking consumer spending preferences as 
accurately as the electronic scanners found in the checkout lines 
of NPD’s retail partners. 


| 
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Chart 1. Percent of sample by type of telephone for each sample 
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Chart 2. Average prices of telephones by type for each sample 
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Chart 3. 


Average vintage and average price for types of telephone, NPD sample’ 
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The final quality characteristic worth mentioning is the set of 
control variables available in the CPI sample. The CPI uses the 
list price advertised for each type of telephone at the time the 
data are collected. CPI data collectors report that price and 
indicate whether it was classified as a sale price or a regular price. 
This information is used as a control variable in some hedonic 
models employed by the CPI to control for the negative effect 
sale price indicators have on prices, other things being equal. 

The cpt also includes information on the types of retail outlets 
in which the data are collected. This feature of the CPI sample is 
important, because it aids in controlling for the effects each type 
of retail outlet may have on the price of the items offered there. 
Usually, when these control variables are included in hedonic 
models, the resulting parameter estimates are logical and in 
accordance with a predicted order of relative value. 

The last control variable of note in the CPI sample is that 
indicating the region and city size for each observation. The CPI 
divides the United States into four regions, and the cities in 
which the Bureau collects data are assigned one of three size 
labels based on their populations. Variables for region and city 
size are used to control for the possible effects location may 
have on the price of goods sold. The usefulness of the geography 
variables is difficult to quantify, but they do aid in minimizing the 
unexplained variation in those price-determining variables which 
are being estimated. 
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Months Months 
or dollars or dollars 
a0 + 120 


Bi Average vintage (in months) Hl Average price (in dollars) 


900-MHz 
digital 
Type of telephone 


‘There are no 2.4-GHz digital telephones in the NPD samples. 


900-MHz 
DSS 


2.4-GHz 
analog 


2.4-GHz 
DSss 


Data reservations. Despite the number of positive attributes | 
associated with both data sets, four lingering reservations about 
the data deserve attention: 


¢ The representativeness of the samples 

¢ The absence of area, outlet (or channel), and type-of-price 
indicators from the NPD sample 

¢ The quality of the characteristic data 

¢ The age of the data 


The discussion of the representativeness of the data is best 

addressed by splitting it into two issues. The first is whether the 
data are representative of the market for home-based telephones. 
Mary Kokoski, Keith Waehrer, and Patricia Rozaklis note that, 
because the NPD sample is not collected under the probability 
sampling procedures that are used for the CPI sample, the relative 
degrees of representation of specific models in the respective 
samples are different.'' The NPD sample is capable of reflecting 
changes in consumer purchasing habits, because it is a measure 
of actual telephone purchases. In this regard, the NPD sample 
could be more representative of the market for telephones than 
the CPI sample, which has the potential to be skewed toward 
older models due to the CPI’s procedure that instructs data 
collectors to substitute an item of similar quality when the one 
they were originally pricing becomes unavailable.'* As shown in 


chart 1, however, such a concern over representativeness is not 
entirely warranted in this situation, because the CPI and NPD 
samples are fairly similar in their distribution of the various types 
_ Of telephone. 

‘The second issue with regard to representativeness has to do 
with where the data are collected. The outlets from which the 
Bureau collects price quotes for the CP! differ from those sampled 
by NPD, thus affecting both the product mix and prices. The CPI 
data are collected in a wide variety of retail outlets across the 
country. These outlets, which represent answers by respondents 
of the Consumer Expenditure Survey to questions about where 
they make their purchases, are chosen through statistical sam- 
pling procedures.'° NPD, by contrast, collects its data from retail 
outlets it has partnerships with. This approach introduces some 
bias into the NPD sample, because some types of retail outlets 
may not be represented in the national sales figures NPD 
produces. In particular, the Bureau is aware that certain major 
discount department stores do not contribute data to NPD. The 
exclusion of important retailers from the NPD sample is a critical 
shortcoming of the NPD data. 

The second reservation regarding the data—the absence of 
area, outlet, and type-of-price indicators from the NPD sample— 
deals with factors that contribute to the quality of the models. 
Each price quote in the CPI is accompanied by information stating 
where it was collected. This information consists of the specific 
outlet name, a type of business classification code, and the size 
and region category of the city in which the quote was collected. 
The information is converted into variables that control for the 
effects different types of business practices and geographic 
locations may have on the product mix and price. Such control 
usually helps minimize the variation in parameter estimates for 
price-determining characteristics in the model. The NPD sample 
does not have any control variables; therefore, even if the NPD 
sample happened to be collected in the same mix of retail outlets 
that the CPI sample used, there would still be no way of 
accounting for the effects of geography and outlet characteristics 
in regression models constructed from NPD data. 

The NPD sample also lacks a sale or markdown price indicator. 
Unlike the CPI sample, the NPD sample uses an aggregated 
average price of the units sold for a unique model number in the 
outlets that supply data to NPD. Such an average, however, is a 
national average and has no indication of whether the units were 
sold at a sale price or a regular price. Because items sold at a sale 
price generally are of a lower price than other items of similar 
quality, all other things being equal, it is appropriate to control 
for the effects of sale prices in the regression model through the 
use of a dummy variable. 

The third reservation about the data concerns the quality of 
characteristic data. Well-defined characteristic data are essential 
to creating reliable models. CPI researchers spend considerable 
amounts of time and resources preparing and cleaning the data 
they use for modeling. The NPD characteristic data were defined 
more precisely than the CPI characteristic data. However, it may 


be unwise to assume that NPD data for all other goods would be 
of the same level of quality as the telephone data. By the same 
token, while the CPI sample for telephones was not as well 
defined, CPI data for other goods may be of a more acceptable 
quality. More importantly, the collection of CPI data is under the 
control of the Bureau and is capable of being manipulated in 
order to increase the quality of the data. CPI data collectors can 
be directed as to what data to collect, and data collection forms 
can be updated to capture innovations and other valuable quality 
characteristics. The Bureau forgoes this level of involvement 
with NPD data. 

Besides having this obvious concern about the accuracy of 
each data set, analysts may worry about the possibility that the 
definitions, categories, and quality characteristics identified by 
both data sets will differ from one another. Because hedonic 
models created with NPD data could eventually be used to make 
quality adjustments to CPI data, the variables denoting quality 
characteristics in those models would need to be similar enough 
to the specifications found in the cP! data for the desired quality 
adjustments to be made. For the most part, the CPI and NPD data 
are fairly similar, although there are a few differences worth 
mentioning in the subsequent discussion of the hedonic modeis." 

The last major reservation about the data has to do with their 
age. Both samples represent data from August and September of 
2000. The CPI sample was cleaned for this study during the first 
half of 2002, and the npp sample was cleaned during the first 
quarter of 2003. Given the amount of time between collection and 
cleaning, difficulty arose in verifying the descriptions of each 
model number through Internet sites. Many model numbers were 
either no longer current or completely out of production by the 
time the data were cleaned. Also, the telephone market has 
changed considerably since 2000. 2.4-GHz telephones are far 
more prevalent now, and new technologies are available. Accord- 
ingly, using hedonic models created with old data to quality- 
adjust substitutions in current samples is questionable, especially 
because the market for telephones is so different now from what 
it was then. If the coefficients of the variables were created from 
current data, they would likely be quite different from what they 
were a number of years ago. 


Model specification 


The first step in building the hedonic model is creating variables 
from the telephone data. Dummy variables were constructed for 
all characteristic data, except for the vintage variable in the NPD 
models. Vintage is a continuous variable, and its parameter 
estimate must be multiplied by the age of the unique model 
number (in months) to be interpreted correctly. 

Once the variables are created, a functional form for the 
regression model is chosen and the model is specified on the 
basis of a priori assumptions about price-influencing charac- 
teristics. The most common functional form recommended in the 
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hedonic literature is the semilogarithmic form.'* This form is 
preferred because it fits the data particularly well and because 
the coefficient estimates generated from the model can be 
interpreted as being the proportion of a good’s price that is 
directly attributable to the respective characteristics of that 
good. The semilogarithmic form is given by the equation 


Inp,=B, + Bx, + BX, +... TBAT 


ip apy 
where In p,is the natural logarithm of the price of each good, 
B, is the coefficient of the characteristic variable X,, and ¢,is the 
error term. The value of B, is interpreted as the value of the 
base good without any of the quality characteristics that add 


value to or subtract value from that good.'* The dependent 


variable is defined differently in both samples: for the CPI sample, 
it is the list price collected for each observation; the NPD sample 
uses the average transaction price of each unique model number. 

As stated earlier, the NPD sample is capable of being weighted 
by the quantity of units sold or by the value of expenditures for 
each model number. Given this capability, regression models were 
calculated for the earlier mentioned four different data sets: the 
CPI sample, the unweighted NPD sample (NPD), the NPD sample 
with value weighting (NPDV), and the NPD sample with quantity 
weighting (NPDQ). 


Preliminary models. A set of preliminary models, each of 
which included only variables for the types of telephones, a 
variable controlling for prices collected on sale, and a continuous 
variable for vintage produced the results shown in table 1. The 
order of the relative values of the coefficients for the telephone- 
type variables matches a priori expectations. All of the cordless 
types of telephone are of greater value than the corded tele- 
phones. Cordiess 46- to 49-MHz analog telephones are statis- 
tically insignificant in all models except the NPDQ. The other 
cordless types of telephone are in an expected order, with 2.4- 
GHz Dss types having the largest coefficient in all models. The 
CPI sample did not have any 2.4-GHz analog telephones, and the 
NPD, NPDV, and NPDQ samples did not have any 2.4-GHz digital 
telephones. The sign on the coefficient for the sale price variable 
in the CPI model is negative, meeting a priori expectations, but 
the variable is statistically insignificant. The sign on the 
coefficient for the vintage variable is negative, also meeting 
expectations, and is statistically significant in all three of the NPD 
models. 


Final models. Additional characteristic variables were included 
in the final models, along with a few brand-name variables. Control 
variables for the type of business, the region, and the size of the 
city in which the data are collected were included in the final CP! 
model. The final models yielded the results shown in table 2. 
Other than the variables for the type of telephone and the 
brand name, only the caller ID, handset keypad, and dual keypad 
characteristic variables appear in all four models. The caller 1p 
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variable is statistically significant in all models, and its coefficient 
values in the CPI, NPDV, and NPDQ models are similar. The same 
is true for the keypad placement variables. Corded telephones 
with keypads only on the handset are typically featureless and 
inexpensive, which explains the negative sign on the coefficient 
of the associated variable. By contrast, cordless telephones with 
keypads on both the base unit and the handset are generally 
more sophisticated than those with keypads only on the handset, 
resulting in large positive coefficients for this variable. 

Other characteristic variables are similar, but not exactly the 
same, in all models. For example, the speakerphone feature 
variable applies only to corded telephones in the CPI model, but 
only to corded telephones without three or more line capabilities 
in the NPD models. Multiple line capability also is modeled | 
differently in the various models. In the CPI model, the variable _ 
for multiple line capability does not distinguish between 
telephones with exactly two lines and telephones with three or 
more lines. By contrast, the NPD models make this distinction. 
Still, the variable for two line capabilities in the NPD models does 
not apply to telephones with conference call capability, and the 
variable for three or more lines applies only to corded telephones. 

Some characteristic variables are unique to one data set. For 
instance, the CPI model includes a variable for telephones with 
digital answering machines attached. Oddly, there are no 
variables for these types of telephones in the NPD sample. The 
NPD models, however, include variables for conference call and 


| Table 1, Preliminary models 


Variable name cPl NPD NPDV NPDQ 
+ Bay Ni i, 

Intercept: xc: c.tesc canescens 13.236 13.647 13.839 | 13.263 

(-.0542) | (-—.0874) | (—.0845) | (-.0653) 

COMRG ences een Rents Base Base Base Base 

Cordless 46-49 MHZ ........ 157 -028|  -.087| 1.304 

(-.1829) | (-—.0978) | (-.1799) | (-.1473) 

Cordless 900-MHz analog .. ‘697 1304 101 1418 

(-.0827) | (-.0897) | (-.0783) | (-.0623) 

Cordless 900-MHz digital ... “108 1.653 1.655 1.039 

(-.1004) | (-.1451) | (—.1033) | (-.1099) 

Cordless 900-MHz pss ....... 4.392 1796 1.602 4.011 

(-.1614) | (-.1209)} (-—.1253) | (-.139) 

Cordless 2.4-GHz analog ... (?) 1.703 .500 11.002 

.. | (—93618) | (—.2883) | (--3444) 

Cordless 2.4-GHz digital .... 11.492 C) (?) (?) 

(-.3074) sf sie Si 

Cordless 2.4-GHz Dss ........ 4.885 ize i271 1.786 

; (~.1104) | (-.1712) | (-.1011) | (-.1358) 

en} -1 Ws) (Let Seems ee ee —.155 () © (a) 

(-.0921) e: cm a 

VUNEQOc cas aeteerere ve C) , 012} ‘-.008 

«| (=.0016) | (-.0018) | (-.0013) 

AC|UStOGIAT® ice. Heese ee 586 344 551 546 

PVGIWGNS Co cee See §3.56 27.35 62.43 61.36 

Number of observations ..... 261 352 352 352 
' Statistically significant at the p = .05 level. 

? Not in model. 
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Table 2. | Final models 


| Table 2.| Continued—Final models 


Variable name CPi NPD NPDV NPDQ Variable name CPI NPD NPDV NPDQ 
ac ep 
ee ae 13.157 13.101 13.014 12.857 
, coe) (.0997) | (.0718) | (.0615) Beane ie @) 1.905 1.799 1824 
Fc osscc ae Bach | packiel  eate Wi), HOPI Ree ee cane : : : 
oe = Base Base : .. | (1377) | (0674) —_‘|(.1051) 
Cordless : Headset jack ................. () .075 1105 1154 
46-49 MHZ ......-sseecseeeeee 105 1213 "202 "205 KO100) 2) A025) seeieceee! 
An (.1236) (.0959) (.0940) (.0830) Brand Bitar aoeeeees Base Base Base Base 
Ordiess ee an aa ne 
900-MHz analog ........... 1545 1507 1491 1488 Brand. Geir ener ‘200 154 —.036 "087 
(.0718) (.0959) (.0711) (.0605) (.0595) (0753) (.0384) (.0396) 
Cordiess BranGiAy sen .csys care: 1189 142 1482 1294 
900-MHz digital ............ 1.758 1.783 ' 696 1642 (.0726) (.0789) (.0421) (.0487) 
(.0881) | (.1334) | (0796) | (.0765) Brand Mac catne anes 1.851 a) ) @) 
Cordless : (.1522) = yy bee 
900-MHZz DSS ..........--.-- 4.044 "4.060 1964 1.949 Brant es seeetsctes -.098 161 1.243 1-153 
sae (.1106) (.1129) (.0808) (.0819) (.0752) (.0724) (.0314) (.0303) 
ordless Brand! Ge cccscacensravecesacas —.092 216 1 233 110 
2.4-GHz analog............ () "4.073 4.083 ‘4.207 (.0787) | (.0815) | (.0386) —_‘|(.0450) 
ee «x | 2695)» | (1237) = | (1527) Bratid Foo cence. cee 021 263 ‘205 '-.083 
ordiess (.1008) (.1045) (.0345) (.0377) 
2.4-GHz digital ............. | 1.861 @) () () Brandi te conte ) ‘4.010 ‘4.000 "4.088 
pee (.1978) i ie a (.1823)  |(.3014) — |(.8524) 
2.A-~GHZ DSS -ecceesseseeeeee 4.413 | 4.211 1.420 | ‘1.466 ADAG ep StOke thie Be @ () 0) 
(.0891) | (.1533) | (.0826) | (.0951) Fall price department 
SAIC PIICE ne. aeestsesessevenes as () () (*) Stone! Recs. ey seeesectecteese-e ay S (*) (*) (*) 
MAREAGG care icine @ | “004 | -.001 0001 Discount appliance + i a 
... | (0012) | (0008) | (.0007) etGha see eee 1-196 () @) () 
Digital answering (.0735) sas eS ote 
AVIAICTIING eee ecs stove oes Rseaer 1.406 (*) () (’) Discount department 
ee ic (.0549) se e. a STOLe Becsetick cesta vscoovens eh (*) (2) (3) 
. 3 : : = se be 
ee ee eR 0 8) : WAreMOUSC erccenas cece seas ; ees () a) ?) 
Speakerphone (not ; F i aK i 
three-line capable)....... @) 379 1334 1276 Midwest region ............. . ee ) ) () 
... | (1054) | (0784) | (.0681) ; a oe ose 
Conference call (not G-sizedicityieere ee ok (?) (*) (*) 
three-line capable) ....... () 1.453 NG57. 1.706 we oe ye ane 
i (1 129) (.0723) (.0751) Adjusted Poe eae erccaccee .852 .693 -940 .922 
mfeceani {not dual ate [Ue epee 60.62 31.49 | 210.94 160.58 
Raypad) Gakic... @) 134 040 074 Bebe 
ay (.1223) (.0512) (.0900) observations ...............+. 261 352 352 352 
MOCK LAO. <aicrscncerinssisnss ) ‘677 "565 1587 
... | (1407) | (0903) | (.0853) ae ae 
Bae iki tera, ticks 1.456 1.330 466 1.504 Statistically significant at the p = .05 level. 
(0449) | (.0554) | (.0233) | (.0259) * Not in model. 
Two-or-more-line 
capability ...........cecceesoee: 1420 () @) () 
(.0811) £: 8 ie 
Two-line capability (no 
1 1 . *qe,° . . ° 
conference calls) ......... 7) ean 0 re as intercom capabilities, clock radio units, headset jacks, and 
Three-or-more-line yee headset-style designed telephones. Generally, the values of 
Pe 1 0 e 5 ° . 
capability (corded) ....... () pine ae : ne these variables are statistically significant and have the expected 
Keypad on handset Ee signs on the coefficients. 
1 y ee ) ee . . 
only (COrded) -----.reeee en ; ee ies) a Two variables unique to the NPD samples have values that are 
Keypad on base and not statistically significant in the final NPD models, but that 
1 | 1 1 . . o~ . 
handset (cordless)....... : a at sans i res should be noted because of their significance in the current 
Corded handset on market for telephones. Three cordless telephone models include 
3 2 —= — = ° . 
base (cordless)........... () "e re : BES a we a corded handset on their base unit, and four cordless telephone 
Extra-handset si models are capable of adding extra cordless handsets to their 
capability (cordless) .... (*) .334 -.055 -.1 : . : 
S (2374) (.0628) (1223) operation. Telephones with either of these features had average 


.. 


prices 2 to 3 times greater than prices for those without the 
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features, yet, because relatively few of these telephones were 
sold, they were not statistically significant in the models. 

A comparison of the adjusted R? values from each model 
reveals some interesting results. First, the unweighted NPD model 
has a much lower adjusted R? value than do the value- and 
quantity-weighted models. This is expected, because, in general, 
weighted regressions produce much better fits. Of the two 
weighted models, it is unclear which is preferred. The argument 
by Diewert that quantity weighting ignores higher priced models 
with innovative features in favor of lower priced models with 
fewer advanced features!’ is not tully realized, because both 
models have the same number of characteristic variables with 
statistically significant values and the quantity-weighted model 
actually has one more brand-name variable with a value that is 
statistically significant. In fact, most of the variation in the 
coefficients of these two models appears to be found in the 
brand-name variables. Variations in the coefficients of other 
variables appear negligible. 

The other point of interest is the adjusted R? value of the CPI 
model. Comparing adjusted R? values from two different models 
is not econometrically sound, but if the values are compared in 
terms of how well each model explains the variation in its own 
data set, then it is fair to comment on the results. Under this 
analytical framework, it is interesting to note that the CPI model 
explains more of the variation in its data set than the unweighted 
NPD model does in its data set, while the weighted models explain 
more variation in price than the other two do. 


Experimental models. ‘To compare the samples further, 
experimental models were run on modified data sets consisting 
of the observations for unique model numbers common to the 
CPI and NPD samples.'* As stated earlier, there were 67 unique 
model numbers common to both samples. These model numbers 
represent 118 observations in the CPI sample and 67 observations 
in the NPD samples. Because the data sets consist of the common 
model numbers, the experimental models are specified with the 
same variables, which represent the quality characteristics 
present in the 67 common model numbers. These quality 
characteristics are found to be most consistently statistically 
significant in the final models in table 2. Variables for 12 of the 13 
brand names common to all of the data sets also were included." 
The experimental models yielded the results shown in table 3. 
The variables for the type of telephone and many of the feature 
variables remain very strong in these models. Two exceptions 
are the variables for handset placement, which are significant in 
the final models, but not in the experimental models. Also, 
although many of the telephone type and feature variables are 
significant, there are large differences in the parameter estimates 
for these variables. For example, the parameter estimates for 
cordless 900-MHz digital telephones range from 0.730 to 0.933, 
and the parameter estimates for the speakerphone feature range 
from 0.302 to 0.498. There is also much variation in the statistical 
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Variable name CPI NPD NPDV NPDQ 
Intercep ticccsce-scsonene-r-r-rc '3.124 13.08 13.144 13.121 
(.1255) (.1823) (.2086) (.1635) 
Conde ee ereerneaeteease Base Base Base Base | 
Cordless 46—49 Mt ..... 221 1528 463 1497 
(.1944) (.2269) (.2396) (.1908) 
Cordless 
900-MHz analog ........... "645 1617 1569 Og 
(.1073) (.1646) (.2045) (.1550) » 
Cordless 
900-MHz digital ............ 1.920 1.933 1.760 1.730 
(.1290) (.2287) (.2220) (.1947) 
Cordless 
900-MHz DSS ............--.. ee ‘1.084 1.964 1.981 
(.1272) (.1653) (.2149) (.1822) 
Cordless 
2A- GHZ DSS fc. etewcem 11.460 1.611 1.403 11.407 
(.1476) (.2148) (.2132) (.1854) 
Galler Dt a. eee 1.480 UStE 1.499 1506 
(.0585) (.0843) (.0437) (.0510) 
Two-or-more-line 
Capability .c..c..scececeos 1388 1478 1518 1452 
(.1147) (.1648) (.1032) (.1480) 
Speakerphone ..........-...+ 1.302 1414 1.482 1498 
(.1103) (.1680) (.2209) (.1695) 
Conference call 
GADADIIEY sccreacteawenccenssae .078 .087 A25 211 
(.1588) (.3543) (.3751) (.4098) 
Keypad on handset 
only (Corded) ..............+- -.158 —.242 —221 —.193 
(.1010) (.1737) (.2099) (.1543) 
Keypad on base and 
handset (cordless) ....... -.180 —.308 —.253 -.176 
(.1288) (.2036) (.2240) (.1868) 
BANNAN ee. oscccateaeeartt .005 -1040 .0750 —.001 
(.1083) (.1374) (.0811) (.0948) 
PUVGANIG baer ce.. senecncates Base Base Base Base 
BING Ge en etecaneeeeccee -—.023 -.112 -—.144 -.141 
(.1093) (.1441) (.0743) (.0807) 
PANU ok csenascceratacecn eres —.053 ~-.074 —.053 —.040 
(.2783) (.3121) (.1629) (.3325) 
FSPANGH es cht ceenanee tes —.155 —.050 -.189 -.174 
(.2820) (.2993) (.1960) (.2477) 
PANG ccctaacekcneceteee -—.177 —.243 '~.368 1.372 
(.1282) (.1785) (.0667) (.0709) 
BRRSRIYGNS) oe ccoerncecteerereuters '~_359 '~291 '~.405 1.396 
(.1137) (.1427) (.0681) (.0809) 
elle lla Mates eee neces ‘~.400 '~373 '~ 583 1-595 
(.1204) (.1544) (.0630) (.0660) 
BANG oenvoedowte: '~.499 —.266 '~.500 ‘501 
(.2229) (.2609) (.1423) (.1114) 
BPAUTGINN Os. ccin actin teoree -.516 -.130 —.269 —.254 
(.2901) (.2993) (.1509) (.1842) 
BSFAOUUIR eaecsipea cers ceteoteee '~ 547 -.175 '~272 —.262 
(.1570) (.1893) (.1062) (.1368) 
Jete-Tate | Paneer emeener 3. at 6 '~.753 628 735 ‘738 
(.1691) (.2232) (.1656) (.1159) 
Adjusted R? 8834 .8447 9688 -9542 
FP VENUS arccecceeetcteeeeney 41.28 Tech| 94.24 63.46 
Number of 
observations ................. 118 67 67 67 


‘Statistically significant at the p = .05 level. 


significance of, and parameter estimates for, the brand-name 
variables. 

The adjusted R? values of the experimental models are quite 
high. As suggested earlier, they are highest in the weighted 
models, with the CPI model and the unweighted NPD model 
following after. 


Quality adjustment results 


_ To assess the usefulness of a hedonic model for home-based 
telephones, the model’s parameter estimates were applied to 
home-based telephone substitute price quotes (items selected 
by cpr data collectors to replace previously collected items that 

_are no longer available) with quality changes. Substitutions from 
the months of May and June 2003 were chosen for this exercise. 
There were 18 home-based telephone substitutions during 
those 2 months. In the published index, 22 percent of the 
subsiitutions were compared directly with the previous item. The 
price changes for the remaining noncomparable substitutions 
were imputed, or “linked,” essentially by assuming them to be 
the same as the elementary item price change for the same 
geographic area that month.” 

The comparability decisions of the 18 substitutions were 
reassessed on the basis of the four hedonic models. Nearly 67 
percent of the substitutions underwent quality changes that 
could be adjusted for with the use of one of the hedonic 
models. After the reassessment was complete, 39 percent of 
the substitutions were adjusted with the CPI model, 28 percent 
were adjusted with the NPD models, and 33 percent of the 
prices were directly compared under all four models.”! The 
remaining substitutions (28 percent under the CPI model and 
39 percent under the NPD models) were deemed noncom- 
parable, and the price changes would have been imputed with 
the link method. The substitution comparability ratio (the ratio 
of directly compared and quality-adjusted substitute quotes 
to the total number of substitute quotes) jumped from 22 
percent in the published index to 72 percent under the CPI 
model and 61 percent under the NPD models. Most of the 
quality adjustments were calculated for changes in the caller 
ID variable and brand-name changes, and most of the non- 
comparable substitutions had unadjustable quality changes, 
such as an expandable phone system capability and extra 
handsets included with the system. Table 4 summarizes the 
specification and quality changes that occurred in the 
substitutions. 

The hedonic models were analyzed further through a 
comparison of the unweighted mean price changes for the 
home-based telephone substitutions in the published index 
with the mean price changes for the quality-adjusted sub- 
stitutions. The mean price change for directly compared 
substitutions increased dramatically after the reassessment. 
These substitutions were primarily those wherein only the 


Table 4 | ua §6Specification and quality changes in 
substitution price quotes 


Type of change 


Number of occurences 


Specification change 


Model number change or other, minor 
SPECHICAOM(CNANGO irs -cen cece sceeccrace-ceeseoeeceve-re 6 
Change iniqualityieescsccencrceececces ecrsesaee-sceeeeree 12 


Quality Change’ 


Digital answering machine os 
Speakerpnonie seats ass csccocoetscest oavrwesteseaenccee 
Keypad on base and handset (dual keypad) ... 
Two-line capability i... <cc.ssecesconsess cena snsececascesnesses 
Caller Deka S. 6. est cceetetestet os aesteetereones 
Expandable phone system ..............:-:ceessscees 
Extra handset(s) included .................ccssscceeseeees 
HeadsSetiinCluded ivi. ccct.cccccsterssnrestevsceeuceseecers 


—~AAHFH ANH AH 


‘ For each specification listed, more than one could have changed for a 
given substitution. 


model number, with or without additional minor price factors, 
changed. The mean price changes for the quality-adjusted 
substitutions were mostly negative, with an average down- 
ward price change (across all models) of 4.7 percent. The over- 
all mean price change for all substitutions with comparisons 
(directly compared and quality-adjusted) varied greatly, with 
the largest difference occurring between the unweighted NPD 
model and the weighted NPD models. Table 5 compares the 
mean price changes of the home-based telephone substi- 
tutions under the published CPI with those calculated in the 
four hedonic models. 

On average, there were only nine home-based telephone 
substitutions each month. The small proportion of sub- 
stitution price quotes for home-based telephones in the item 
index limits the impact of quality-adjusting the CPI for home- 
based telephones. Also, because cellular telephones account 
for roughly 40 percent of the entire telephone sample used in 
index calculations, the effect of quality-adjusting only home- 
based telephones is marginal. Aside from these points, 
however, applying any one of the home-based telephone 
models significantly decreases the number of noncomparable 
(imputed) substitution price quotes, the fewer of which exist 
in the index, the more likely it is that the index will measure 
true price change over time. 


What’s changed? 


Since the data presented in this article were collected, new 
5.8-GHz telephones have entered the market and the prices of 
older types of telephones have fallen. New innovations, ac- 
companied by decreasing prices, have nearly driven 46—49- 
MHz telephones out of existence. Consumers seem to be 
accepting new technology, such as the 2.4~-GHz models, and 
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Mean price changes of substitution price quotes 


NPDe quality- 
index adjusted 


NPDV quality- 
adjusted index 


NPD quality - 
adjusted index 
Mean 
price 
change 


cpl quality - 
adjusted index 


Mean 
price 
change 


Published cri 


Total substitutions (= 18) 


Number Number Number 


(percent) 


(percent) 


Substitutions with comparison (nonlink) 
Directly compared substitutions 
Quality-adjusted substitutions 

Noncomparable (linked) 


are benefiting from the lower prices. Clear evidence of this 
trend can be found by comparing the CPI sample in September 
2000 with the CPI sample in June 2003.” Chart 4 compares the 
percentage of the sample each type of telephone accounts 

- for, and chart 5 compares the average prices of each type of 
telephone. 

Expandable telephone systems and telephones sold with 
two or more handsets are becoming very popular, as evi- 
denced by the number of substitute price quotes having those 
characteristics. The impact of the popularity of cellular 
telephones on the home-based telephone market is also of 
interest. Some consumers are now choosing cellular tele- 
phones as their primary communication device and abandon- 
ing their home-based telephone service altogether. 

With regard to changes in the data sources, the CPI sample 
has grown dramatically since September 2000. The size of the 
sample for telephones increased from 115 observations in 
September 2000 to 290 in June 2003, with the number of home- 
based telephones increasing from 84 to 167 observations. 
The 2003 figures for home-based telephones are large enough 
to support the creation of hedonic models without the aid of 
supplemental samples. 

Since September 2000, NPD’s data on cordless tele- 
phones has changed to include 2.4-GHz digital models and 
5.8-GHz models. This modification leads to the assumption 
that NPD’s sample now includes model numbers of those types 
of telephone. NPD also has improved its control methods 
for its consumer electronics data and now offers a variety 
of data delivery options that may be of interest to the 
Bureau.” 


AN ARGUMENT CAN BE MADE FOR AND AGAINST the use of either 
of the two data sources examined in this article in creating 
hedonic regression models. The CPI sample is relatively small 
and is not the best item-oriented representation of consumer 
purchases. Moreover, its characteristic data are not as well 
defined as the NPD characteristic data. The CPI sample is, 
however, more representative of the entire market for 
telephones than are any of the NPD samples, because it 
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3.19 


includes many more retail outlets than those samples do and 


because the Bureau has direct control over data collection | 


and maintenance of the CPI sample.” In addition, the results 


of the study presented indicate that the CPI model can be | 
used to make quality adjustments more often than any of the | 


NPD models can. In comparison, NPD data offer a large, 
representative sample of actual consumer preferences, contain 
accurate characteristic data, and have options for weighting 
the data, but suffer a bias in retail outlet representation. Further, 
the Bureau has little oversight in the upkeep of NPD data. An 
ideal research sample would meld the coverage and 
manageability of the CPI sample with the accuracy and 
robustness of the NPD sample. 

In this research, the age of the data examined is some- 
what of a cause for concern, because applying the models 
discussed to quality-adjusting substitutions used in calcu- 
lating the CPI may not now be appropriate. Doubtless, the 
parameter estimates of the telephone characteristics have 
changed as prices for telephones and the value consumers 
place on quality features have changed since the data were 
collected. Further research is recommended to determine 
whether using the by-now-outdated model for quality 
adjustment is preferable to simply linking substitutions with 
quality change. Aside from this issue, however, the challeng- 
ing characteristics of the data sources still exist, and the 
benefits of each sample continue to define its appeal to 
researchers. 

Currently, BLS researchers still use Npp data in hedonic 
research studies, and new methods of model creation and 
application are being considered.”*> The Bureau continues to 
rely on CPI data to create hedonic models that are used to 
adjust the prices of apparel items. As the course of BLS hedonic 
research continues to be charted, the future data needs of the 
Bureau will evolve, perhaps rendering one data source more 
suitable than another. Until a single source of satisfactory 
data is found for its research needs, the Bureau will likely 
further explore the use of other data providers, in addition to 
continuing to use its own in-house data. 


O 


| 


Chart 4. Percent of cri sample by type of telephone, September 2000 and June 2003 
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Chart 5. Average price of cri sample by type of telephone, September 2000 to June 2003' 
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"The June 2003 cPi sample included one 2.4-GHz analog telephone; hence, the average price is the price of 
that model. 
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! Most notably, the hedonic models for items of apparel and their 
continual upkeep. (For more information on early work with hedonic 
models for apparel items in the cri, see P. Liegey, “Adjusting Apparel 
Indexes in the Consumer Price Index for Quality Differences,” in 
‘Price Measurements and Their Uses, National Bureau of Economic 
Research Studies in Income and Wealth, 57 (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1993), pp. 209-26, and “Apparel price indexes: 
effects of hedonic adjustment,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1994, 
pp. 38-45; and N. Shepler “Analysis of Hedonic Regression: Applied 
to Women’s Apparel in the Consumer Price Index,” manuscript 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1994). 


2 Between April and September in each of 1999 and 2000, 
supplemental research samples were collected for motor vehicle painting, 
film processing, refrigerators, microwave ovens, videocassette recorders 
(VCR’s), digital video disk (DvD) players, camcorders, telephones, and 
dental restorations. 


3 See M. Kokoski, K. Waehrer, and P. Rozaklis, “Using Hedonic 
Methods for Quality Adjustment in the cpl: The Consumer Audio 
Products Component,” BLS working paper (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
2000), for an example of research conducted with this type of data. 


4 A detailed explanation of NPD’s aggregation procedure can be 
found in Kokoski, Waehrer, and Rozaklis, “Using Hedonic Methods,” 
or on NPD’s Web site at www.npd.com. 


5 The seven model numbers were either conference call stations or 
extra handsets that are used with expandable telephone systems. 


° A complete history of cordless telephones is available on the 
Internet at www.affordablephones.net/HistoryCordless.htm. 
Since the time of this report, the Commission has opened up the 5.8- 
GHz frequency to cordless telephones as well. 


7 More information on pss and other cordless telephone 
technologies can be found on the Internet at www.howstuffworks. 
com/question326.htm. 


8 The next section discusses the weighting methods of the Npp data 
in further detail. 


_° E. Diewert, “Hedonic Regressions: A Review of Some Unresolved 
Issues,” presentation given at the Seventh Ottawa Group Meeting on 
Price Indices, Paris, May 2003. 


'\ The Neb sample is designed so that each observation represents 


the average price of a unique model number, as calculated from | 
month’s total expenditure and sales volume for that model number. 


'' Kokoski, Waehrer, and Rozaklis, “Using Hedonic Methods.” 


'2 The cpl rotates approximately 25 percent of its sample each 
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year. It is during this process that the sample is most likely to incorporate 
the newest and most popular products in the market. 


13 For a more detailed discussion of this survey, see BLs Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), chapter 16. 


\4 Guides to the characteristic data in each sample are available from 
the author. 


‘5 Recommendations on functional forms in the hedonic model 
literature can be found in Z. Griliches, “Introduction: Hedonic Price 
Indexes Revisited,” in Z. Griliches, ed., Price Indexes and Quality Change 
(Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1971); and J. Triplett, “The 
Theory of Hedonic Quality Measurement and Its Use in Price Indexes,” 
BLS staff paper 6, 1971. ‘ 


'6 See E. V. Georges and P. Liegey, “An Examination Using Hedonic 
Regression Techniques to Measure the Effects of Quality Adjustment on 
Apparel Indexes,” internal report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1988). 


7 Diewert, “Hedonic Regressions.” 


'8 The experimental models are intended to highlight the variation 
found in the datasets and are not suggested to be superior to the final 
models. Part of the reason for the latter claim is that the experimental 
models do not utilize the available data to their fullest extent. 


'2 One of the 13 common brand names did not appear in the 67 
common model numbers. 


2° The imputation or “link” methodology is explained in greater 
detail in the 8LS Handbook of Methods, chapter 17, p. 186. 


71 An additional benefit of employing hedonic models in evaluating 
substitutions is that the analyst is able to rely on statistical tools, rather 
than expert judgment alone, when making comparability decisions. 
Because of this approach, the percentage of directly compared sub- 
stitutions increased under the reevaluation. 


* This type of analysis was not possible with Npp data, because the 
Bureau does not have access to a current Npp sample. Also, the September 
2000 cri sample is from the official cp! sample used in calculating indexes. 
The supplemental observations added to increase the sample size for 
modeling were excluded from the analysis in order to compare official 
cpl samples. 


*. This information was reported to the Bureau by employees of Npp at 
a meeting on March 24, 2003. The meeting was scheduled to discuss the 
future relationship between the two organizations. 


** Specifically, the Bureau has the ability to find and correct errors in 
the data in a timely manner by communicating directly with the data 
collectors. It also has the capability of tailoring its data collection forms 
to fit the marketplace and its research needs. 


*S Research projects using Npp data for televisions and stereo receivers 
are currently underway. Ariel Pakes’s new method of model estimation 
and application also is being studied. (See Ariel Pakes, “A Recon- 
sideration of Hedonic Price Indexes with an Application to Pc’s,” 
American Economic Review, December 2003, pp. 1578-96.) 
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New and emerging 
occupations 


Jerome Pikulinski 


ccording to the OEs survey, in 

001, most new and emerging 
(N&E) Occupations were in firms with 
fewer than 100 employees. No single 
industry dominated in the creation and 
growth of these occupations. (See chart 
1.) More than one-half of these were 
distributed among human services, 
transportation, communications, busi- 
ness and personal services, and a wide 


Jerome Pikulinski is an economist formerly in 
the Division of Occupational Employment Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


| Chart 1. N&E employment totals and national employment by employment size 


variety of wholesale and retail trade ac- 
tivities. Slightly more than half of all 
N&E occupations were paid in a range 
of $8.50 to $17. (See chart 2.) No 
single State or single occupational clas- 
sification dominated in the creation of 
N&E occupations; however, healthcare, 
management, and production occupa- 
tions were the three most frequent oc- 
cupation classifications observed. (See 
chart 3.) Information on specific occu- 
pations that are new or emerging is pre- 
sented below.! 


Construction field 
e Metal stud framer 


e Epoxy floor installers 


New building systems, particularly in 
commercial construction, and increased 


use of new materials explain the appear- 
ance of new occupations in the tradi- 
tional construction industry. 


Educational services 


e School diagnosticians 

e Adaptive physical education 
specialist 

Distance learning coordinators 
Poison information specialist 
Poison information technician 
Home-school liaison 
Technology infusion specialist 
Director of technology 
Technology coordinator 
Athletic compliance coordinator 


Education continues to create N&E oc- 
cupations. Some of these arise in con- 
nection with the objective of tailoring 
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| Chart 2. Relative distribution of NxE occupations by survey wage range 
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Chart 3. Regional distribution of NkE occupations and national employment 


Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington; Southwestern: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Utah, and Wyoming; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
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Wisconsin; Southeastern: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Mid- 
Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia; New England: 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 


Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


educational services to students’ special 
needs. Others deal with the use of im- 
proved telecommunications applica- 
tions to deliver education. Technology 
and its general uses in education explain 
the creation of other specialist occupa- 
tions. Governmental regulations gov- 
erning athletic and other physical educa- 
tion programs have contributed to other 
occupations in special education and the 
administration of athletic programs. 


Health services 


Monitor technicians 

Medical specimen couriers 
Patient-care technicians 

Urine sample collectors 
Polysomnographic technicians 
Tissue process technicians 
CRN anesthesiologist 

Tissue & eye bank technicians 
Spiritual care giver 

Tissue service coordinator 
Genetic counselor 
Sanitization technician 
Medical certification clerk 
Plasma processor 

Schedulers for surgical cases 
Night monitors 


In the health field, N&E occupations 
have addressed specialized patient 
care, continuing responses to advanc- 
ing medical technologies, improved 
scheduling of surgical procedures, and 
alternative medical service delivery 
approaches. Increased attention has 
been directed toward management and 
care of tissue banks. In light of recent 
genome developments, genetic coun- 
selors are appearing upon the medical 
scene. 


Social service . 


Bill review nurse 

Adult protective services 
Energy auditor 

HazMat drivers 
Weatherization director 
Director information 
management 


e Cheer workers 
e Disaster preparedness staff 


There are several groups of occupations 
in social services — nurses and infor- 
mation management workers employed 
in new fields; workers helping seniors 
and others in their homes; and disaster 
preparedness staff. Nurses continue to 
be employed in areas other than those 
directly related to providing clinical 
care services, primarily in the control 
of medical costs. In addition, a new 
occupation for nurses was found in the 
legal field where they are employed as 
legal nurse staff specialists. Informa- 
tion management, like nursing, is not a 
new field, but one that continues to ap- 
pear in a number of new industry set- 
tings. Senior and disabled persons are 
creating situations calling for cheer 
workers who provide opportunities for 
therapeutic interaction and others who 
investigate charges and complaints of 
mistreatment. Drivers qualified to de- 
liver hazardous materials may provide 
oxygen to residences and other service 
locations. Providing services for the 
insulation and heating of residences has 
created occupations in weatherization 
and heating cost recovery. Finally, in- 
creased awareness of disaster prepared- 
ness is driving the creation of related 
positions. 


Transportation 


e Horsedrawn carriage drivers 
e Handicapped bus aides 


Clearly carriage drivers is not a new 
occupation; however, its appearance in 
connection with the development of ur- 
ban entertainment districts makes this 
occupation noteworthy. Attention to the 
mobility needs of the handicapped has 
contributed to the creation of aide oc- 
cupations to assist them on buses. 


Service 


e Surveillance person 
e Producer-Internet provider (IsP) 


Psychic counselors 

Chief software architect 
Match-makers 

Web analyst 

Bar-proof checker 

Digital imagers and modelers 
Customer insight analyst 
Interactive media planner 

Sr. supply chain manager 
Televideo engineer 
Divers-underwater inspectors 


A variety of service occupations are 
appearing. Some deal with security 
needs. Others reflect cultural attitudes 
about future uncertainties or finding a 
mate. Behavioral science applications 
to marketing are creating other kinds of 
marketing research jobs. The continu- 
ing drive to improve the efficiency of 
manufacturing operations through im- 
proved material management has cre- 
ated specialist positions. Increased at- 
tention to docks and ports has created 
highly specialized underwater inspec- 
tion jobs. 

Special attention is called to the 
Internet and telecommunications tech- 
nologies. A variety of new specialized 
occupations continue to appear as a 
result of these, such as producers for 
Internet service provider sites, web 
analysts that study utilization patterns, 
and interactive media planners. The 
pattern in development of these N&E 
occupations appears to have its parallel 
in the development of new occupations 
that followed the introduction of auto- 
motive technology. The latter industry 
has continued to contribute to N&E 
occupations for more than 100 years. 
The same pattern seems to be develop- 
ing within the Internet and telecom- 
munication industries. 


Engineering services and manufacturing 


Hazardous material engineer 
Neon glass benders 
Compliance engineer 
Cultured marble caster 
Laser engineer 

Glue mixer 
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Optical design engineer 
Perfumers 

Optical engineer 
Translators 

Roof truss designers 
Missile specialists 
Pharmacokineticist 

Truss layout and assembly 
workers 


New materials and processes have con- 
tributed to the creation of new occupa- 
tions while the regulatory concern for 
the associated environmental and health 
impacts of these have created additional 
occupations. Lasers and various opti- 
cal technologies continue to create new 


occupations. Manufactured housing 
components have created both design 
and production occupations. The drug 
industry has seen the creation of an oc- 
cupation, pharmacokineticist, con- 
cerned with establishing dosage stan- 
dards related to the drug availability of 
retained drug dosages in patients. Some 
occupations are not new but are once 
again emerging due to consumer pref- 
erences. The cultural resurgence of 
neon lighting has created the need for 
neon benders. Market demand for cast 
marble surfaces has resulted in more 
work for those who cast it. Finally, the 
growth of small-scale perfume distribu- 
tors contributed to the appearance of 


perfume mixers. Other occupations that 
are not new but are emerging in engi- 
neering and sciences include translators 
as manufacturers’ foreign markets and 
contacts increased. Maintenance and 
renewal of the national defense capa- 
bilities is associated with the expanded 
presence of missile specialists. Oo 


Note 


! For information on the concepts and method- 
ology of identifying new and emerging occupa- 
tions, as well as detailed data on the findings of 
the Occupational Employment Statistics Survey, 
see Jerome Pikulinski, “New and Emerging Oc- 
cupations,” Occupational Employment and 
Wages, May 2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 2567, September 2004). 
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Fatal occupational 
injuries at road 
. construction sites 


Stephen Pegula 


uring the 1995 to 2002 period, 844 

workers were killed while working 
at a road construction site.'_ More than 
half of these fatalities were attributable 
to a worker being struck by a vehicle or 
mobile equipment. The range of these 
fatal occupational injuries was a low of 
93 in 1996 and a high of 124 in 1999, 
as shown below: 


DO Beta ceaces 94 10D a 124 
1 996. tages 93 2000 Ws: 106 
1909 D0. seexees 94 ZOO Visssussye 118 
1 OSes. 20%- 13 2002. ec! 102 


Fatal workplace injuries at road con- 
struction sites were first identified as a 
separate category in the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics Census of Fatal Occupa- 
tional Injuries (cro!) in 1995. Since that 
time, overall workplace fatalities have 
generally declined, but fatalities at road 
construction sites have fluctuated, stay- 
ing in the low 100’s since 1998. Work- 
place fatalities that occur at a road con- 
struction site typically account for 1.5 
percent to 2.0 percent of all workplace 
fatalities annually. 

A number of safety measures exist 
for road construction sites. For in- 
stance, the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration’s Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices provides guidance 
ranging from the types of signs to use 
at aroad construction site to the proper 
use of rumble strips.* In addition, the 
Federal Highway Administration offers 
tips for motorists on traveling safely 
through road construction sites.’ As fa- 
tal work injuries at road construction 
sites continue to account annually for a 
large number of fatal occupational inju- 


Stephen Pegula is an economist in the Office of 
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ries, it becomes even more important to 
determine the types of workers involved 
in road construction site fatalities and the 
events that precipitate the fatalities.‘ 


What is a road construction 
site? 


There are various definitions of what 
constitutes a road construction site. Ac- 
cording to the BLs Census of Fatal Occu- 
pational Injuries, a road construction site 
includes, “...road construction workers 
and vehicle occupants fatally injured in 
work zones. Work zones include con- 
struction, maintenance, and utility work 
on a road, street, or highway.” The Fed- 
eral Highway Administration’s Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices 
gives this definition, ““A work zone is an 
area of a highway with construction, 
maintenance, or utility work activities. A 
work zone is typically marked by signs, 
channelizing devices, barriers, pavement 
markings, and/or work vehicles. It ex- 
tends from the first warning sign or high- 
intensity rotating, flashing, oscillating, or 
strobe lights on a vehicle to the END ROAD 
woRK Sign or the last Trc [temporary traf- 
fic control] device.” 

In this report, only fatal work injuries 
that occurred at road construction sites as 
defined by cro! are included in the analy- 
sis. Fatal work injuries at road construc- 
tion sites were identified in two ways. 
First, all occupational fatalities that were 
coded as having occurred at a road con- 
struction site were included.® Next, the 
remaining CFol record set was searched for 
key variables that might indicate that a 
fatal work injury did indeed occur at a 
road construction site, but was not coded 
as such. These variables include: 


e Keywords. Records with narra- 
tives containing variations on the 
following words were examined— 
zone, construction site, worksite, 
pedestrian, road construction, road 
site, flag, cone, road crew, high- 
way construction, street construc- 
tion, barrel, manhole, road repair, 


painting line, pothole, and sewer. 

e Industry. Allrecords in which the 
decedent was employed in Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification 
(sic) 1611—Highway and Street 
Construction; or sic 1622— 
Bridge, Tunnel, and Elevated 
Highway Construction; and 
where the fatality occurred on a 
roadway were examined. 

e Occupation. All records in which 
the decedent was employed, per 
the U.S. Census Bureau Occupa- 
tion Codes, as a construction la- 
borer (869), operating engineer 
(844), or paving, surfacing, and 
tamping equipment operator (594), 
and where the fatality occurred on 
a roadway were examined. 

e Worker activity. All records in 
which the decedent was, as clas- 
sified by the cror worker activity 
codes, directing or flagging traf- 
fic (150); walking behind a ve- 
hicle (162); or resurfacing, black- 
topping, etc. (140); and where the 
fatality occurred on a roadway 
were examined. 

e Source and secondary source. 
Allrecords in which the source or 
secondary source of the fatal 
work injury, as classified by the 
Occupational Injury and Illnesses 
Classification System, was con- 
struction, logging, and mining 
machinery (codes 3200 to 3299) 
and where the fatality occurred on 
a roadway were examined. 

e Event. All records in which the 
decedent was killed, as classified 
in the Occupational Injury and IIl- 
nesses Classification System, by 
being struck by a vehicle or mo- 
bile equipment and where the fa- 
_tality occurred on a roadway were 
examined. 


Records found through this key vari- 
able search deemed to have occurred at 
a road construction site (per the Cro 
definition), but not coded as road con- 
struction, were recoded for this report.’ 
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Limitations of the data. The consis- 
tency of the application of the road con- 
struction site location code in cro! could 
affect the data used for this analysis. An 
examination of the cro! narratives shows 
that the road construction site location 
code was applied more rigorously later 
in the study period.* More cases in need 
of recoding were found in the early 
years of the study than in the latter years. 
These different applications of the code 
may skew the data; that is, the increase 
in fatal work injuries at road construc- 
tion sites over time may be partly due to 
the more rigorous application of the lo- 
cation code in the latter years of the 
study period. 


Dangers at road construction 
sites 


Few work environments present the 
multitude of risks as do road construc- 
tion sites. For example, vehicles may 
pass by at high speeds, and the work 
conditions are constantly changing. 
Data from the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration show that in- 
juries at road construction sites are a 
major concern. In 2001, 1,079 people 
were killed at a road construction site.’ 
This figure includes people who were 
not at work at the time of their death, 
such as occupants of vehicles passing 
through road construction sites for 
nonwork-related reasons. 

Highway traffic is a concern for 
workers at a road construction site, but 
workers also face a similar danger from 
vehicles and mobile equipment being 
used at such sites. As shown later, fa- 
tally injured workers at road construc- 
tion sites were more likely to be struck 
and killed by construction vehicles and 
equipment than by automobiles. 

To improve the country’s roads, Con- 
gress passed the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA—21) in 
1998. This act provided more than $200 
billion dollars for transportation-related 
programs.'° This legislation is in the pro- 
cess of being renewed.'! Improving the 
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country’s roads will mean that more road 
construction sites will be needed. To 
better protect workers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken steps to improve 
safety in work zones. For example, in 
2001, the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (N1osH) pub- 
lished “Building Safer Highway Work- 
zones: Measures to Prevent Worker In- 
juries From Vehicles and Equipment.” 
In addition, the National Work Zone 
Safety Information Clearinghouse was 
created in February of 1998 to improve 
safety in highway work zones.'’? This 
clearinghouse provides access to data, 
training, and safety information for 
workers at road construction sites. 


Data analysis 


Demographics. As mentioned earlier, 
over the 1995-2002 period, 844 work- 
ers lost their lives due to 
fatal work injuries in- 
curred at a road construc- 


Worker fatalities at road construction sites 
over the 1995-2002 period, by selected 


sites, and 10 percent and 12 percent of 
workplace fatalities to all workers. 

In terms of age, approximately 70 
percent (594) of the decedents were 
between the ages of 25 and 54. Work- 
ers under age 25 made up 10 percent of 
fatal work injuries incurred at a road 
construction site and 11 percent of fatal 
work injuries overall. Workers age 55 


and older accounted for 20 percent of | 


the fatal work injuries incurred at a road 
construction site and 22 percent of 
workplace fatalities overall. Workers 
killed at a road construction site were 
largely working for wage and salary; ap- 
proximately 96 percent (811) of the de- 
cedents were wage/salary workers, 
while only 4 percent were self-em- 
ployed. For overall workplace fatali- 
ties from 1995 to 2002, 80 percent of 
the decedents were wage/salary work- 
ers and 20 percent were self-employed. 


tion site. (See table 1.) demographic characteristics 
The workplace fatality Characteristics Number of fatalities 
demographic break- 
down for this group was FOUL sec ccceteceteancecee eee eee 844 
very similar to the work- Employee status: 
. Wage and salary workers’ ............. 811 
place fatality demo- Self-employed? .cccssssessecseseeeeen 33 
graphic breakdown for vo 
; ER oo ca vena consis conn ceeeneea eaten ceenes 787 
workers in general. oe IG: leah Ll 57 
Males accounted for 93 Age: 
percent (787) of the TEAG. TS) VOR is.5 csccisdecsssecoseebscres al 
ae. BO IG 28 VOOTS eis cccdu coo echen tena 63 
workplace fatalities at a 25 10 SE YORI sk cent 185 
road construction site, . Ne me FOS ys cas cvnssuakuktacaneeatenars 213 
; D4: VORTS sssscssxonmctescyessevencenctne 196 
compared with 92 per- 55 to. G4 YORIS cscscecssnnsnseeessersneenn 130 
cent for all workplace R 65 hy ae OR: See eeecenerceeescccccnens 36 
Hei : ace or ethnic origin: 
fatalities. White work- White ........se. icine dade. ak 613 
ers accounted for 73 per- mah or apes American bAdcsgnasssbe 86 
ISHANIG OF AtINO® Sacer sccecccecres 
cent (613) of the road ‘ ; | Hs 
construction site work- acne oo volunteers and other workers receiving 
place fatalities and 73 * Includes paid and unpaid family workers, and may include 
uh owners of incorporated businesses, or members of partnerships. 
percent of fatally injured ° The categories “White” and “Black or African American” do not 
workers overall. Black include “Hispanic or Latino” persons. 
. . 4 i ifi i i 
workers and Hispanic Persons identified as Hispanic may be of any race. 
workers represented 10 3 Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities resulting from the 
eptember 11 terrorist attacks. Totals for major categories ma’ 
percent and 14 percent, include subcategories not shown separately. : . 
respectively, of work- 


place fatalities occurring 
at road construction 


2004 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in cooperation with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and 
Federal agencies, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


ielellq Worker fatalities at road construction sites over the Mlele)(--a" Worker fatalities at road construction sites over the 


1995-2002 period, by State of incident 


1995-2002 period, by industry and occupation 


State of incident 


Number of fatalities 


California 
Florida .......... 


Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities resulting from the September 11 


terrorist attacks. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in coop- 
eration with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal agencies, 


Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


itele)[KEE Worker fatalities at road construction sites over 
the 1995-2002 period, by event or exposure 


Event or exposure 


Number of fatalities 


Transportation incidents .............-:::eee 


HON WAY are secesnecers -resecsoenzencacaceeseeecassss 
Collision between vehicles, mobile 
OGUIPIMOM Ue eteksateewsevorvacessevenessyses 
Moving in the same direction ...... 
Moving and standing vehicle, 


mobile equipment in roadway ....... 


INONCONISION once ovetscnceecesrescassoeccuceoees 
Jack-knifed or overturned—no 
collision ..... 
Nonhighway ............-::.0+ 
Noncollision accident.... 


Overturned) tienes keoexc ccc 


Worker struck by vehicle, mobile 
GUIDING iteccsccctacncccosssacenesssastsetcsaces 
Worker struck by vehicle, mobile 

equipment in roadway ..........-..+++. 
Worker struck by vehicle, mobile 
equipment on side of road .......... 


Contact with objects and equipment ........ 
MSELUCK DY OD|OCUceereraerscaccree-caceuncternts 


Exposure to harmful substances and 
GLIVIFOMIMENS Fw isee iin cdSncecsncscacnennceeeseseees 
Contact with electric current............... 
Contact with overhead power lines 


693 


Characteristics ecHateng |e 
fatalities 
Industry: 

PVA INGUSUTY Pe resnseccsteccartescceeeeeeereenses- aeceetaee ners 688 
GONSUAICHION ecw cee cere eeccrerccesceceaceree eect se 566 
Heavy construction, except building 467 
Highway and street construction ................. 340 
Heavy construction, except highway............ 125 
Bridge, tunnel, and elevated highway ...... 70 
Water, sewer, and utility lines 34 
Special trade CONtractOIs ............:ceseceeeeeeeeees 90 
Transportation and public utilities 0.00... ee 52 
Trucking and wWarehouSing .............:csseeseeeeeee 44 

Trucking and courier services, 
OXCODU, BIN sacs nscseeesateeoncpreceraast cseseeeareee 44 
Trucking, except loCal........-.....:c.-ccessseesses 34 
SOIVICCS Bre ce oers ce einac pore tanc acti eeeee toate 34 
Governmentla. ices c sco See ee eee 156 
State government . 83 
GOnStructOnic. ve reece ceeeoeeen erent 57 
Heavy construction, except building ........... 56 
Highway and street construction........ a 55 
Publiclad ministration bac.s..cccrvessersteazscceeseecest 24 
LOCal: GOVERNMENT c.c-c-cnc<:--eenaceveccersaccencas-orusieersers 70 
CONSUUCTION: Seen ccrsecccerccoeeese ore ceeereoeeees nee 38 
Heavy construction, except building ........... 38 
Highway and street construction........ ods 37 
Public'administrationycasitcercscececseceseavesueevsctere 29 

Occupation: 

Managerial and professional specialty .............e:00 52 
Precision production, craft, and repair .. 68 183 
Gonstruction trades. ..2erx.scusstereeeee ms 170 
Supervisors, construction occupations ...... aS 55 
Construction trades, except supervisors .......... 115 

Paving, surfacing, and tamping 
equipment OperatOIs ............-..-ceecseeceeneees 27 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ..............s:00+ 558 

Transportation and material moving 
OCCUPATIONS Seer. -- sesso Bo cela denser eras 186 
Motor vehicle operators. en 85 
SINUCK: CNIVOIS 2 s.c-ceeescsvcees-cndsuceeasverscevanrse es 83 
Material moving equipment operators . de 101 
Operating engineers...............2:20.sses0: a 54 
Grader, dozer, and scraper operators ......... 27 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, operators, 

and laborers .............. eer 359 
Construction laborers 335 


Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities resulting from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 


shown separately. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in coop- 
eration with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal agencies, 


Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


‘ Includes fatalities to workers employed in governmental organizations 
regardless of industry. 


Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities resulting from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
shown separately. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in coop- 
eration with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal agencies, 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 
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Texas had the largest number of 
workplace fatalities at road construction 
sites; 8 percent (71) of the workplace 
fatalities occurred in this State. (See 
table 2, page 45.) Other States with a 
large number of these types of occupa- 
tional fatalities included California (6 
percent), Florida (5 percent), Ohio (5 
percent), Pennsylvania (5 percent), and 
New York (5 percent). 


Event or exposure. More than four-fifths 
(693) of occupational fatalities that oc- 
cur at a road construction site were 
caused by transportation incidents. Most 
prevalent were workers who were struck 
by 2 vehicle or mobile equipment, who 
accounted for approximately 60 percent 
(509) of all fatal work injuries that oc- 
curred at a road construction site. (See 
table 3, page 45 .) Other fatal events of 
note included highway collisions be- 
tween vehicles or mobile equipment (10 
percent of all fatal work injuries at a road 
construction site), being struck by an ob- 
ject (5 percent), and falls (3 percent). 


Industry and occupation. In the private 
sector, 82 percent (566) of the road con- 
struction site decedents worked in con- 
struction. (See table 4, page 45.) Most 
of these construction fatalities (60 per- 
cent) were incurred by workers in high- 
way and street construction. No other 
major industry group in the private sec- 
tor accounted for more than 8 percent 
of the fatalities. Government workers 
accounted for 18 percent (156) of the 
workplace fatalities that occurred at a 
road construction site. These fatalities 
were incurred primarily by State and lo- 
cal government workers. As in the pri- 
vate sector, decedents working for a 
government entity were most likely to 
be working in highway and street con- 
struction. 

Among occupations, 40 percent 
(335) of the decedents worked as con- 
struction laborers. (See table 4, page 
45.) The remaining decedents were em- 
ployed in the construction trades (20 
percent), as material moving equipment 
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operators (12 percent), and as truck 
drivers (10 percent), among other oc- 
cupations."4 - 


Struck by vehicle or mobile equipment 
incidents. Approximately 60 percent 
(509 fatalities) of the occupational fa- 
talities that occurred at road construc- 
tion sites were the result of workers be- 
ing struck by vehicles or mobile equip- 
ment. Construction laborers incurred 
49 percent (247) of these fatalities. In 
addition, 48 percent (242) of the dece- 
dents were working in the private high- 
way and street construction industry. 
Geographically, these incidents were 
most likely to occur in Texas (9 percent, 
or 46 fatalities, of all struck by vehicle 
or mobile equipment workplace fatali- 
ties at road construction sites), Florida 
(7 percent), California (6 percent), 
Pennsylvania (6 percent) and Ohio (6 
percent). (See table 5.) 

For fatalities for which the time of in- 
cident was available, 29 percent of the 
decedents who were struck by vehicles 
or mobile equipment at a road construc- 
tion site were struck between the hours 
of 9:00 a.m. and 11:59 a.m., and 17 per- 
cent were struck between 6:00 a.m. and 
8:59 a.m. These percentages were larger 
than those for all fatal occupational inju- 
ries, where 23 percent occurred between 
9:00 a.m. and 11:59 a.m., and 13 percent 
occurred between 6:00 a.m. and 8:59 a.m. 
Fatalities at road construction sites from 
being struck by a vehicle or mobile equip- 
ment also tend to be more clustered in the 
daylight hours (6:00 a.m. to 5:59 p.m.) 
than fatalities in general. Approximately 
83 percent of the fatal work injuries in- 
curred by workers at road construction 
sites from being struck by a vehicle or 
mobile equipment occurred in daylight 
hours, while 75 percent of all fatal work 
injuries occurred during these hours. 

In struck by vehicle or mobile equip- 
ment cases, the vehicle or mobile equip- 
ment that struck the worker is the source 
of the fatal injury. In 54 percent (274) 
of the cases, a truck struck the worker. 
Of these trucks, 36 percent were dump 


2004 


trucks, 21 percent were pickup trucks, 
and 19 percent were semitrailer, tractor 
trailer, or trailer trucks. Automobiles 
were the source in 28 percent (143) of | 
all cases of struck by vehicle or mobile | 
equipment at road construction sites. | 
Finally, construction machinery, which 
includes backhoes, levelers, planers, | 
scrapers, steamrollers, and road pavers, | 
accounted for 11 percent (56) of the 
struck by vehicle or mobile equipment 
fatalities. (See table 6.) 

Note that workers at a road construc- 
tion site faced a greater likelihood of be- 
ing struck by a construction vehicle or 
construction equipment than of being 
struck by a car. While 28 percent of the 
workers who were killed in struck by 
vehicle or mobile equipment incidents at 
a road construction site were struck by 
automobiles, 31 percent were struck by | 
dump trucks or construction machinery. 

With respect to the activity the dece- 
dent was performing when he or she 
was struck by a vehicle or mobile equip- 
ment, 29 percent (147) were construct- 
ing, repairing, or cleaning. Approxi- 
mately 28 percent were walking in or 
near a roadway when they were struck, 


Worker fatalities at road con- 
struction sites over the 1995- 
2002 period, resulting from 
being struck by a vehicle or 
mobile equipment, by State 
of incident 
State Number 
of ° 
incident fatalities 
WOWRS 5c isiccc seers 46 
FIGTICN Saree eee 37 
(CRITONNEL...ctisesccoksvesecu cee 33 
Pennsylvania ..............s00. 30 
TOMNGieieaete se enc eee 29 
HINGES Lee RRR Ae ae 23 
(Orie ae. ep eee 22 
New York.cktse cee 20 
Virginias. Ac Res 18 
North Carolina ................... 17 


Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities re- 
sulting from the September 11 terrorist attacks. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with State, 
New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal 
agencies, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 
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Table 7. 


Worker fatalities at road construction sites over the 


1995-2000 period, resulting from being struck by a 1995-2002 period, resulting from being struck by a 
vehicle or mobile equipment, by source of the fatality vehicle or mobile equipment, by worker activity 
Fatalities Fatalities 
Source Worker activity 
Number | Percent Number Percent 
All str i i i 
All struck by vehicle or mobile equipment Hae ore een Sees 509 100 
PACAN GS SSE oa acoder epemest cost tensloainvecednstsbe aves 509 100 Vehicular and transportation operation ....... 278 55 
Vehicles setteesenveceeeeneenes seeeeeeenee 446 88 Resurfacing and blacktopping ................+- 38 ie 
Highway vehicle-motorized ... spore 441 87 Directing or flagging traffic .......... eee 93 18 
AUROMODIGIA ere teat. scrter coerce eiessecss 143 28 Walking in or near roadway ..........-..e 141 28 
STUCK Z-. pe eee 274 54 Using or operating tools or machinery ....... N76 3 
Dump truck 100 20 Constructing, repairing, or cleaning ........... 147 29 
Pickup truck yf 11 Construction, assembling, or 
Semi-trailer, tractor trailer, or trailer GSMMantlinG ici. o ac, Beteneeceeeeceee ess serene 66 13 
ROU CK ns os seca cst cake ssagtenecacsueeeeeeaeeerecs saraseunics 53 10 Constructing or assembling .............-++++ 10 2 
Wei cccteccccs-cccrect acca et chore bor Sob a LE Na 14 3 IMSPAIIMG Precasacesteececpececcescceeececaxccecesneseee 14 3 
IMACIIMONV eerevate Sores coeu sce <aecine. ots. ccearectectessesadss 63 12 Dismantling or removing .........--.:.:ee-++ 8 2 
Construction, logging, and mining machinery 56 11 Repairs or maintenance ............:cc:ccesceee 30 6 
Excavating Machinery .............:ce:cecsesscsnssosese 21 a FROPGNTNG eceesac.ccrcnsceesteccsteaccceenemeeeresers 17 3 
BACKNO CS cer sateaets tenes coerce tne Sidershesostucse 9 2 Maintenance -22ic..s.:..0tscctesssstestienceeeees 9 2 
BUNA OZOMS ao orca awe teen aca Res sansa cetan estate 6 1 Inspecting OF CHECKING ...............-.sseserees 18 4 
Road grading and surfacing machinery ........ 30 6 PAIN OlCrecscrcscscescce-seteceverstrcnevsssreeees 11 2 
Graders, levelers, planers, and scrapers .... 20 4 Material handling operations .............eee 12 2 
Steam rollers and road pavers ............:.00+ 6 1 Physical activity, not elsewhere classified’ . 46 9 
1 In r j i i iti i a nace f f . . 
he ch as aan aa en So ‘ Includes walking, sitting, running, and climbing ladders or stairs. 
‘ : a4 s Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities resulting from the September 11 
Note: Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities resulting from the September 11 ‘ : F ; ; 
terrorist attacks. Totals for major categories may include subcategories not ees ont Micata ta cen abla iol (LN gsoc oneal Seid 
shown separately. P y 
: es ers Source: U.S.Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in coopera- 
_ Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in coopera- | tion with State, Now York City, District of Columbia, and Federal agances 
tion with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal agencies, Cen- | Gongus of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries. ! ¥ 


slightly more than 18 percent were di- 
recting or flagging traffic, and 7 percent 
were resurfacing or blacktopping. (See 


table 7.) LJ 
Notes 
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tance in the preparation of this article. 


! Preliminary data for 2002 are used in this 
analysis. 


2 For more information on the Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices, see http:// 
mutcd.fhwa.dot.gov/ 


3 See http://safety.fhwa.dot.gov/roaduser/ 
wzs.htm 


4 For an examination of worker fatalities in 
highway work zones from 1992 to 1998, see 
pages 5 and 6 of Building Safer Highway Work 
Zones: Measures to Prevent Worker Injuries 
from Vehicles and Equipment, on the Internet at: 
http://www.cdc.gov/niosh/pdfs/01-128.pdf 


5 See http://mutcd.fhwa.dot.gov/pdfs/ 
2003r1/Ch6A-E.pdf, page 6C-2. 


® crol uses a location code of 65 to designate 
fatal work injuries that occur at road construc- 
tion sites. 


’ Ascertaining whether a record should be 
recoded as a road construction fatality was some- 
times complicated by vague and/or incomplete 
narratives. For the borderline cases, the determi- 
nation as to whether a fatality occurred at a road 
construction site was made by examining the com- 
bination of the narrative, industry, occupation, and 
worker activity. Because there are various defini- 
tions of what constitutes a road construction site, 
different people may make different determina- 
tions as to whether a fatal work injury occurred at 
a road construction site. For this analysis, the re- 
classifications were made by the author with in- 
put from cro! staff. These reclassifications were 
based on a consistent set of requirements formu- 
lated by the author and crot staff. 


8 The examination of the narratives should 
mitigate the problems arising from the applica- 
tion of the location code. The breakdown for 
added records is as follows: 


Years Records Years Records 
added added 
OOS. seeceen: 63 1999" ere 53 
1996s 47 PAV) errors 43 
WOOT meres 36 QO Oilasserevs 45 
TOOSi.. ssi Bi) VO ere 24 


In total, 496 records were included because 
the location code was 65-road construction. An 
additional 348 were added after examining 
records. 


° See Table 61 in http://www-nrd.nhtsa. 
dot.gov/pdf/nrd-30/NCSA/TSFAnn/TSF2001. 
pdf 


10 Camille Villanova, "Looking for Safety 
Zones," Job Safety and Health Quarterly, Vol. 11, 
No. 3, p. 19. For more information on TEA-21, 
see http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/tea2 1/ 


For more information on the reauthoriza- 
tion on TEA—21, see http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/ 
reauthorization/index.htm 


2 See http://www.cdc.gov/niosh/pdfs/01- 
128.pdf 


‘3 The National Work Zone Safety Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse was the product of collabo- 
ration between the American Road & Transpor- 
tation Builders Association (ARTBA) and the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration. Now, it is run 
jointly by artsa and the Texas Transportation 
Institute. For more information, access http:// 
wzsafety.tamu.edu and http://wzsafety.tamu. 
edu/files/brochure.stm 


'4 Material moving equipment operators in- 
clude occupations such as operating engineers; 
excavating and loading machine operators; and 
grader, dozer, and scraper operators. 
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The business cycle and 
earnings and income 
inequality 


Economists and other analysts generally 
agree that inequality in both earnings 
and income increased over the last 40 
years. Moreover, such inequality tended 
to accelerate in periods of economic 
downturn during that span. Together, 
these facts have led to renewed interest 
in the extent to which earnings and 
income inequality are affected by the 
business cycle, especially recessions. 
In a recent study, “Earnings Inequality 
and the Business Cycle,” NBER Working 
Paper 10469, economists Gadi Barlevy 
(Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago) and 
Daniel Tsiddon (Tel Aviv University) 
examine this issue. 

The authors develop a model in 
which long-term trends in earnings and 
income inequality are amplified during 
recessions, regardless of whether 
inequality is generally increasing or 
decreasing. In other words, the model 
predicts that during periods when 
inequality is growing, recessions will 
tend to exacerbate that trend and 
inequality will increase more rapidly. 
However, during periods when in- 
equality is decreasing, recessions will 
tend to accelerate that trend as well, and 
inequality will decrease more rapidly. To 
test their model empirically, the authors 
examine data from the entire 20th 
century. They find that, indeed, 
“downturns are associated with more 
rapid growth in inequality in [long-term] 
periods of rising inequality but with more 
rapid reductions in inequality in periods 
of falling inequality.” 

Barlevy and Tsiddon provide some 
explanations for their findings. They 
argue, for example, that the U.S. 
economy periodically experiences 
“waves of drastic technological 
innovation,” such as the introduction of 


electricity and increased mechani-zation 
of production that occurred in the early 
20th century, and the widespread 
computerization that occurred later in 
the century. Individuals differ in their 
ability to incorporate the new 
technology. As a result, they differ in 
their ability to take advantage of it— 
some are able to benefit from the new 
technology relatively quickly, while 
others are slower to absorb it and thus 
lose ground, economically, relative to 
their peers. Eventually, however, these 
“laggards” begin to catch up as they 
embrace the new technology. Thus, 
technological innovations first tend to 
increase earnings inequality, but in the 
longer term they tend to decrease it—at 
least until the next innovation comes 
along. 

In their empirical analysis, the 
authors “begin with the one episode of 
declining earnings inequality during the 
past century,” the period from the late 
1920s to the early 1950s. They then 
examine two periods of increasing 
earnings inequality—the early 1900s to 
the late 1920s and the late 1960s to “at 
least the end of the century.” The 
empirical findings support the 
predictions of their model, which 
attributes growth in earnings inequality 
to “technological upheavals.” In- 
equality increased in the early 20th 
century due to the introduction of 
electricity and mechanized production. 
It decreased during the middle period, 
as the benefits of the new technology 
spread throughout the economy. Then, 
in the latter portion of the century, 
earnings inequality increased again with 
the widespread computerization of U.S. 
industry. 


Rego and earnings 
inequality 


In the December 2004 Chicago Fed 
Letter, economist Bhashkar Mazumder 
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presents new research on siblings and 
earnings inequality. His essay, “What 
similarities between siblings tell us | 
about inequality in the U.S.,” considers 
the question, “How important is family 
background in determining economic 
success in the United States?” 

To address this question, Mazumder 
analyzes data from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY). 
The dataset consists of a sample of more 
than 12,000 men and women who were 
between ages 14 and 22 in 1979. (This 
longitudinal survey is ongoing; see 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/nlsy79.htm for 
more information). The sample includes 
more than 4,000 pairs of siblings. 

For men, Mazumder estimates that 
the correlation among siblings in annual 
earnings is 0.49 and the correlation for 
hourly wages is 0.54. For women, he 
notes that the results tend to be lower, 
which he explains is “not surprising 
given the more varied labor force 
participation patterns for younger 
women.” 

Mazumder concludes that about half 
of earnings inequality in the United 
States is accounted for by family 
background. He writes that his finding 
about the correlation among siblings in 
economic outcomes “suggests that 
inequalities between families persist 
strongly from generation to generation 
and that the U.S. is a less mobile 


society than is commonly believed.” 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Please let us know 
what you have found most 
interesting and what essential 
readings we may have missed. Write 
to: Executive Editor, Monthly Labor 
Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, DC 20212; fax: (202) 691- 
5899, or e-mail: mlr@bls.gov 


Book Reviews 


Israel’s economy 


The Israeli Economy, 1985-1998: From 
, Government Intervention to Market 
Economics. Edited by Avi Ben- 
Bassat. Cambridge, MA, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 2002, 
514 pp., $40/cloth. 


As editor, Avi Ben-Bassat presents a 
series of 14 essays based on a 1996 
research project by various Jsraeli 
academic and financial institutions as 
well as the International Monetary 
Fund, plus his own contribution in the 
form of an introductory essay discuss- 
ing the obstacles Israel faced in its 
transformative efforts. These essays 
detail efforts to reform Israel from a 
poorly performing centralized com- 
mand economy to a dynamic market 
economy. The Israeli Economy, 1985— 
1998 explores the obstacles faced and 
transformations experienced during 
this transition period. These essays 
describe the fiscal and monetary 
changes, changes in the markets, and 
external developments that allowed 
Israel to move from a situation where 
it faced 400 percent inflation to rela- 
tive stability and growth. 

After the intensified conflicts of the 
1967 Six Day War and the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War, Israel reacted by centralizing 
decisionmaking and controlling re- 
sources. These conflicts resulted in the 
growth of the public sector and the pub- 
lic deficit. Lax fiscal discipline and the 
growth of government, due to increased 
defense expenditures and subsidies to 
businesses, resulted in severe economic 
decline. After a relaxation in the inten- 
sity of the Israeli-Arab conflict during 
the latter part of the 1970s and early 
1980s, Israel was in a better position to 
address the economic difficulties it faced 
in the forms of high inflation and almost 
nonexistent growth of gross domestic 
product (GDP). 

To address these economic difficul- 
ties, Israeli policies needed some seri- 
ous reform. How Israel addressed its 


reform program is described in six major 
headings: fiscal policy; monetary policy; 
financial market reforms; reforms in the 
goods and services markets; immigration 
and the labor market; and changes in 
growth, branch structure, and income 
distribution. 

Changes in fiscal policy are explained 
in the first essay showing efforts at imple- 
menting tight fiscal discipline and a re- 
duction in the size of government. Be- 
cause of fiscal reform, three areas saw 
the greatest change in an effort to re- 
duce expenditures: defense spending; 
subsidies to the business sector and in- 
terest payments; and welfare transfers 
to households. Another part of these 
efforts was the drive to reduce public 
expenditures through the elimination of 
interest payments on external debts that 
approached 80 percent of GDP. 

Reform of monetary policy, as part 
of these stabilization program efforts, 
is addressed in three essays: reform 
of the financial system; disinflation 
from 1985 to 1998; and the interna- 
tional view of Israeli inflation. Israel’s 
greatest accomplishment was to 
achieve disinflation. Liberalization is 
shown to be a key to enhancing com- 
petition in the financial markets in this 
accomplishment, as well as the Bank 
of Israel’s (Bol) increased indepen- 
dence and use of interest rates as an 
instrument of monetary policy. These 
measures were fairly successful when 
combined with a reduction in the gov- 
ernment budget deficit through fiscal 
discipline. The program did not work 
as well as it could have due to politi- 
cal pressures; changes in employment 
due to increased immigration from the 
former Soviet Union; and Israel’s in- 
ability to reach a consensus about the 
process as a whole, shown by a con- 
flict between the Bol and the Treasury. 

Achieving disinflation proved a 
difficult process when compared to 
nine other countries—all of which went 
from high inflation to lowered infla- 
tion levels with varying results. De- 
spite set-back periods of double-digit 


inflation rates, Israel, by 1998, was 
experiencing mid single-digit rates. 
Liberalization of financial markets also 
saw mixed results, but in general the 
outcome has been positive. 

Liberalization of financial markets 
has allowed many projects to proceed 
when previously they would not have 
done so under government-provided 
funding, while others of less likely 
profit have been dropped. Because 
of more reliance for funding from the 
Tel Aviv Stock Exchange and less from 
bank debt or government-provided 
credits, credit crunches and reduced 
output volatility have been reduced 
over the business cycle, and results 
of this program are fairly solid. 

Pension reform, however, is a work in 
progress. Balancing social needs of pen- 
sioners against relieving the younger 
generation from the burden of a large 
share of income support is difficult. The 
solution is to accumulate more pension 
savings while workers are young, thus 
sharing the burden of risk between the 
generations. 

Fortunately for these workers, the 
unemployment rate dropped from 12 per- 
cent to 6 percent during the 1990s. This 
effect was produced by changes in im- 
migration and liberalization of the goods 
and services market. These two issues 
are addressed separately, but are closely 
intertwined. While immigration in- 
creased during the 1990s due to the fall 
of the Soviet Union and an increase in 
migrants from Eastern Europe, the labor 
market grew as well. With the diminish- 
ment of economic centralization came 
growth in the labor market as industries 
increased efficiency efforts. In the first 
half of the 1990s, growth was greatest in 
exposed industries that were open to 
competition from imported items and re- 
quired lower skills. In the second half, 
growth was seen most in more sophisti- 
cated industries that required skilled 
workers. 

Changes in capital accumulation and 
increased productivity resulted in 
changes to the labor market. It also re- 
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sulted in challenging questions of in- 
come distribution. While Israel was 
growing in a dynamic market economy 
with immigration increases, income in- 
equalities were also growing. The ap- 
proach to these questions, and how Is- 
rael is going to answer them, is ad- 
dressed in the book’s final chapters. 

A constant theme emerges as the au- 
thors describe the complex, and often 
contradictory, events and efforts to re- 
form. Sectors and industries that are 
opened to competition thrive and be- 


come more efficient, providing benefits 
to both labor and consumers. Efficiency 
aids efforts to globalize Israel’s economy, 
though it also is more exposed to exter- 
nal crises. Another recurring issue of 
many essays is that success is not seen 
in every effort to liberalize, as is the case 
in some public utilities. 

Because this book is a collection of 
studies analyzing one country going 
through one process, there are some re- 
dundancies. This is unavoidable be- 
cause this one process is complex and 
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has many levels that are affected by the 
same events. The essays provide a non- 
partisan view of an economic system in 
transformation, and a good argument for 
market solutions versus dirigiste phi- 
losophies toward providing a healthy 
economic environment. 


—Scott Berridge 


Office of Publications 
and Special Studies, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given, 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables contain- 
ing data that have been adjusted are identi- 
fied as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 17-21, 48, and 52. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables | 12-14, 
and 17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 54 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price In- 
dex series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. aver- 
age All-Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted 
percent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is 
$2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vari- 
ety of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found 
on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pc/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 
1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other 
adjustments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popula- 
tion ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household’’) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (compen- 
sation), by major sector and by bargaining 
status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 


table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 

_vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 

and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-29) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment data in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecu- 
tive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. 
A person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 
The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work some- 
time in the past 12 months (or since the end 
of their last job if they held one within the 
past 12 months), but are not currently look- 
ing, because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is 
employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to cor- 
rect for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes in- 
troduced in January 2003, see “Revisions 
to the Current Population Survey Effective 
in January 2003” in the February 2003 is- 
sue of Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the Feb- 
ruary 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site 
at http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a 
discussion of the introduction of the use of 


X-12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had 
on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment, hours, and earnings data in 
this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
160,000 businesses and government agen- 
cies, which represent approximately 
400,000 individual worksites and represent 
all industries except agriculture. The active 
CES sample covers approximately one-third 
of all nonfarm payroll workers. Industries 
are classified in accordance with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem. In most industries, the sampling prob- 
abilities are based on the size of the estab- 
lishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment 
is not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch 
plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regular 
civilian payroll are outside the scope of the 
survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as 
a factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
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in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings ad- 
justed to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this se- 
ries is derived from the Consumer Price In- 
dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and are 
different from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one- 
half of the industries with unchanged em- 
ployment; 50 percent indicates an equal bal- 
ance between industries with increasing and 
decreasing employment. In line with Bureau 
practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm 
employment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 


sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data are 
revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision 
of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with 
each new release of data. Concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment incorporates all available 
data, including first preliminary estimates 
for the most current month, in the adjustment 
process. For additional information on all of 
the changes introduced in June 2003, see the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes 
and underlying economic trends. Revisions 
of data, usually for the most recent 5-year 
period, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
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third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Fourth-quarter data are pub- 
lished as preliminary in January and Febru- 
ary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are derived using standardized pro- 
cedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population con- 
trols, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual aver- 
age CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 


Description of the series 


Employment, wage, and establishment data 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 


ject to State unemployment insurance (v1) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject 
to the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFe) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious or- 
ganizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, re- 
ported to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each uI- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 


typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate 
records are kept and the various activi- 
ties are classified under different NAICS 
industries. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s 
establishments, which are not detailed on the 
ul report. Some very small multi-establish- 
ment employers do not file a Multiple 
Worksite Report. When the total employ- 
ment in an employer’s secondary establish- 
ments (all establishments other than the larg- 
est) is 10 or fewer, the employer generally 
will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single loca- 
tion at which a department, agency, or other 
government body has civilian employees. 
Federal agencies follow slightly different cri- 
teria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number 
of employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 


Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note that 
each establishment of a multi-establishment 
firm is tabulated separately into the appro- 
priate size category. The total employment 
level of the reporting multi-establishment 
firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodg- 
ing, tips and other gratuities, and, in some 
States, employer contributions to certain de- 
ferred compensation plans such as 401(k) 
plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OAsD1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retire- 
ment deductions. Federal employee remu- 
neration generally covers the same types of 
services as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individu- 
als in high-paying and low-paying occupa- 
tions. When average pay levels between 
States and industries are compared, these 
factors should be taken into consideration. 
For example, industries characterized by 
high proportions of part-time workers will 
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show average wage levels appreciably less 
than the weekly pay levels of regular full- 
time employees in these industries. The op- 
posite effect characterizes industries with 
low proportions of part-time workers, or in- 
dustries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data 
also may be influenced by work stoppages, 
labor turnover rates, retroactive payments, 
seasonal factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Coy- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sic-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality 
of data, State employment security agen- 
cies verify with employers and update, if 
necessary, the industry, location, and own- 
ership classification of all establishments 
on a 3-year cycle. Changes in establish- 
ment classification codes resulting from the 
verification process are introduced with the 
data reported for the first quarter of the year. 


Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first 
quarter. For these reasons, some data, es- 
pecially at more detailed geographic lev- 
els, may not be strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some juris- 
dictions and, in Alaska, those areas desig- 
nated by the Census Bureau where counties 
have not been created. County data also are 
presented for the New England States for 
comparative purposes, even though town- 
ships are the more common designation used 
in New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau population estimate. A complete 
list of metropolitan area definitions is avail- 
able from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) be- 
cause county-level data are the most detailed 
available from the Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages. The NECMa is a county- 
based alternative to the city- and town-based 
metropolitan areas in New England. The 
NECMA for a Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) include: (1) the county containing the 
first-named city in that MSA title (this county 
may include the first-named cities of other 
MSA, and (2) each additional county having 
at least half its population in the MSA in 
which first-named cities are in the county 
identified in step 1. The NECMA is officially 
defined areas that are meant to be used by 
statistical programs that cannot use the regu- 
lar metropolitan area definitions in New 
England. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
covered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics and 
Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey 


Description of the series 


Data for the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JOLTS) are collected and com- 
piled from a sample of 16,000 business es- 
tablishments. Each month, data are collected 
for total employment, job openings, hires, 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other sepa- 
rations. The JOLTS program covers all private 
nonfarm establishments such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as Federal, State, 
and local government entities in the 50 States: 
and the District of Columbia. The JOLTS 
sample design is a random sample drawn from 
a universe of more than eight million estab- 
lishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, or QCEW, program. This program in- 
cludes all employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) laws and Federal 
agencies subject to Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees (UCFE). 

The sampling frame is stratified by owner- 
ship, region, industry sector, and size class. 
Large firms fall into the sample with virtual 
certainty. JOLTS total employment estimates are 
controlled to the employment estimates of the 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. 
Aratio of CES to JOLTS employment is used to 
adjust the levels for all other JOLTs data ele- 
ments. Rates then are computed from the ad- 
justed levels. 

The monthly JOLTS data series begin with 
December 2000. Not seasonally adjusted data 
on job openings, hires, total separations, quits, 
layoffs and discharges, and other separations 
levels and rates are available for the total non- 
farm sector, 16 private industry divisions and 
2 government divisions based on the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), and four geographic regions. Season- 
ally adjusted data on job openings, hires, total 
separations, and quits levels and rates are avail- 
able for the total nonfarm sector, selected in- 
dustry sectors, and four geographic regions. 


Definitions 


Establishments submit job openings infor- 
mation for the last business day of the refer- 
ence month. A job opening requires that (1) 
a specific position exists and there is work 
available for that position; and (2) work 
could start within 30 days regardless of 
whether a suitable candidate is found; and 
(3) the employer is actively recruiting from 
outside the establishment to fill the position. 


Included are full-time, part-time, permanent, 


~ 


short-term, and seasonal openings. Active 
recruiting means that the establishment is 
taking steps to fill a position by advertising 
in newspapers or on the Internet, posting 
help-wanted signs, accepting applications, 
or using other similar methods. 

Jobs to be filled only by internal transfers, 
promotions, demotions, or recall from lay- 
offs are excluded. Also excluded are jobs with 
start dates more than 30 days in the future, 
jobs for which employees have been hired 
but have not yet reported for work, and jobs 
to be tilled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, out- 
side contractors, or consultants. The job 
openings rate is computed by dividing the 
number of job openings by the sum of em- 
ployment and job openings, and multiplying 
that quotient by 100. 

Hires are the total number of additions to 
the payroll occurring at any time during the 
reference month, including both new and re- 
hired employees and full-time and part-time, 
permanent, short-term and seasonal em- 
ployees, employees recalled to the location 
after a layoff lasting more than 7 days, on- 
call or intermittent employees who returned 
to work after having been formally separated, 
and transfers from other locations. The hires 
count does not include transfers or promo- 
tions within the reporting site, employees 
returning from strike, employees of tempo- 
rary help agencies or employee leasing com- 
panies, outside contractors, or consultants. 
The hires rate is computed by dividing the 
number of hires by employment, and multi- 
plying that quotient by 100. 

Separations are the total number of termi- 
nations of employment occurring at any time 
during the reference month, and are reported 
by type of separation—quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations. Quits are vol- 
untary separations by employees (except for 
retirements, which are reported as other separa- 
tions). Layoffs and discharges are involuntary 
separations initiated by the employer and in- 
clude layoffs with no intent to rehire, formal 
layoffs lasting or expected to last more than 7 
days, discharges resulting from mergers, 
downsizing, or closings, firings or other dis- 
charges for cause, terminations of permanent 
or short-term employees, and terminations of 
seasonal employees. Other separations include 
retirements, transfers to other locations, deaths, 
and separations due to disability. Separations 
do not include transfers within the same loca- 
tion or employees on strike. 

The separations rate is computed by di- 
viding the number of separations by employ- 
ment, and multiplying that quotient by 100. 
The quits, layoffs and discharges, and other 
separations rates are computed similarly, 


dividing the number by employment and 
multiplying by 100. 


Notes on the data 


The JOLTs data series on job openings, hires, 
and separations are relatively new. The full 
sample is divided into panels, with one panel 
enrolled each month. A full complement of 
panels for the original data series based on 
the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system was not completely enrolled in 
the survey until January 2002. The supple- 
mental panels of establishments needed to 
create NAICS estimates were not completely 
enrolled until May 2003. The data collected 
up until those points are from less than a 
full sample. Therefore, estimates from ear- 
lier months should be used with caution, as 
fewer sampled units were reporting data at 
that time. 

In March 2002, BLS procedures for col- 
lecting hires and separations data were revised 
to address possible underreporting. As a re- 
sult, JOLTS hires and separations estimates for 
months prior to March 2002 may not be com- 
parable with estimates for March 2002 and 
later. 

The Federal Government reorganization 
that involved transferring approximately 
180,000 employees to the new Department 
of Homeland Security is not reflected in the 
JOLTS hires and separations estimates for the 
Federal Government. The Office of Person- 
nel Management’s record shows these trans- 
fers were completed in March 2003. The 
inclusion of transfers in the JOLTS definitions 
of hires and separations is intended to cover 
ongoing movements of workers between es- 
tablishments. The Department of Homeland 
Security reorganization was a massive one- 
time event, and the inclusion of these inter- 
governmental transfers would distort the 
Federal Government time series. 

Data users should note that seasonal ad- 
justment of the JOLTS series is conducted with 
fewer data observations than is customary. 
The historical data, therefore, may be sub- 
ject to larger than normal revisions. Because 
the seasonal patterns in economic data series 
typically emerge over time, the standard use 
of moving averages as seasonal filters to cap- 
ture these effects requires longer series than 
are currently available. As a result, the stable 
seasonal filter option is used in the seasonal 
adjustment of the JOLTS data. When calculat- 
ing seasonal factors, this filter takes an aver- 
age for each calendar month after detrending 
the series. The stable seasonal filter assumes 
that the seasonal factors are fixed; a neces- 
sary assumption until sufficient data are avail- 


able. When the stable seasonal filter is no 
longer needed, other program features also 
may be introduced, such as outlier adjustment 
and extended diagnostic testing. Additionally, 
it is expected that more series, such as lay- 
offs and discharges and additional industries, 
may be seasonally adjusted when more data 
are available. 

JOLTS hires and separations estimates can- 
not be used to exactly explain net changes in 
payroll employment. Some reasons why it is 
problematic to compare changes in payroll 
employment with JOLTs hires and separations, 
especially on a monthly basis, are: (1) the 
reference period for payroll employment is 
the pay period including the 12th of the 
month, while the reference period for hires 
and separations is the calendar month; and 
(2) payroll employment can vary from month 
to month simply because part-time and on- 
call workers may not always work during the 
pay period that includes the 12th of the 
month. Additionally, research has found that 
some reporters systematically underreport 
separations relative to hires due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the nature of their 
payroll systems and practices. The shortfall 
appears to be about 2 percent or less over a 
12-month period. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Job 
Openings and Labor Turnover Survey, con- 
tact the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 961-5870. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 30-36) 


Compensation and waged data are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file 
with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services—to measure 
change over time in employer costs of em- 
ploying labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
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costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian 
nonfarm economy, which consists of pri- 
vate industry and State and local govern- 
ment workers combined. Federal workers 
are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments pro- 
viding 6,000 occupational observations se- 
lected to represent total employment in each 
sector. On average, each reporting unit pro- 
vides wage and compensation information 
on five well-specified occupations. Data are 
collected each quarter for the pay period in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including pro- 
duction bonuses, incentive earnings, com- 
missions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 


benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available 
on the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 
data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected 
data from the survey are presented in table 
34 for medium and large private establish- 
ments and in table 35 for small private estab- 
lishments and State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
suchas holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 
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Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are coy- 
ered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employ- 
ees to complete a minimum length of ser- 
vice for eligibility, the workers are consid- 
ered participants whether or not they have 
met the requirement. If workers are re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and de- 
fer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979— 
86 period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey con- 


ducted in 1987 covered only State and lo- — 
cal governments with 50 or more employ- | 


ees. The surveys conducted in 1988 and 
1989 included medium and large establish- 
ments with 100 workers or more in private 

industries. All surveys conducted over the 
1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private estab- 
lishments were conducted in even-num- 
bered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm estab- 
lishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government sur- 
vey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys in- 
clude full- and part-time workers, and 

- workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lock- 
outs (involving 1,000 workers or more) oc- 
curring during the month (or year), the num- 
ber of workers involved, and the amount of 
work time lost because of stoppage. These 
data are presented in table 36. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total em- 
ployment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 37—47) 


Price data are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 1982— 
84 = 100 for many Consumer Price Indexes 
(unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 100 for 
International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cplI-wW. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 


tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 38. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level 
of prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the invest- 
ment component of homeownership so that 
the index would reflect only the cost of shel- 
ter services provided by owner-occupied 
homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W were 
introduced with release of the January 1987 
and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of fab- 
rication (that is, finished goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in 
the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for 
the various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights rep- 
resenting their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-prod- 
uct groupings, and a number of special com- 
posite groups. All Producer Price Index data 
are subject to revision 4 months after origi- 
nal publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price in- 
dex provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it in- 
cludes corporations, businesses, and indi- 
viduals, but does not require the organi- 
zations to be U.S. owned nor the individu- 
als to have U.S. citizenship.) The import 
price index provides a measure of price 
change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manu- 
factures, and finished manufactures, includ- 
ing both capital and consumer goods. Price 
data for these items are collected primarily 
by mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, 
the data are collected directly from the ex- 
porter or importer, although in a few cases, 
prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 


pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are de- 
fined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the Stan- 
dard International Trade Classification (SITC), 
and the four-digit level of detail for the Har- 
monized System. Aggregate import indexes by 
country or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted from 
the total price change to obtain the “pure” 
change. Once this value is determined, a link- 
ing procedure is employed which allows for 
the continued repricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 48-51) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
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put to real input. As such, they encompass a | 
family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per | 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output per | 
unit of combined labor and capital inputs). 
The Bureau indexes show the change in out- 
put relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm 
business, manufacturing, and nonfinancial 
corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided... 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy ma- 
terials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production 
of a unit of output and are derived by divid- 
ing compensation by output. Unit nonlabor | 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. | 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- — 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 


Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

, Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of private 
households, and the rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings. Nonfarm business also 
excludes farming. Private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business further exclude gov- 
ernment enterprises. The measures are sup- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. Annual esti- 
mates of manufacturing sectoral output are 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Quarterly manufacturing output indexes 
from the Federal Reserve Board are adjusted 
to these annual output measures by the BLS. 
Compensation data are developed from data 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 48-51 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or 
any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technol- 
ogy; shifts in the composition of the labor 


force; capital investment; level of output; 
changes in the utilization of capacity, en- 
ergy, material, and research and develop- 
ment; the organization of production; mana- 
gerial skill; and characteristics and efforts 
of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes mea- 
sure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures in- 
clude labor productivity, multifactor pro- 
ductivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in meth- 
odology and data sources from the produc- 
tivity measures for the major sectors be- 
cause the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series is based on the 
hours of all workers or, in the case of some 
transportation industries, on the number of 
employees. For most industries, the series 
consists of the hours of all employees. For 
some trade and services industries, the se- 
ries also includes the hours of partners, pro- 
prietors, and unpaid family workers. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes payroll 
as well as supplemental payments, includ- 
ing both legally required expenditures and 
payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of combined inputs consumed in pro- 


ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input rep- 
resents the flow of services from the capital 
stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Census Bureau, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 52-54) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 52 and 53 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment approximating U.S. con- 
cepts for the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
labor force statistics published by other indus- 
trial countries are not, in most cases, compa- 
rable to U.S. concepts. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, for 
all known major definitional differences, to the 
extent that data to prepare adjustments are 
available. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20 
(available on the BLS Web site at http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/mIr/2000/06/ 
art1full.pdf). 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
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Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The foreign country data are adjusted as 
closely as possible to U.S. concepts, with the 
exception of lower age limits and the treatment 
of layoffs. These adjustments include, but are 
not limited to: including older persons in the 
labor force by imposing no upper age limit, 
adding unemployed students to the 
unemployed, excluding the military and family 
workers working fewer than 15 hours from the 
employed, and excluding persons engaged in 
passive job search from the unemployed. 

Data for the United States relate to the 
popuiation 16 years of age and older. The U.S. 
concept of the working age population has 
no upper age limit. The adjusted to U.S. 
concepts statistics have been adapted, insofar 
as possible, to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, and the 
Swedish statistics have been adjusted to 
include persons older than the Swedish upper 
age limit of 64 years. The adjusted statistics 
presented here relate to the population 16 
years of age and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 years of age and 
older in Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics are adjusted to 
cover the population 16 years of age and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15 years. In the labor 
force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios, the denominator is the 
civilian noninstitutionalized working age 
population, except that the institutionalized 
working age population is included in Japan 
and Germany. 

In the United States, the unemployed 
include persons who are not employed and 
who were actively seeking work during the 
reference period, as well as persons on layoff. 
Persons waiting to start a new job who were 
actively seeking work during the reference 
period are counted as unemployed under U.S. 
concepts; if they were not actively seeking 
work, they are not counted in the labor force. 
In some countries, persons on layoff are 
classified as employed due to their strong job 
attachment. No adjustment is made for the 
countries that classify those on layoff as 
employed. In the United States, as in Australia 
and Japan, passive job seekers are not in the 
labor force; job search must be active, such 
as placing or answering advertisements, 
contacting employers directly,or registering 
with an employment agency (simply reading 
ads is not enough to qualify as active search). 
Canada and the European countries classify 


passive jobseekers as unemployed. An 
adjustment is made to exclude them in Canada, 
but not in the European countries where the 
phenomenon is less prevalent. Persons waiting 
to start a new job are counted among the 
unemployed for all other countries, whether 
or not they were actively seeking work. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
calculated using adjustment factors based on 
labor force surveys for earlier years and are 
considered preliminary. The recent year 
measures for these countries are therefore 
subject to revision whenever more current 
labor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in series for the United 
States (1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2003), 
Australia (2001), and Germany (1999). 

For the United States, beginning in 1994, 
data are not strictly comparable for prior years 
because of the introduction of a major 
redesign of the labor force survey question- 
naire and collection methodology. The 
redesign effect has been estimated to increase 
the overall unemployment rate by 0.1 
percentage point. Other breaks noted relate 
to changes in population controls that had 
virtually no effect on unemployment rates. 

For a description of all the changes in the 
U.S. labor force survey over time and their 
impact, see Historical Comparability in the 
“Household Data” section of the BLS publi- 
cation Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/eetech_methods.pdf). 

For Australia, the 2001 break reflects the 
introduction in April 2001 of a redesigned 
labor force survey that allowed for a closer 
application of International Labor Office 
guidelines for the definitions of labor force 
statistics. The Australian Bureau of Statistics 
revised their data so there is no break in the 
employment series. However, the reclassi- 
fication of persons who had not actively 
looked for work because they were waiting to 
begin a new job from “not in the labor force” 
to “unemployed” could only be incorporated 
for April 2001 forward. This reclassification 
diverges from the U.S. definition where 
persons waiting to start a new job but not 
actively seeking work are not counted in the 
labor force. The impact of the reclassification 
was an increase in the unemployment rate by 
0.1 percentage point in 2001. 

For Germany, the 1999 break reflects the 
incorporation of an improved method of data 
calculation and a change in coverage to 
persons living in private households only. 

For further qualifications and historical 
data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics, Ten Countries, on the BLS Web site 
at http://www.bls.gov/fls/flslfore.pdf 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654 or 
flshelp@bls.gov 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 54 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. 
These measures are trend comparisons—that 
is, series that measure changes over time— 
rather than level comparisons. There are greater 
technical problems in comparing the levels of 
manufacturing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133— 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 


dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10. 


years). ; 3 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufactur- 
ing output series that BLS publishes in its 
news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. 
productivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 48 and 50 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures 
are developed by BLS using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, 
or other comprehensive employment series, 
and estimates of annual hours worked. For 
Germany, BLS uses estimates of average 
hours worked developed by a research in- 
stitute connected to the Ministry of Labor 
for use with the national accounts employ- 
ment figures. For the other countries, BLS 
constructs its own estimates of average 
hours. 

An hours series is not available for Den- 
mark after 1993; therefore, the BLS mea- 
sure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons measures 
by assuming that their hourly compensation 
is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 


Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning in 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 55-56) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a 
single, instantaneous exposure in the work 
environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate 
of lost workdays were discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of in- 
jury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guide- 
lines for Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases 
or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respi- 
ratory conditions due to toxic agents, poison- 
ing (systemic effects of toxic agents), disor- 
ders due to physical agents (other than toxic 
materials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 
The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
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nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on 
the available measures is presented in the an- 
nual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses: Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data pub- 
lished annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for detailed 


industries and for individual States at more 
aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 
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Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 


jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- _ 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary — 
worker demographic data and event charac- _ 
teristics are included in a national news re- | 


lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of | 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in — 


1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 


tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and — 


Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.govw/if/ 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 2002 | 2003 | 200 2008 2004 


il vo | sd... tll IV I ee pe eS 
Employment data 
» Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate..........c.:ccccscsseseccesescssessecesees ia 66.6 66.2 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 66.0 65.9 66.0 
Employment-population ratio..........cccccecccrseeee 62.7 62.3 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.4 
LISVOTIOWNONE TALC Loos od. coctsvecacas Neksapeessassce wee 5.8 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.5 
IM OM) Rarecean tec engeres toate coh cee conte anteeteneresnces 5.9 6.3 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 a4 Ys 5.6 
16 to 24 years... ees 4 12.8 13.4 13:1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 12.5 12.9 12.5 
25 years and older............. 47 5.0 47 4.9 5.0 5.2 §.1 4.9 4.5 45 44 
WEOMONN So nc2es weastocss Cases 5.6 6.7 5.6 57 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.4 
16 to 24 years......... 11.1 11.4 10.9 11.4 1-2 11.8 ‘1S 10.9 11.1 10.9 11.0 
OS VOAIS ANG ON CM a oon ecaecdescssenssetescopetassrosscvser cosinor ae iccceno he 46 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.6 47 46 45 44 4.3 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
NOLAN MONA. oc -cccs<ccccse vas dea casveaineattaaersterseecrttevscossaneeedtce| EGO. 41 129,931 130,287 | 130,248 | 130,047} 129,878 129,820} 130,002 | 130,367} 131,125} 131,521 


Total private 


108,828 | 108,356 | 108,736 | 108,654 | 108,428 | 108,309 | 108,260} 108,453) 108,827 | 109,577 | 109,897 


Goods-producing 22,557 21,817 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 21,676 21,719 21,869 21,927 
Manufacturing 22,557 21,817 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,340 14,326 14,385 14,403 
SENVICE-DEOVIGING!. 5. eaters eres arepene mosaetenvannnvalacseon 107,789 | 108,114 | 107,821 | 107,995 | 108,022 | 108,030 | 108,102 | 108,326 | 108,648 | 109,256} 109,595 
Average hours: 
Total private... 33.9 33.7 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.7 33.8 
Manufacturing es 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 41.0 40.9 40.8 
OVGFM Oevccccccurapnescveise snacestvesvceskatevacugacosessisenccet@earien 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 44 4.6 4.6 4.6 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 3.4 3.8 9 6 1.4 8 1.1 5 1.4 9 1.0 
Private industry WOrkersiicectect-cceccs cccvecostssseavocsaaescosersesthcosdevee 3.2 4.0 6 4 aly 8 1.0 4 1.5 9 8 
Goods-producing® eee ree hy CIR ERE TEPER ECR 3:7 4.0 6 9 1.8 9 i 5 2.3 9 9 
Service-providing® Ein anataee aS Sa tes es oucca pep eM Sos nee 3.1 4.0 6 2 1.5 8 1, 5 11 1.0 8 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 ae 9 eh 4 ey; ao) 7 4 17 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. NoTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
using the last month of each quarter. Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
°  Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


02 2003 | 2002 2003 pe 2004 
Selected measures 20 — a 
‘al i iV n | IV i il 
+ 7 == —* + = —— —-- 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): ‘ 
CIVINSATAIRNOEGN INN scscccncncacercscerevercenasectdnawedccnususnnankeneexarneneesy 3.4 3.8 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 1.1 0.5 1.4 0.9 1.0 
BRIAR ON FANN ececoscexcceannenteccescacnanrccxcurcanprennasenseheus seersses 3.2 4.0 6 4 17 8 1.0 4 1s 9 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CIVINAMINON(ANIN: cc.0s.ccccevasewecvervvacers Rs 2.9 2.9 ar 4 1.0 6 9 Fee 6 6 9 
Private nonfarm ray; 3.0 4 3 1.1 8 4 e 4 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 23 2.3 6 -1 1.8 -.3 —.2 —.2 1.2 1.2 2 
Producer Price Index: 

FINISH@d GO OOS a cecacsnecnsassexenecssoeuycu sibs excexasnese eeceeeayamenet KG 3.2 3.2 ee =A 3.7 -8 3 0 1.2 1.2 0 
Finished consumer goods oe 4.2 4.2 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3} 0 1.5 14 1.7 
Capital equipMent..............cccseececsseeeeessenees A 4 4 —7 6 6 -6 —A 0 6 5 4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. ae 4.6 4.6 1.1 an 6.5 2.1 -1 0} 2.5) 3.0 1.9 
Gyurde Matertalsic cscs. tenscaveenctnct sraccees nsec onacavsuatorsspiannags 25:2 25.2 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4) 14.4 6.0 7.6 -5.1 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSINESS SECON ce cecccncgnctccevuncccqetoxsuxccesucesavavecasescarsicorenccuvrs 4.3 4.5 4.8 12 3.9 7.6 8.5 2.4 3.9 1S 2.3 
Nonfarm business sector.. 4.4 4.4 4.5 1.6 3.7 6.7 9.0 3.1 3.7 3.9 1.9 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
ill IV | i} il il IV ! i il 
= | ne aes * 4 3 : aie 
Average hourly compensation: | 
All pOrsOns, DUSINGSS SOCOF.,.:ccscagecssesessscaessussssccssassnnssasreeasanansnees 5.6 4.0 2.8 4.3 3.8 4.6 5.3 4.6 4.2 3.7 
All persons, nonfarm business sector a 6.1 4.4 2.0 4.9 3.6 46 5.4 45 44 3.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
ME AI URIIN sco sssizaitecs ones use orradsiadin cman ndicla ws 141 5 1.4 9 1.0} 39] 38] 38] 39) 38 
PEAS TOM l Mectinis ri siandacsnis manmade EG 1.0 4 1.5 9 8 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.7 
Union.......... 1.0 7 2.8 1.5 8 48 4.6 5.7 6.0 5.8 
INOMUMIOM: secs dents egiveatsnans . 1.0 4 1.8 8 9 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 
State and local QOVErNMENts.......ssscsccseerserscsscecseesesencereseseacasees te 5 ri 4 1.7 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? He anaivesinsvos fvvone Terex Ceui NAAN Owens inhalee cauibReetas defo evoae H 9 | 6 6 9 2.9 2.9 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Private nonfarm. 8 4 f <t 9 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.6 
AUSF iae cae ce cecenistdcecarcensinasnnsaniencnes 6 6 6 1.0 8 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 3.0 
NOOBS steven suanrtnirisiaientiinevat 9 2 7 6 8 3.1 3.1 2.6 2.5 2.5 
State ‘and [oCal QOVErNMOMS acs cacaresvonccadsrestccdacensevsiaaveccrnenneds 1.0 0 8 1.9 2.0 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status Annual average | 2003 a 2004 
2002 2003 Oct. Nov. |_Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
ie = all ae SSS == 
TOTAL el 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population a... 217,570 | 221,168 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 | 222,757 | 222,967 | 223,196 | 223,422 | 223,677 | 223,941 | 224,192 
Civilian labor force... 1 144,863 | 146,510 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 | 146,741 | 146,974 | 147,279 | 147,856 | 147,704 | 147,483 | 147,850 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.2 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 65.9 65.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.9 65.9 
EM NOY BO sane ate cticeestcnee 136,485 | 137,736 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 | 138,576 | 138,772 | 139,031 | 139,660 | 139,681 | 139,480 | 139,778 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 62.7 62.3 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.2 62.3 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.3 
Unemployed... 8,378 8,774 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 8,164 8,203 8,248 8,196 8,022 8,003 8,072 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 So 5.4 5.4 5:5 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 74,658 | 75,147| 75,093} 75,631 | 75,298} 75,886| 75,900| 76,016/ 75,993| 75,916| 75,565| 75,973| 76,458] 76,342 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ cc eccecssce. 98,272 | 98,696 | 98,814] 98,927| 98,866] 98,966| 99,065| 99,170/ 99,279| 99,396 | 99,512| 99,642| 99,776] 99,904 
Civilian labor force............-4 74,623 | 74,942 | 75,188) 75,044| 75,171| 74,797| 75,018} 74,871| 75,048] 75,372| 75,577| 75,639] 75,443] 75,622 
Participation rate.. 75.9 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 75.7 75.5 75.6 75.8 75.9 75.9 75.6 75.7 
Employed.......ecccsccesseeee 70,415 | 70,726 | 70,964| 71,099} 71,329] 70,969) 71,128} 71,118] 71,162| 71,570} 71,847] 71,870] 71,677] 71,882 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 72.3 71.7 CASE 71.8 71.9 72.1 ray é 71.8 71.7 (EPA 72.0 72.2 721 71.8 72.0 
Unemployed............ via 3,896 4,209 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 3,753 3,886 3,802 3,730 3,768 3,766 3,740 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.1 5A 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.0 49 5.0 5.0 49 
Not in the labor force....... 22,809 | 23,649 | 23,754) 23,620| 23,882| 23,694| 24,168| 24,047| 24,299) 24,231 | 24,023] 23,935] 24,003} 24,332] 24,282 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION oo. eecoeeecceeeseeeee 105,136 | 106,800 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 | 107,389 | 107,483 | 107,586 | 107,687 | 107,801 | 107,920 | 108,032 
Civilian labor force... 1 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,899 | 64,917 | 64,846 | 64,515 | 64,629 | 64,687 | 64,785 | 64,813 | 64,893} 65,122 | 64,903 | 64,989] 65,103 
Participation rate.. 60.5 60.6 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.5 60.2 60.2 60.3 
Employed.........sseccccseeeee 60,420 | 61,402| 61,524] 61,597} 61,521/| 61,260} 61,456| 61,373} 61,571] 61,721| 61,629) 61,918] 61,870] 61,925] 61,918 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 57.5 57.5 57.4 57.4 67.3 S72 57.3 57.2 57.3 57.4 57.3 575 57.4 57.4 57.4 
Unemployed 3,228 3,314 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 3,314 3,215 3,092 3,264 3,204 3,033 3,064 3,105 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 ay 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.0 48 5.0 49 47 47 48 
Not in the labor force....... 41,488 | 42,083 | 42,299 | 42,387| 42,558| 42,617| 42,587) 42,613| 42,604] 42,670| 42,693) 42,565| 42,898 | 42,931 | 42,928 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional H 
Population... esses. 15,994 | 16,096} 16,145] 16,162} 16,178| 16,164] 16,175) 16,186! 16,198} 16,205] 16,214) 16,222| 16,234} 16,246| 16,257 
Civilian labor force...........-.4 7,585 7,170 7,051 7,082 6,987 7,177 7,045 6,945 7,085 7,113 7,014 7,157 7,162 7,051 7,124 
Participation rate.. 47.4 44.5 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 43.7 43.9 43.3 44.1 44.1 43.4 43.8 
EMPIOVOD accecccssececorncsanss 6,332 5,919 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 5,888 5,888 5,832 5,896 5,941 5,877 5,898 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 39.6 36.8 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 36.3 36.3 36.0 36.3 36.6 36.2 36.3 
Unemployed ee 1253 1,251 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 1,197 1,225 1,181 1,262 1,220 1,173 1,226 
Unemployment rate... 16.5 17.5 al 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 17.6 17.0 16.6 17.2 
Not in the labor force....... 8,409 8,926 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 9,113 9,092 9,200 9,065 9,072 9,195 9,732 
White* 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population)... eeeesseeeeseee- 179,783 | 181,292 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 | 182,001 | 182,252 | 182,384 | 182,531 | 182,676 | 182,846 | 183,022 | 183,188 
Civilian labor force..........-.-4 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 | 120,675 | 120,984 | 121,180 | 121,428 | 121,300 | 121,016 | 121,240 
Participation rate.. 66.8 66.5 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 66.2 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.1 66.2 
Employed........-+--:ssssse0 114,013 | 114,235 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 | 114,712 | 114,976 | 115,152 | 115,623 | 115,547 | 115,323 | 115,572 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 63.4 63.0 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 62.9 63.0 63.1 63.3 63.2 63.0 63.1 
Unemployed...........2::000 6,137 6,311 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 6,109 5,963 6,008 6,028 5,805 5,753 5,693 5,668 
Unemployment rate.... §.1 5.2 §.1 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 5.1 49 5.0 5.0 48 47 47 47 
Not in the labor force....... 59,633 | 60,746| 61,135] 60,991) 61,434| 61,156} 61,460/ 61,579| 61,577} 61,400] 61,351 | 61,248 | 61,546 | 62,006 | 61,948 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population... eee: 25,578 | 25,686) 25,825| 25,860| 25,894] 25,867| 25,900| 25,932/ 25,967) 26,002 | 26,040 | 26,078 | 26,120} 26,163 | 26,204 
Civilian labor force............-4 16,565 | 16,526| 16,589) 16,524| 16,365| 16,602] 16,404| 16,595] 16,485) 16,442| 16,506/| 16,755| 16,724| 16,703} 16,839 
Participation rate.. 64.8 64.3 64.2 63.9 63.2 64.2 63.3 64.0 63.5 63.2 63.4 64.3 64.0 63.8 64.3 
Employed..........--.-scs0ceee= 14,872 | 14,739] 14,696] 14,812| 14,679| 14,886] 14,804| 14,909| 14,878/ 14,818| 14,833 | 14,926/ 14,983 | 14,981 | 15,037 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 58.1 57.4 56.9 57.3 56.7 57.5 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.0 57.0 57.2 57.4 57.3 57.4 
Unemployed s 1,693 1,787 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 1,686 1,607 1,624 1,673 1,829 1,741 1,722 1,802 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 9.8 10.2 | 9.7 9.9 10.1 10.9 10.4 10.3 10.7 
Not in the labor force....... { 9,013} 9,161 9,236 9,336 9,529 9,265 9,495 9,337 9,482 9,560 | 9,534 9,323 9,396 | 9,460} 9,365 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


LL 


Annual average | 2003 2004 
Employment status + ; —- T 
2002 2003 Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. 
: / 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
DOOUTAION oo. -sccceeeeceeneees .| 25,963] 27,551 27,913 | 28016) 28116) 27,619) 27,705| 27,791 27,879 | 27,968 28,059 
Civilian labor force............. { 17,943} 18813 | 18940| 19,125/ 19,085) 18,811 18,693 | 19,010| 19,064/ 19,313) 19,304 
Participation rate........./ 69.1 68.3 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 _ 68.4 | 69.1 68.8 
Employed.......................] 16,590 | 17,372) 17,556| 17,709) 17,784) 17,441 17,303 | 17,596/| 17,693 17,958 | 18,019 | 
639) 63.1 629| 632| 633) 632/ 625| 633) 635) 642/ 642) 
1,353 1,441 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 1,371 1,355 1,285 | 
75 77 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.4 72 | 7.0 67 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


$ Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more 


than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 


8815) 8654) 8755 


28,150 
19,450 

69.1 
18,118 | 
64.4 
1,332 

6.8 


8,700 


28,481 | 28,520 
19,533 | 19,563 
68.7 68.6 
18.220 | 18.247 
64.1 64.0 
131 1,317 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 


household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are Gassified by ethnicity as 
well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data refiect revised population controls used in the 


[In thousands] 
"Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories T 
2002 | 2003 «Oct. ~=—sSONov.--~dDec.~)s Jan.~—s«Feb.~—sMMar.~——s Ar. 
196,845 | 137,736 | 138,095 | 138533 138479 198,568, 138,301 
72,903 | 73,832| 73,643| 78,915| 74,085| 74343| 73,901 
63,582| 64,404, 64,452| 64,618, 64,394) 64,223, 64,400 
44,116 44,653) 44,684) 45,152] 45,431 | 45,490 | 45,128 
34,155| 34,695| 34993| 95,076| 95,034| 34585| 34,502 | 
4213} 4,701| 4800| 4880) 4788, 4714) 4437 
2,788) 3,118) 3,030, 3,226| 3205, 2996] 2,865 . 2,860 
1,124) 1279| 1,356; 1,380) 1.295| 1380 1347; 1,427) 1439| 1467/ 1,404) 1500; 1461/ 1912] 1971 
18,843 | 19,014) 18,935 19,110, 18.561| 18,905/ 18,900| 19,006, 19,000) 19.621/ 19531, 19,741| 19,680) 19386 19,710 
| | | | 
4119) 4506) 4,690) 4,782) 4.727) 4613) 4828) 4022] 4a7t| 460s] 4aen| 4en0| 9 asor} asa] 4627 
| / i 
2726 | ($052) 2964) 3,183} S144) 2011) 2.778) ager) 27s) 2st2| ayer} 2605| 274] 27ss| 2908 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data refiect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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Excludes persons “with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories kaa a T te T Sa fe T T i 
| 2002 | 2003 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.| Jan. Feb. | Mar.| Apr.| May June) July Aug. Sept.| Oct. 
~ — + =e - — + —+-— ~ + 
Characteristic 
| | | 
Total, 16 years and OIEF......c.sssecsseccsseesses 5.8 6.0 6.0 59| 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 56) 56) 5.5 54| 54 5.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. mM 16.5 175| 17.1) 15.7] 161| 167) 166] 165| 169) 17.2} 168| 176) 17.0} 166| 17.2 
Men, 20 years and Old€P.........ssecseecsseeess | 5.3 5.6 56), 56] 53) 53 51 5.2 5.0 52| 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0| 49 
Women, 20 years and older.............0:000- 5.1 5.1 5.2 | 5.1 5.1 | 5.0 | 49 §.1 | 5.0 48 5.0 4.9 | 47— 47 48 
J | | | 
WINS OCA So eoacscs.cte eee t-crsvececseedcoee) 51 5.2 5.1) 52) 5.0 49 4.9 51 49| 5.0 | 50) 48 47 47 47 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.5 15.2| 14.3] 14.3] 148) 141] 152] 148] 15.7] 157] 148] 14.9] 153] 147] 15.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years Ze 15.9 17.1 | 15.9) 168| 163) 14.0] 155| 162| 17.9| 186| 164| 15.5) 158| 15.8) 174 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 13.1] 133} 126] 115] 131] 142] 149] 133] 133] 127] 132] 143) 148] 136| 127 
Men, 20 years and older.................+. 47 5.0 49 5.0 47 AS ABL—47 |) 45.) 47) 45) . 43 44; 43) 43 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 4.4 44) 44) 44 43) 44| 42! 44] 42) 41| 44 42 4.0 4.0 40 
| | | | | | 
. . | | } | 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 108| 114} 104] 10.3) 105) 98| 102 9.7) 99] 101] 10.9} 104] 103] 10.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 29.8 33.0, 37.3) 289| 273| 325) 25.1) 294| 283) 325/ 326/ 37.0) 28.9) 289) 345 
Men, 16 to 19 YeaTS....ccssecsseecsseess 31.3| 360] 40.9) 325] 284] 421] 296! 366! 309) 303] 33.9/ 378] 339| 360] 369 
Women, 16 to 19 years.....seccsesecen 28.3 30.3] 332] 25.7| 265] 258] 21.9] 228] 261] 341| 314] 363] 241] 216| 323 
Men, 20 years and older | 95| 10.3) 105) 101|- 93 96) 94) 92] 9.3 9.3 9.3) 103] 104) 104} 102 
Women, 20 years and older.............4 8.8 | 9.2 98) 91) 9.7) 9.1 | 88/ 93| 87 8.4 8.9 | 9.1 87) 89 | 89 
| | | | } | / 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity...............- 75 7.7 73| 74) 66) 73) 74) 74) 72| 7.0| 67 | 68| 69 TANG 
Married men, spouse present............... | 3.6 | 38)|_...38 |. 3.7). 33) 33) 34). 22)%. 3A) 31 Pee | 82) 31) 380] 30 
Married women, spouse present..........1 3.7 | Bi 38) 38 39) 37) 36) 37 3.7.1 SA rS7 2 eee 3.5 32) 3.1 
Full-time workers Ee 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.1 58) 57 66| 58] 56 5.7 5.6 56| 55 5.6 5.4 
Part-time WOrkerS......-cccsssssssecsesensnsnssees 5.2 | 55) 55|/ 51| 53/ 54| 52|/ 54) 53| 52) 55| 52| 52| 50| 55 
Educational attainment” | 
Less than a high school diploma.............--4 8.4 8.8 8.8 8.5 8.1 S81 BHI) (AS 1- B77) 8 SR | 88} 8.3 81| 88) 82 
High school graduates, no college’.......... 53) 55| 55) 54| 55| 49 |} 50] 53| 52| 50] 51| 51] 49] 48 | 49 
Some college or associate degree........... 4.5. 48 4.8 4.8 4.5 | 45 4.4 4.7 4.1 4.0 4.2 | 4.2 | 4.0 4.0 41 
Bachelor's degree and higher’............++-. 2.9 | 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.9 29 2.9 227 eer. 27'| 26) -25 


" Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 


main race. 


* Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


? Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
* Includes persons with bachelor’s, master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
unemployment 2002 2003 Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Less than 5 weeks 2,893 2,785 | 2,733 2,622| 2,627| 2,612) 2,468 2,589| 2,792) 2,707| 2,688| 2,805, 2,604| 2,790) 2,749 
5 to 14 weeks........... 2,580 2612| 2,585| 2,556! 2,450) 2,394) 2412) 2414) 2,369) 2,376) 2,405| 2,476, 2,521| 2,255| 2,288 
15 WEEKS ANd OVET.........ceeceeeeseseeees 2,904 3,378 | 3,478| 3,484)| 3,403| 3,365| 3,274) 3,320) 2,969 3,077| 3,065| 2,878| 2,903, 2,954) 3,043 
BS BS CO WO ors cre sesecrsotesonesooss 1,369 1,442} 1,460| 1,448) 1,513| 1,467} 1,403) 1,332} 1,170| 1,288) 1,306) 1,211 | 1,239| 1,253) 1,253 
27 WEEKS AN OVEL......ececsececeeseeeee 1,535 1,936 2,018| 2,036; 1,890) 1,898| 1,871] 1,988; 1,800) 1,789, 1,759, 1,667| 1,664) 1,747| 1,790 
Mean duration, in WE@KS.........:200+- 16.6 19.2 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.3 20.1 19.7 20.0 19.9 18.6 19.0 19.6 19.6 
Median duration, in weeks 9.1 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.3 10.3 9.5 10.0 10.8 8.9 94 9.5 9.5 

NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
unemployment 2002 2003 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. os June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
+ ——— + {+$—— 4 —— + + 
NOD NOSOIS eget chores cass des 4,607 4,838 | 4,877) 4,719| 4,618| 4,382| 4,323| 4,607| 4,399] 4,211| 4,099) 4,181 | 3,936 | 3,984 | 4,064 
On temporary layOff........+..s0s0s-04 1,124 1,121 | 1,097} 1,055| 1,060} 1,028| 1,064} 1,040 994} 926| 1,011| 1,065} 982 917 944 
Not on temporary layoff 3,483 3,717 | 3,780| 3,664) 3,558| 3,353| 3,258| 3,567| 3,405| 3,286| 3,088) 3,116) 2,955/ 3,068| 3,120 
JOB ISAVETS ccs cctectecesosteottorsesncocees tl 866 818 789 931 783 804 827 836 822| 846 902 895 | 884 827 824 
Reontrantsc ener ees | 2,368 2,477 | 2,518] 2,440| 2,366| 2,509| 2,424] 2,424] 2,314| 2,438 | 2,435/ 2,330| 2,447| 2,424] 2,419 
NeW @Ntrant........s..sscscceccssssssenesoes 536 641 653 619 694 681 676 627 645} 713! 636! 680 694 692 748 
| | | 
Percent of unemployed 
JOB OSerSaece teen cote cerns | 55.0 55.1 55.2 54.2 54.6 52.3 52.4] 54.2 53.8 51.3) 508 51.7 49.4 50.3 50.5 
On temporary layoff.............:sssse+04 13.4 12.8 12.4 12.1 12.5 12.3 12.9} 12.2 ZA att3 125! . J32 12.3 11.6 177i 
Not on temporary layoff 41.6 42.4 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 41.6 40.0 38.3 38.5} 37.1 38.7 38.7 
JOD IOAVErS..cosccsenscncsstces 10.3 9.3 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1; 10.3 7h ed ee 10.4 10.2 
Reentrants..... 28.3 28.2 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 28.5 28.3) 29.7} 302) 288) 307 30.6 30.0 
Now antrantsscorerscrs ccccaccsene 6.4 7.3 7.4 7A 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.4} 7.9) 8.7| 79 8.4| 8.7 8.7 9.3 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
nls IOSOIS Hie tn he os ee Aen 3.2 3.3 3.3 32 3.4 3.0 3.0| 3.1 3.0) 2.9) 28 28 27 27 27 
Job leavers... 6 6 5 6 5 5 6| 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants.. 1.6 47) 1.7 1v 1.6 1 BY 1.7) 1.7 1.6 1.7| 1.7} 1.6 17 1.6 1.6 
New entrants... 4 4 4 A 5 5 5) 4} 4 5. Al 5 5 5 5 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age = = 
2002 2003 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
———+ » ieee ee ae | 
» Total, 16 years and older...............-. 5.8 6.0 6.0 5.9 57; 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 
NG 00:24 YOANS:. ccscesssvczcascreasaazenast 12.0 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.7 12.0 11.8 11.8 11.6 12.1 12.0 12.0 11.6 11.8 12.2 
TBMO'19 YOAIS!. secre. resesssscovessoxers 16.5 17.5 17.4 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 17.6 17.0 16.6 17.2 
16 to 17 years.. & 18.8 19.1 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 20.2 21.6 20.6 20.2 20.8 19.6 | 20.5 
TBtO 19 YOAISsresscsssc-cssecssaeee0 15.1 16.4 15.2 14.7 14.7 15.7 15.7 14.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 16.1 14.9 14.9 ies 
20 10 24 YOAFS.........scescecverssoeseers 9.7 10.0 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.2 9.7 9.8 9.3 9.0 9.5 9.8 
25 years and older eo 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.8 47 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 
25 to 54 years... Ee 4.8 5.0 oa 5.0 4.9 4.7 47 4.9 46 45 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.3 
55 years and older........css 3.8 4A 3.8 3.9 3.9 8:7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 We 3.7 8:7 3.8 
Men. 16 years and Olde?..........00 5.9 6.3 6.2 6.2 5.8 5.7 Bel, 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.6 BS 5.6 5.6 5.6 
1610) 24 YOarS/eeter sete scisersocorts 12.8 13.4 13.2 13.4 12.6 12.7 12.2 12.6 12.8 13.0 12.8 12.2 12.4 12.9 13.0 
TGA AD YOarS..cccsestiecasscurasors 18.1 19.3 18.7 18.3 17.4 1725 17.2 18.3 19.1 19.1 18.1 17.7 18.0 18.1 19.0 
16 to 17 years... rs 21.1 20.7 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 23.4 23.3 22.8 21.2 21-9) lp 20.Oameciler, 
18 to 19 Yar... eseeseeseseeee 16.4 18.4 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7 15.8 16.5 16.6 15.8 15.7 16.0 16.8 17.7 
DONGI24 YOON se cccnrcccenterscmenetss 10.2 10.6 10.8 14:2 10.4 10.5 10.0 10.1 10.0 10.3 10.4 9.7 9.9 10.6 10.3 
25 years and older. 4.7 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 
25 to 54 years.. Fe 4.8 52 5.2 5.2 4.9 4.7 4.7 48 4.5 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.3 
55 years and older.............. 4.1 44 4.0 41 4.0 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 41 4.3 3.8 4.0 3.9 41 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 S77; 6.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.2 5.3 
AG 10124 YOOISs. ioc nepentenenstaacen ere ase 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.3 11.1 te 11.7 10.7 10.6 11.3 
ABOU OI VOAIS es eccccsccsceecseot 14.9 15.6 15.4 13.0 14.7 15.9 16.0 14.7 14.5 15.3 15.6 17.5 16.1 15.2 15.3 
16 to 17 years.. nm 16.6 17.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 17.1 15.9 16.9 17.3 20.1 18.7 19.4 19.7 18.6 19.3 
18 t0 19 years.......eeeeees 13.8 14.2 12.5 144 12.2 152 15.6 13.0 12.6 12.7 12.6 16.5 13.6 12.9 12.6 
20 1024 YOAIS.isn.cesecsececceorverceo 9.1 9.3 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.3 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.0 8.3 9.3 
25 years and older. ae 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.3 4.3 4.2 
25 to 54 years..... 4.8 48 49 4.8 5.0 48 4.5 4.9 47 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.4 4.4 4.4 
55 years and OMEN see 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.5 4.1 3.9 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.3 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
2004? 


State 


PAGO GING aos casecscasnascdshasnautendc oupageattendanaens 


Alaska... 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas... 


Galloriilascirecscectantsrecsvcstscataetcssntec teased 


COOP ADO sae sssscsccarcssavscaccvecassoubetes 


Connecticut. 
Delaware...... 
District of Columbia 


FIONO GS, tis tececesect-ncvs-occcetervenvaccrses 


Georgia. teitetccstecteets-vonesectescvasceetoveons 


Hawaii... 


MOO i casceiectsinusiecitnrssbadencspscupabsoadenwedares 
HONORS ono sesccnsos theres sensincananececas 
WAGUEINGE, siscccacccxscepnccessveseuscvncuvedespaceatucnts 


TOW rcetsccscsvictax cdeuducsaseoisssicmanecocseneneaeeined 


Kansas.. 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana.. 


WANN occics viv civecssnvasisseavocsnavevanentercexsbecd 


MANN icisseatestniecearsaxcrecedont-eneecoureeaney) 
MaSSaChusetts....2::...cccsccccsscceveees 


Michigan 


WTO GO asi isin esau cnirsnaennh on bPoewssns 


5.7 
7.6 


Missouri - 
PAGING os nisssrtsncasmacsivediniees cunemisiakinuanas se vapaaat 
Nebraska... 


New Hanigahie nc. Stok eee aad 


NOW WOPSCY). ieccssencedccannesvoaceansteastarxoanesnnadennn 
New Mexico... “ 
INOW YOM icicoceccncevedtenascenguestecdteduryssevuauctean 
North CarGlinasi-dcssct-avecscsumunacceessessrent 
Novtht! Dakota. nic. tescscesacccrccsssmuspesasrescarotnace 


Oklahoma... #3 
QUO QOM svoncsatesssatesererseascocsvecoeemnesssamenenaen 
POMNGY WAIVE 5 cone cnvicssvensosataneatssseshanedocualinen 4 
FROGS: ISIANG. «cicscccscertesxssseteverssedvessenacaccn 


SOU Car ONG. .nsecdcedeveussncsxevavasnes sas vuncanal 
South Dakota. 


NGMMON i ieveccaces-vanccdnsececenssusancuoucnsserceere 
NING Giese seoneensanade cdovnnseoceacnsetdcdvoataceqsnacteee 
Washington Fe 
West: Vil gutta. scmscccrsnecassnsssstenestonssccedsoiiees 
WISCONSIN oon sececsesracevocosencc-seaesusnee senna 
Wyoming... 


° = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sept. 
Ben pt Aug. Sept. siete Sept. Aug. Sept. 
2003 2004? 2004 2003 2004? 2004? 

Alabamarncccivervesessercasscsseawcectoes 2,160,049) 2,171,032) 2,161,249]) Missouri 3,029,677| 3,048,875) 3,038,268 
Alaska... 333,861 345,845 S47 AOI IIMONtaNaire-sscsetanccesccancucseenncross | 477,507 483,962 483,831 
ANiZON abst ok ccs erases 333,861 345,845 347,401|| Nebraska.. 979,224 990,212 991,725 
IASKANSAS fot oe cence vteves ses «| 1,263,558) 1,321,281] 1,326,730|| Nevadia........ .-| 1,146,920) 1,185,851} 1,184,592 
Califormia........sesseseesesesseseeerseeeess 17,464,738] 17,646,871] 17,693,316|| New Hampshire............0:sesceesees000e 722,716 730,469 729,402 
ColoradOnavsztsasarece conciseness 2,485,194| 2,521,641 2,530,744] | NEW Jersey... ccccecceseeseeeeeeteneeees 4,379,131 4,425,145} 4,409,429 
Connecticut.. --| 1,800,423! 1,788,315) 1,791,014}| New Mexico. 900,779 910,889 911,138 
Delaware sisi: vccsteccarssctscectentnses 418,597 424,091 427,415|| New York..... 9,603,949} 9,308,448] 9,327,402 
District of Columbia................000. 301,878 301,032 304,885] | North Carolina. ..| 4,253,937] 4,183,628} 4,156,918 
FIONA sess cccsesycctccscgeces scatees rveseesseress 8,191,765) 8,400,607; 8,387,744]| North Dakota...........ccccecseeseeeeeeee 347,271 350,563 351,278 
Georgia. 4,440,823) 4,439,453} 4,417,986]| Ohio... eceeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee| 5,923,631 5,875,960) 5,867,088 
Hawaii... 624,018 630,197 630,197|| Oklahoma. fe 1,695,200 1,698,816 1,704,629 
IOAN ee rcccesecosccssscerecttoons cov cenee cee? 693,057 710,466 708536411; OFOQON :.-<-<cccrceseosececevecscere=sesee=esee 1,845,115 1,850,802 1,831,288 
WNiMOIS:Sesveverestessccets eters scesceeseetrren eos 6,340,126] 6,388,300) 6,426,479]) Pennsylvania... 6,142,682} 6,275,025) 6,289,636 
INGIAN AH ere -cseccacseace-cacecseseveeessrtsesd  Gi1OG,AGG) 3,147,244) 3:152;3731ll| RNOGE ISlANCie....c-ceecssererscsarssceeeecd 573,558 568,893 567,061 
LOW as screrrcecascccteretistessescesrtesesten| tO995167/|mn l}O32-507;/8 4,630,014 SouthiGarolinas.- 2,019,922} 2,068,869} 2,082,012 
Kansas..... 1,436,282 1,471,017 1,473,426|| South Dakota.. 425,674 424,034 425,250 
Kentucky... 1,962,756 1,982,539 1,981,137|| Tennessee... 2,606,564) 2,931,130} 2,941,877 
Louisiana... 2,040,987} 2,032,997) 2,059,942|| Texas.... ..| 10,935,870} 10,963,157} 10,976,345 
WAIN hetero. oyu cove nes dogasahes 696,561 701,541 698-132) WRAN eancnvcvnrsvenvernsvstenimnveerersvavexs|| tp 10,270 1,211,405 1,214,025 
Maryland nivcc..ceecissccserevetanens 6 2,935,450! 2,948,541} 2,955,645/| Vermont...........csessceceeserceesenens 351,934 354,281 352,558 
Massachusetts.........c:cccesccesseeeeteeeed 3,402,875] 3,412,958)  3,389,041)| Virgimia............ccccsceseeeseesseeseceeenees 3,782,841 3,846,077| 3,828,941 
Michigan.......... 5,058,058| 5,052,968} 5,060,530|| Washington. F 3,142,922) 3,211,058) 3,209,744 
Minnesota... ..| 2,923,107] 2,969,386] 2,960,898]| West Virginia............. cece 784,831 803,717 802,974 
MisSissipDitsccotemcrenvearare) leo; 126 1,325,882 1,326,606||} Wisconsin 3,089,324; 3,115,623) 3,116,331 

Wyoming 279,960 279,926 279,926 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


aces Annual average 2003 2004 oo | 
bea ws 2002 2003 Oct. Nov. Dec. dan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July [Bien 2 Sept.’ ! Oct. \ 
7 ic +t —T 
TOTAL NONFARM............0+ | 130,341} 129,931] 129,944] 130,027) 130,035) 130,194] 130,277) 130,630} 130,954 131,162 131,258) 131,343) 131,541} 131,680) 132,01 
TOTAL PRIVATE. s.+ssssseeeessess0e 108,828] 108,356] 108,384] 108,483) 108.491] 108,667/ 108,738} 109.077| 109,382) 109.618] 109.730) 109.771] 109,912} 110.007| 110.304) 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............+ 22,557| 21,817| 21,674] 21,686] 21,668} 21,696] 21,684) 21,778) 21,822) 21,894) 21,891 21,906} 21,939) 21,935] 22,00% 
Natural resources and 
BOVINE sis cscs saitannstsnewencneciense 583 671 569 571 570 570 572 581 585 589 587 592 591 §92 5S 
ROOTING os osicsnctormnnniaxctis centenary 70.4 68.5 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 65.9 66.7 65.6 64.5 64.5 64.6 65.0 64. i 
Tata Yo Beating Prectec. eonecereeercrerart ore $12.2 502.3 501.5 503.4 504.3 505.1 508.1 514.9 518.5 523.2 522.7 §27.5 526.6 527.1 526. g 
121.9 122.9 124.1 123.9 124.6 126.9 128.9 130.0 131.0 132.3 132.0 132.2 132.7 132.9 133. i 
Minina: excent oll and aas’..... 210.6 202.7; 202.1] 202.4/ 202.0] 200.0) 2006) 202.8) 2052! 207.8; 207.9} 211.2} 209.2| 2088) 208% 
Coal minina..............c.02see0 74.4 70.4 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.6 70.2 70.6 71.8 72.9 73.§ 75.0 74.6 74.4 74. 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 17Sid 177.1 ne org 178.2 178.6 182.1 182.3 183.1 182.8 184.1 184.7 185.4 185. , 
COMStIUCTION.......cccecerserseeseeneesees 6,716 6,722 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,853 6,872 6,909 6,911 6,916 6,930 6,945 7,01 | 
Construction of buildinas......... 1,574.8} 1.575.9] 1.579.4| 1.583.9] 1.585.1| 1.593.3] 1,590.9] 1.607.6] 1.609.8) 1.622.9| 1.625.9) 1.629.7) 1.635.5| 1.645.3) 1.656. 
Heavy and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 924.0 926.8 924.7 924.3 920.9 920.2 921.9 921.0 926.) 
Speciality trade contractors.....} 4.210.4| 4.235.5| 4.263.7| 4.268.6| 4,268.4] 4.290.2| 4.276.5| 4.318.9| 4.337.3) 4.362.2| 4,364.6) 4.365.6| 4.3789) 4.378.6 4,432.10 
Manufacturing................ 15,259) 14,525) 14,351 14,344) 14,324) 14,314) 14,321 14,344; 14,365) 14,396) 14,393) 14,398) 14,412} 14,398) 14,39: j 
Production workers.. 10.766} 10.200} 10.058] 10.048] 10.044) 10.035] 10.038} 10.058} 10.085) 10.123) 10.128) 10.141 10.162} 10.142) 10.1 ; 
Durable goods....... 9,483 8,970 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,869 8,882 8,889 8,924 8,946 8,955 8,955 8,986 8,978 8,98: i 
Production workers.. a 6.529 6.157 6.066 6.089 6.079 6.081 6.088 6.101 6.126 6.152 6.164 6.167 6.195 6.181 6.186 
Wo00d DrOduCcts........csceeeeeeeeed 554.9 536.1 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.3 538.4 539.7 540.0 543.0 $43.8 544.1 545.9 544.8 549. 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.7 490.5 493.2 497.8 501.4 501.7 502.6 501.6 502.0 500. 
Primary metals...........:0sesses004 509.4 476.7 463.4 464.1 464.6 432.2 462.2 462.0 462.5 464.0 465.4 467.0 465.4 464.2 464.! 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,548.5} 1,478.4] 1,461.3] 1.468.1] 1.471.2| 1,471.8] 1.476.6) 1.478.5| 1,486.7} 1.494.5| 1.497.6| 1.501.3} 1.504.7} 1.505.6) 1.507. 
IMEGCHINGEY - 55 ceccces-scnseesaseccarvs 1.229.5} 1.153.5) 1.137.0] 1.142.5] 1,140.4) 1,138.7] 1.141.2| 1.145.1} 1.152.0} 1.153.3) 1.156.7} 1.160.4) 1.163.3) 1.160.8] 1.160. 
Computer and electronic 
Drodicts it ee 1,507.2] 1,360.9] 1,332.8] 1,334.4) 1,332.2} 1,333.2] 1,333.9] 1,338.0} 1,339.7} 1,345.8) 1,346.2) 1,351.9} 1,353.0) 1,351.2 1,349.¢ 
Computer and peripheral 
QQUIPIMOM 20. nndeessdcecasseseusnl 250.0 225.7 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.4 219.0 218.6 218.1 218.8 217.7 217.2 217.9 217.2 215.4 
Communications equipment.. 185.8 157.0 1 53.9 154.4 153.0 154.8 154.8 155.0 155.1 155.9 157.1 158.2 158.5 157.8 187.2 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components......... 524.5 461.8 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.2 451.4) 452.1 453.4 455.8 458.0 460.7 460.2 460.0 459." 
Electronic instruments........., 450.0 429.3 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.7 423.3 426.8 427.5 430.1 429.8 432.4 433.0 433.3 435. 
Electrical equipment and 
BDU ICOS a ssiecccenccnccnmenaetasiacied 496.5 459.9 450.8 450.9 451.2 449.8 448.6 446.8 446.5 447.3 448.6 449.2 449.6 449.3 448. 
Transportation equipment......., 1,828.9; 1,775.4; 1,765.5) 1,766.5} 1,762.7) 1,760.6} 1,766.5) 1,769.1) 1,768.8) 1,764.4) 1,765.1) 1,745.9) 1,774.4| 1,773.1] 1,776.5 
Furniture and related 
WORE: ccsoxaneerenvandaiaanavess 604.1 573.5 568.2 568.9 569.3 571.3 $71.2 573.4 576.5 577.6 575.0 576.7 574.6 574.1 574. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 655.2 652.7 651.9 652.0 653.0 653.0 653.0 654.4 654.6 655.5 653.6 653.0 652. 
Nondurable goods. §,775 5,555 5,497 5,470 5,456 5,445 5,439 5,445 §,441 5,450 5,438 5,443 5,426 5,420 5,416 
Production workers saan 4,239 4,043 3,992 3,959 3,965 3,954 3,950 3,957 3,959 3,971 3,964 3,974 3,967 3,961 3,954 
Food inanufacturing............-.4 1,525.7] 1,518.7) 1,528.2| 1,508.3} 1,506.3} 1,500.7} 1,502.4) 1,504.5) 1,502.7} 1,507.0} 1,502.8] 1,508.0) 1,499.6] 1,497.5] 1,497. 
Beverages and tobacco 
PT OORICA So eceacizsnernstassaetensds 207.4 200.6 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.7 195.9 197.2 197.8 197.5 197.6 198.4 197.2 198.7 197.¢ 
Textile mills............... 290.9 260.3 247.0 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.3 237.1 235.8 236.1 235.0 235.6 234.4 233.8 232.4 
Textile product mills. ie 194.6 179.8 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 176.6 179.7 180.1 181.4 179.7 179.3 179.4 180.0 180. | 
Apparel............ Bee 359.7 312.7 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.1 297.1 294.3 292.7 290.8 286.8 284.8 284.2 282.1 278.4 | 
Leather and allied products..... 50.2 45.2 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.6 44.8 44.8 44.6 45.1 44.7 45.3 44.8 45.2 45. 
Paper and paper products....... 546.6 519.0 513.3 $11.7 510.3 509.8 508.0 508.8 507.0 508.1 506.7 509.0 509.8 508.5 507.8 
Printing and related support f 
TATE) Seater acer 706.6] 680.0} 673.3} 673.1] 670.1] 667.6] 665.0} 664.4 663.6! 665.9! 667.0| 663.8 662.2| 659.5| 658. 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.3 112.9 113.1 112.6 113.1 113.8 113.6 114.1 114.1 114. 
Chemicals. 927.5 7.9 899.1 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.7 894.9 896.4 895.0 895.2 894.2 891.9 891.5 g 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.9 806.3 807.5 810.2 808.6 811.2 808.8 809.0 808.5 
SERVICE-PROVIDING..........0000004 107,784} 108,114} 108,270} 108,341! 108,367! 108,498} 108,593} 108,852) 109,132! 109,268! 109,367} 109,437 109,602} 109,745) 110,01 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. casescorescsocssvesssues 86,271 86,538} 86,710! 86,797| 86,823) 86,971 87,054) 87,299] 87,560} 87,724) 87,839] 87,865] 87,973] 88,072] 88,30 
Trade, transportation, 
Sih NGS secarrarernaasiarentartianced 25,275] 25,272} 25,261) 25,211] 25,312) 25,331] 25,415] 25,448] 25,477| 25,497] 25,499] 25,516| 25,530] 25,566 
Wholesale trade. 5,605.0} 5,581.6/ 5,592.7] 5,598.4) 5,611.4) 5,612.2! 5,623.5) 5,632.5} 5,636.7} 5,639.5] 5,649.6] 5,652.8 5,662.9 5 668. 5 
Durable goods . : 2,949.2) 2,932.0} 2,943.9} 2,945.8] 2,954.9} 2,953.8] 2,963.4) 2,967.5] 2,969.7| 2,975.6] 2,986.0] 2,989.6] 2,992.9 2,997. < 
Nondurable goods.............. 2,015.0) 2,002.1) 1,992.4] 1,989.2) 1,991.8} 1,993.7} 1,994.5} 1,995.3] 1,996.3) 1,997.2! 1,994.3 1,994.3) 1,992.1 1,992 5 1,997 21 
Electronic markets and aa? me 
agents and brokers............. 629.4 654.3 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.9 664.8 668.7 669.8 669.6 671.5 670.7 674.0 673.8 
RStall TAG seca nesncaccnnre: 15,025.1| 14.911.5] 14,.948.1] 14.921.7| 14.876.0] 14.944.8| 14.963.0| 15.013.0| 15.037.1| 15,047.6| 15.054.9| 15.038.1| 15,048.8| 15.043.1| 15.064.1 
Motor vehicles and parts a “? 
UGRaS  sccctsiececcstuenevexnanel 1,879.4} 1,883.5) 1,889.7} 1,892.9] 1,893.7] 1,895.4] 1,900.9] 1,906.9] 1,910. 911. 
Automobile dealers... 1,252.8] 1,255.1] 1,259.6; 1,258.9] 1,259.5} 1261.3] 1.2629 1268.9 1 2eeT 1263.6 112623 12502 2568 1283.3 1281 
Furniture and home or Sk os oil ar 
furnishings stores... 538.7 542.9 540.2 544.8 547.2 546.4 4, A | 
rails hepa 544.5 544.8 544.5 545.7 546.3 546.4 548.7 548.5 549.4 
SUONGG iidsaastuvssivupevectasieseviiuatvans 525.3 §11.9 506.5 512.8 511.9 09. F . 
i 3] 9} 509 3] 508.2 511.7 514.1 512.6| 511.5} 510.7] 511.6} 512.7) 519.7 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Annual average 2003 2004 


Industry — = = 
2002 2003 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept.’ | Oct.? 


Building material and garden 


SUPPIly StOFES............eseseseseeeeed 1,176.5) 1,191.1] 1,204.0) 1,210.0] 1,209.5) 1,221.4) 1,231.4] 1,243.5) 1,247.3] 1,248.7] 1,245.8] 1,246.9] 1,251.7] 1,256.2] 1,260.5 
Food and beverage stores......| 2,881.6] 2,840.9] 2,838.7} 2,821.4] 2,813.9] 2,826.3] 2,831.3] 2,838.9) 2,839.9 2,845.3) 2,839.7] 2,834.5] 2,832.9] 2,834.0) 2,836.7 
Health and personal care 

Stores BPR Sa SAS uO TacaaRe Roce RORER| 938.8 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 954.1 954.9 958.2 957.9 957.1 957.2 956.7 956.4 956.6 954.8 
Gasoline stations 895.9 879.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 875..1 871.8 873.0 872.4 871.6 870.3 869.9 870.3 873.5 871.8 
Clothing and clothing 

accessories stores ............. 1,312.5] 1,296.7} 1,302.6} 1,297.1] 1,301.0} 1,304.3) 1,311.3] 1,321.8] 1,328.0] 1,335.5} 1,346.5] 1,349.0) 1,355.2] 1,350.3] 1,354.2 
Sporting goods, hobby, 

book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.0 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 636.8 636.5 635.8 636.1 635.7 635.5 638.4 638.1 639.1 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0] 2,815.2} 2,842.9] 2,826.4] 2,793.4] 2,822.7] 2,822.5] 2,824.4] 2,831.0] 2,830.5) 2837.4] 2825.3) 2832.8] 2814.6] 2815.5 

Department stores.............. 1,684.0] 1,618.8) 1,623.5] 1,612.6] 1,601.3] 1,603.4) 1,602.7) 1,604.9 16.7| 1,610.9} 1,614.9} 1,609.9} 1,607.9} 1,600.5} 1,599.7 


Miscellaneous store retailers. . 959.5 934.1 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 924.6 926.9 927.9 925.7 928.4 926.2 927.1 924.6 927.7 
Nonstore retailers................. | 443.7 427.5 425.9 417.3 424.1 424.3 424.8 427.4 429.8 427.4 427.6 428.9 427.8 429.1 429.9 


Transportation and 
WAPehOuUSING.......ssesssseeeencenes 4,223.6} 4,176.7) 4,162.9] 4,168.0] 4,157.0} 4,175.9] 4,175.8} 4,197.0} 4,196.5| 4,209.9] 4220.9} 4228.3] 4232.5) 4240.3] 4249.9 
Air transportation 563.5 527.3 506.1 511.5 $12.9 §10.2 511.6 $12.9 513.3 514.7 513.8 §12.4 $11.8 512.3 513.7 
Rail transportation................ 217.8 215.4 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 215.7 216.0 216.3 216.4 217.3 217.8 217.4 217.9 217.9 
Water transportation.............J 52.6 52.5 §2.5 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.2 50.6 51.1 $1.7 §1.7 50.3 50.3 $1.0 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3} 1,328.0) 1,329.3) 1,335.7) 1,338.7] 1,343.6] 1,344.1! 1,346.4) 1,352.2) 1,353.9) 1,353.9] 1,361.9] 1,363.7} 1,368.7} 1,368.0 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation... 380.8 380.3 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.1 380.5 372.3 381.5 374.6 374.2 374.5 374.7 377.0 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.7 40.0 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.1 38.3 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.5 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation..............:.0004 25.6 28.0 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 29.7 31.4 31.1 30.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.9 32.9 
Support activities for 
transportation... 524.7 516.3 $14.3 §12.4 511.6 514.1 5155 518.5 519.1 519.5 520.8 523.7 §25.1 5253 527.9 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.7 572.1 570.9 572.8 578.2 §79.2 580.4 §81.1 §80.8 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 §22.3 522.6 §24.2 516.1 525.8 524.4 531.9 532.6 531.1 534.0 536.3 538.1 538.5 642.2 
Uiiiities §96.2 580.8 579.2 578.9 §79.3 580.2 580.0 581.2 582.1 §82.3 581.7 582.6 582.0 583.3 583.5 
Information... 3,395 3,198 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,163 3,169 3,169 3,173 3,177 3,182 3,173 3,166 3,158 3,163 
Publishing industries, except 
Intemeticess. lsat. oe cmcts 964.1 926.4 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 915.1 915.3 916.3 916.2 916.6 914.7 914.3 914.3 913.6 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 382.7 381.2 385.7 390.8 394.9 391.0 388.0 388.7 395.9 


Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.0 333.3 335.4 335.5 336.4 336.6 336.9 338.1 
Internet publishing and 


broadcasting... 33.7 30.0 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.9 31.9 32.5 32.5 33.6 33.6 34.2 34.6 35.7. 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5} 1,082.6) 1,065.2} 1,062.2] 1,061.2) 1,061.3) 1,058.2] 1,055.0) 1,051.9) 1,047.3) 1,044.8] 1,042.3} 1,037.5] 1,027.9] 1,024.3 
ISPs, search portals, and 

data processing..............1+ 441.0 407.5 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 401.1 403.7 404.0 405.1 406.5 404.9 404.3 404.7 406.4 
Other information services..... 47.3 48.1 48.3 48.2 48.2 47.8 48.0 48.6 49.6 49.6 50.0 49.8 50.0 49.7 49.1 

Financial activities................... 7,847 7,974 7,990 7,985 7,981 7,981 7,989 8,003 8,015 8,029 8,049 8,044 8,053 8,077 8,094 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3] 5,920.5} 5,930.2] 5,922.7; 5,916.5} 5,917.1) 5,924.7] 5,933.0} 5,947.7} 5,946.0} 5,960.4) 5,951.9] 5,962.4} 5,973.6} 5,989.7 
Monetary authorities— 
Contral DINK, 5 5 ssssscaseasaveneses 23.4 22.7 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.4 22.4 22.3 22.3 21.8 21.9 21.8 21.8 21.8 21.6 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities'............... 2,686.0] 2,785.6} 2,801.0] 2,790.3} 2,783.3) 2,785.3) 2,787.2) 2,793.8; 2,802.1; 2,800.8} 2,809.9) 2,804.1) 2,807.3) 2,815.4) 2,823.5 
Depository credit 
intermediation'................- 1,733.0] 1,752.1] 1,760.1} 1,758.1] 1,757.1] 1,758.7) 1,762.6] 1,762.8) 1,765.0); 1,765.2} 1,768.8) 1,766.9] 1,768.3) 1,772.4] 1,776.2 


Commercial bankina 


1,278.1] 1,281.1} 1,284.4] 1,280.5} 1,278.9] 1.280.4] 1,283.5) 1,284.1) 1,285.0) 1,284.2) 1.285.9) 1,284.0} 1.283.0] 1,287.3] 1,290.2 
Securities, commodity ; 


contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8 778.2 780.8 781.0 782.8 787.2| 787.8 791.6 793.0 800.9 
Insurance carriers and 
related activities. ...............5 2,233.2| 2,266.1] 2,264.7} 2,261.2} 2,258.1) 2,255.8) 2,257.4) 2,257.1] 2,259.5] 2,262.7| 2,263.8) 2,260.2) 2,263.9] 2,265.8] 2,266.4 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles................ 85.4 81.7 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.8 79.5 79.0 78.8 77.9 776 78.0 77.8 77.6 77.3 
Real estate and rental 
ANGIOASING cn. as-cessesness-wctse> 2,029.8} 2,053.6] 2,060.2} 2,062.7} 2,064.0| 2,063.6] 2,064.5} 2,069.5} 2,071.6] 2,083.1) 2,088.1) 2,092.0) 2,090.6} 2,193.1} 2,104.0 
Real estate oo 1,352.9] 1,384.4] 1,390.6) 1,394.5] 1,395.7) 1,397.7) 1,400.2) 1,405.8] 1,409.2} 1,418.7} 1,418.8} 1,422.1} 1,424.1} 1,431.1] 1,433.4 
Rental and leasing services.... 649.1 640.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.2 634.1 633.2 635.4 640.5 641.4 638.0 643.7 642.5 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets................4 27.6 28.4 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.1 29.6 29.2 29.0 28.8 28.5 28.5 28.3 28.1 
Professional and business 
SOPVICES.....0-.cssccrcccsscccsssncares 15,976 15,999 16,070 16,114 16,159 16,172 16,196 16,237 16,363 16,432 16,457 16,490 16,518 16,562 16,659 
ional and technical 
Ei 6,675.6| 6,623.5| 6,624.1} 6,647.9] 6,669.3} 6,657.9) 6,658.1; 6,679.8] 6,701.4) 6,708.1) 6,732.6) 6,739.9) 6,762.0) 6,788.5) 6,817.2 
"Legal services... 1,115.3] 1,136.8] 1,140.4] 1,142.9] 1,140.5] 1,138.7] 1,139.2) 1,138.4) 1,141.9) 1,143.3]° 1,146.3] 1,148.2] 1,146.2] 1,149.3) 1,149.1 
Accounting and bookkeeping 
CO BPE PEE REE EEPEECCEEEE| 837.3 815.6 801.5 810.6 826.6 815.2 813.3 812.8 818.5 806.3 811.6 811.9 815.3 817.7 824.2 
Architectural and engineering 
BOVICCS i sas caetanensdidaeavenes 1,246.1} 1,228.0] 1,230.9] 1,233.9] 1,235.2} 1,230.9} 1,240.0) 1,246.4) 1,254.1) 1,258.3) 1,261.9) 1,264.4) 1,269.3) 1,274.4) 1,282.6 
See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


LUM OUST 


ee Annual average 2003 2004 
ndustry la mall ij 
; 2002 2003 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May June July Aug. | Sept.’ | Oct.? 
— = } aes 

Computer systems design 1 

and related services.......... 1,152.8] 1,108.3} 1,107.0} 1,105.7] 1,105.7} 1,104.6] 1,099.8) 1,103.5 1,103.5] 1,110.1} 1,117.7} 1,120.5} 1,129.7) 1,136.4] 1,443.3 
Management and technical 

consulting services............ 734.4 747.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 767.9 774.0 780.9 785.9 791.4 792.2 794.3 795.9 798.6 | 
Management of companies 

and enterprises................ 1,705.4] 1,675.5] 1,669.1} 1,671.6) 1,670.2) 1,675.1] 1,675.6 1,676.6] 1,679.7) 1,683.3) 1,684.5} 1,685.9) 1,682.5) 1,677.2) 1,677.9 
Administrative and waste 

SONVICOS )...cs cus dec dae can aervennssd 7,595.2| 7,698.3] 7,776.3] 7,794.5} 7,819.2) 7,838.5} 7,862.4] 7,880.1) 7,982.3 8,040.1} 8,040.0) 8,064.3) 8,073.0} 8,096.1) 8,162.2 
Administrative and support 

SORVICES ee ence 7,276.8| 73,764.0| 7,456.0) 7,473.7| 7,496.3] 7,517.5} 7,539.6) 7,556.8] 7,657.0) 7,715.6 7,713.0} 7,738.1} 7,746.6] 7,770.2} 7,837.3 | 


Employment services’. 3,246.5| 3,336.2] 3,402.0] 3,427.6] 3,461.3} 3,473.8] 3,493.8] 3,492.3) 3,553.7| 3,591.5) 3,573.4) 3,606.8) 3,607.8) 3,641.1; 3,695.8 
Temporarv help services....! 2.193.7] 2,243.2} 2.291.7| 2,319.4] 2.355.3] 2,344.3] 2.370.4| 2,380.3} 2.423.8| 2,451.7) 2.449.4) 2.460.2| 2.474.7| 2,608.2) 2.555.8 


Business support services... 756.6 747.4 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 739.8 746.0 748.6 751.2 754.0 749.9 761.5 745.7 750.8 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinds.............068 1,606.1] 1,631.7] 1,639.6} 1.639.4| 1,635.9] 1.637.1| 1,639.5} 1.646.2) 1.674.5| 1,686.0! 1,694.1] 1.691.5} 1.691.6] 1.690.4) 1.690.4 
Waste management and ; 
remediation services........... 318.3 321.9 320.3 320.8 322.9 321 322.8 323.3 325.3 324.5 327 326.2 326.4 325.9 326.9 
Educational and health 
SOTVICDS . wscscscasercars soincrsnenstass 16,199} 16,577| 16,678) 16,705| 16,731) 16,746] 16,764) 16,813) 16,854) 16,871 16,897; 16,901 16,965) 16,984) 17,046 
Educational services............... 2,642.8] 2,688.5] 2,707.7| 2,723.1] 2,728.0] 2,729.3] 2,727.4) 2,736.0} 2,740.8) 2,731.1] 2,727.4) 2,731.2| 2,746.4) 1,756.4) 2,777.9 
Health care and social 
PSSISIAN OD oo oe esecnecrn nate st ay eadd 13,555.7| 13,888.0| 13,970.0| 13,981.5|] 14,003.2| 14,017.1] 14,036.8] 14,077.1| 14,113.1| 14,140.1| 14,169.8| 14,169.3) 14,218.3| 14,227.9| 14268.5 
Ambulatory health care 
services’ 4,633.2| 4,776.0] 4,812.8] 4,818.7} 4,831.0] 4,840.3} 4,855.3) 4,868.0! 4,883.6] 4,896.8) 4,909.6] 4,920.8) 4,935.1} 4,939.3! 4,961.4 
Offices of physicians.... ‘| 1,967.8} 2,003.8] 2,018.5} 2,023.3] 2,030.0) 2,032.3} 2,034.4) 2,043.5) 2,046.1) 2,049.6) 2,053.9) 2,057.5} 2,062.1) 2,068.5) 2,076.6 
Outpatient care centers........ 413.0 423.1 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8 431.1 430.3 432.2 435.1 436.0 437.6 438.0 437.0 437.5 
Home health care services... 679.8 727.1 737.7 735.7 739.9 740.2 741.5 743.8 748.4 751.7 754.2 756.8 760.1 760.7 765.4 
Hospitals..........2s0cereeeceeseees 4,159.6] 4,252.5} 4,268.9] 4,278.1] 4,283.9] 4,287.8] 4,284.1; 4,298.0) 4,305.1; 4,315.4) 4,318.3) 4,322.0) 4,330.5) 4,332.0) 4,337.6 
Nursing and residential : 
cara facilitias' 2,743.3} 2,784.3] 2,794.2] 2,792.8} 2,793.0) 2,792.1] 2,791.1} 2,798.4) 2,802.8) 2,806.3) 2,809.0 2,812.0! 2,814.0) 2,819.5) 2,821.4 
Nursina care facilities..........4 1.573.2| 1,582.8] 1,585.2) 1,584.1] 1.581.7] 1,580.3] 1.578.7| 1.582.1| 1.584.0| 1.585.3) 1.586.5| 1.586.7) 1.586.3) 1.586.2) 1.586.3 
Social assistance’..... 2,019.7} 2,075.2] 2,094.1] 2,091.9] 2,095.3) 2,096.9} 2,106.3} 2,112.7) 2,121.6) 2,121.6) 2,132.9) 2,114.5) 2,138.7} 2,137.1) 2,148.1 
Child day care services........ 744.1 760.5 771.6 766.3 770 766.3 772.2 773.7 777.6 777A 786 752.1 792.7 782.8 788.8 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986} 12,128} 12,147) 12,178) 12,192; 12,218} 12,229) 12,271) 12,303} 12,331 12,339) 12,344) 12,341 12,351| 12,364 
Arts, entertainment, | 
and recreation............cccceees 1,782.6} 1,801.0| 1,796.9} 1,799.4] 1,795.2} 1,801.4) 1,796.7] 1,798.7} 1,791.1) 1,793.1} 1,792.0) 1,791.9) 1,785.6} 1,792.7] 1,786.3 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports.............00004 363.7 370.2 369.6 371.7 368.8 369.4 366.5 364.6 361.4 358.8 359.3 357.1 356.0 363.2 363.8 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS, ANA Parks :.5 5. cc0e<ccennnes 114.0 114.1 114.2 113.3 113.1 113.4 113.7 114.2 114.6 115.6 116.1 116.6 116.7 116.3 116.1 
Amusements, gambling, and 
FECYOAUON Peter? cars +seistraannsial 1,305.0} 1,316.6] 1,313.1] 1,314.4] 1,313.3] 1,318.6) 1,316.5} 1,319.9] 1,315.1; 1,318.7} 1,316.6} 1,318.2) 1,312.9] 1,313.2] 1,306.4 
Accommodations and 
fOODISGINVICES versace vcxucnsseecsees 10,203.2| 10,324.4| 10,350.4| 10,378.9| 10,396.3) 10,416.5| 10,432.3) 10,742.0| 10,511.8|105,837.9] 10,546.7| 10,551.7| 10,555.6| 10,558.1| 10,577.9 
Accommodations............000064 1,778.6} 1,765.2} 1,733.7} 1,751.7} 1,763.0) 1,752.1] 1,754.4) 1,753.4) 1,758.5) 1,758.5) 1,764.7| 1,764.4) 1,767.9} 1,765.3) 1,766.4 
Food services and drinking 


PIBCOS Sesh tyrasterrarnsrs wes 8,424.6} 8,559.2) 8,616.7) 8,627.2] 8,633.3) 8,664.4) 8,677.9) 8,718.6) 8,753.3] 8,779.4) 8,782.0) 8,787.7} 8,787.7| 8,792.8) 8,811.5 
Other services..........:2:08+ ae §,372 5,393 5,387 5,382 5,374 5,379 5,376 §,391 5,404 5,407 5,418 5,414 5,414 5,410} -5,411 
Repair and maintenance.......... 1,246.9} 1,236.2} 1,237.6] 1,234.4] 1,228.5) 1,233.5) 1,230.5) 1,239.4) 1,238.2} 1,237.7| 1,235.1) 1,236.3} 1,235.2) 1,236.8] 1,238.4 
Personal and laundry services} 1,257.2} 1,258.2} 1,254.6] 1,254.1} 1,250.2) 1,251.2) 1,247.6) 1,255.9} 1,260.5) 1,265.5} 1,268.4) 1,262.1] 1,259.9] 1,254.1] 1,253.8 
Membership associations and 
OFGANIZALIONS....../..secreeeereees 2,867.8} 2,898.0} 2,895.2) 2,893.9) 2,895.7} 2,894.5) 2,898.3) 2,895.2} 2,904.8] 2,903.7} 2,914.9] 2,915.9] 2,919.1] 5,919.2] 2,919.2 
Government 21,513) 21,575) 21,560) 21,544) 21,544) 21,527) 21,539) 21,553; 21,572; 21,544) 21,528} 21,572) 21,629) 21,673) 21,714 
Federal 2,767 2,756 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,716 2,710 2,727 2,712 2,716 2,710 2,712 2,710 2,704 


Federal, except U.S. Postal 
Service 1,923.8} 1,947.0} 1,932.9] 1,924.9) 1,928.9] 1,921.5} 1,923.8} 1,921.1} 1,939.5} 1,925.7] 1,930.5} 1,922.5} 1,926.3} 1,926.3] 1,920.9 
U.S. Postal Service.. Pe) 842.4 809.1 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 791.7 789.1 787.3 786.5 785.4 787.2 785.3 784.0 782.9 
ORG test cecssietinapstuadteausarevsaastinat 5,029 5,017 5,031 §,023 5,027 5,007 §,018 5,023 §,019 5,004 §,004 5,019 5,035 §,052 5,065 
QUCBUON i cckorninnoysncrcndtiod 2,242.8) 2,266.4) 2,290.4] 2,282.5) 2,285.7) 2,268.0] 2,279.6) 2,283.2) 2,278.3) 2,261.4) 2,257.8] 2,271.1] 2,285.2! 2,302.3) 2,312.5 
Other State government........|. 2,786.3} 2,750.7). 2,740.4) 2,740.0} 2,740.9} 2,738.9] 2,738.4 2,739.7] 2,740.6] 2,742.8) 2,746.1] 2,747.8] 2,749.4] 1,749.2] 2,752.2 
NOGA ternsveravedes dothsadicsyvieke | 18,718] 13,802 13,793} 13,798} 13,797) 13,805} 13,805) 13,820} 13,826; 13,828] 13,808) 13,843} 13,882] 13,911 13,945 
Education... 7,654.4) 7,699.1] 7,687.0] 7,684.5) 7,687.1) 7,692.2) 7,694.3) 7,704.7] 7,710.9} 7,710.2) 7,695.1) 7,715.7] 7,758.4 7,810.6 


Other local governmen 6,063.2] 6,104.0} 6,105.9} 6,113.1] 6,109.7] 6,112.7} 6,110.8} 6,114.8} 6,115.4] 6,117.9 6,116.8} 6,123.2 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
p = preliminary. 
Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


ce ee = EE eee eee 


Industry Annual average I 2003 os 2004 
2002 2003 | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 
TOTAL PRIVATES s<cesccccccccsccescacoseceas 33.9 33.7 | 33.7] 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.8 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............0.sce0e0004 39.9 39.8 39.9 | 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.3 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.6 44.5 44.1 44.2 44.3 44.2 43.9 441 44.4 44.6 45.1 
CONSTUCTION rere: ccecagticon. serene ncaceserccee 38.4 38.4 | 38.4] 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.2 38.3 38.1 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.3 
Manufacturing.................:sesccssseseseeneees 40.5 40.4} 40.5} 40.8 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.7 4441 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.7 
Overtime HOurs..-2..c.cecccsy sveccesseseatecs 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 45 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 
Durable'qoods':. 202.......c0220)--0snStevwe 40.8 40.8) 40.9} 41.3 41.2 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.2 
Overtime hours. 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 48 4.7 4.7 47 4.7 4.7 
WO0d products........cesceeeeee 39.9 40.4} 406] 41.2 41.0 40.9 414 41.0 41.0 41.4 40.5 40.7 40.9 40.4 40.3 
Nonmetallic mineral products. % 42.0 42.2 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.9 42.3 42.0 41.8 42.1 42.3 42.4 42.3 
PYIMArY MEtAlS i cvevecserevessscoverseneassaensss 42.4 42.3) 42.3] 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.4 43.5 43.3 43.3 43.1 43.0 
Fabricated metal products.................. 40.6 40.7 | 40.8] 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.2 41 
Machinery <2. <<0<csssecsvecserte ess eseecoacne 40.5 40.8} 40.9) 41.1 41.1 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.6 42.3 42.0 42.0 4241 42.3 42.2 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4| 40.7) 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.2 40.7 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.9 40.5 40.4 40.3 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.1 40.7 40.8 40.8 41.6 40.8 40.8 41.0 40.7 40.8 
Transportation equipment...............0044 42.5 41.9] 41.9] 42.7 42.7 42.8 42.9 42.8 42.4 42.8 42.3 42.4 42.5 42.4 42.3 
Furniture and related products.......... 39.2 38.9 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.5 40.0 39.7 39.4 39.5 39.3 39.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.7 38.7 38.3 38.9 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.3 
Nondurable goods............scsseseseeeeeeee| 40.1 39.8 | 39.9] 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.0 40.3 40.1 40.1 40.2 40.1 39.9 
Overtime NOUS. .c....secsct.-cosnctceeccees 4.2 41 4] 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 
Food manufacturing... 39.6 39.3 39.3 | 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.3 39.1 39.6 39.4 39.3 39.3 39.5 39.2 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 38.8 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.3 39.4 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.2 39.5 39.1 38.2 
MEXtIG UNI Sineesccucessseanenesaneesecsas ces 40.6 39.1 39.1 40.0 39.7 40.0 40.0 40.2 39.5 40.3 40.3 40.5 40.5 40.2 40.0 
Textile product mills...............0 eee 39.2 39.6 | 40.4] 40.0 39.8 39.4 39.9 38.8 38.3 38.8 38.9 38.5 38.7 38.9 38.9 
MAD Dall Olisscataserxasavcececeecpuccass 36.7 35.6 35.8.| 36.2 35.8 35.7 36.2 36.3 35.9 36.1 35.9 36.1 36.1 36.1 35.6 
Leather and allied products... x 37.5 39.3 38.9 | 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 39.4 39.1 38.4 38.0 37.2 37.8 37.8 37.7 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.5 | 41..9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.5 42.2 42.0 
Printing and related support 
ACTIVITIOS. «oc savensececessaresceess 38.4 38.2 38.5 | 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.2 
Petroleum and coal products. 5 43.0 44.5 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 44.1 43.7 43.9 45.0 45.0 45.0 46.3 45.9 45.1 
Ghemicalsieiccsss.css0rcdne-teneres as eoeeses 42.3 42.4} 42.0] 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.2 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.6 42.8 42.7 42.7 42.7 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4| 406) 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.8 40.5 40.5 40.2 40.2 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING sccccactesencsceacnttcasadeccesexe 32.5 32.4} 32.3] 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.4 32.5 32.4 
Trade, transportation, and 
INGO S evrccre cer ceeneecaewencwusectecteescscccocvers 33.6 33.5 33.6 | 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.7 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.3 33.4 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Wholesale trade............ccsseeseecereseeeeeel 38.0 37.8 | 38.0) 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.6 37.8 37.6 37.8 37.7 
Retailitrade i re.sastrsc nesters .cseoessr ees 30.9 30.9} 30.9] 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.5 30.6 30.7 30.8 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing........ 36.8 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 36.9 37.3 36.9 37.1 37.2 37.3 37.3 
Wtlitiessresctacswecuce cor ocecaeesucecceestecweses 40.9 41.1 41.0} 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.3 411 41.0 40.9 41.4 40.7 
WTONIM GU ON: ce cecsoss.cceosesesacs<ceacevardvenss 36.5 36.2 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.4 36.5 36.4 36.4 36.3 36.2 
Financial activities........................00- 25.6 35:5 || 35.5] “35:5 35.3 35.7 35.5 35.5 35.6 35.8 35.5 35.6 35.5 35.5 35.6 
Professional and business 
BONVICOS <corecraccs sascha seccustuwevausieviesenes 34.2 34.1 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 33.9 34.2 34.2 34.5 34.3 
Education and health services............ 32.4 32.3 32:3 | 32:4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.6 
Leisure and hospitality......................! 25.8 25:6 | 20-67) = 25er 25.6 25.7 25.8 25.7 25.7 25.7 25.7 25.6 2515 25.5 25.6 
Other services. 32.0 31.4] 31.3) 31.2 31.0 31.1 31.1 31.2 31.1 31.2 31.0 31.1 31.1 31.1 31.1 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- 


facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 


p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


a Annual average 2004 
ndust T ; a ra er 
7 2002 [_2003 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |" Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.P 
= = + 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Current dollars...............++ ...| $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.55 | $15.59 | $15.63 | $15.66 | $15.71 | $15.76 | $15.78 | $15.83 
Constant (1982) dollars 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.23 8.30 8.27 8.27 8.24 8.25 8.21 8.20 8.23 8.26 8.26 8.25 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........esssssenseneeees | 16.33} 1680] 16.90] 16.94] 16.97] 17.00] 17.06] 17.08} 17.13] 17.13] 17.16] 17.19] 17.24] 17.30] 17.31 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.19| 17.58 | 17.72] 17.79] 17.91} 17.95] 18.01] 1810} 18.08] 1810] 1824] 1815] 1812] 18.09] 18.20 
COMSTIUCTION..........ccceseeseeseeseesseesnesesseened 18.52 18.95 19.06 19.06 19.04 19.11 19.18 19.17 19.20 19.20 19.19 19.22 19.25 19.28 19.33 
MaANUfacturing,.c..ccsccccosscssscsssessseesessastse- 15.29| 15.74] 15.83] 15.89] 15.93] 15.94] 15.99] 16.01/ 16.08) 16.08} 16.13} 16.16] 16.23] 16.30] 16.37 
Excluding overtime........::ssessessesseened 14.54] 14.96 | 15.03] 15.06] 15.09] 15.11] 15.14] 15.16] 15.24| 15.23} 15.27| 15.30] 15.37] 15.43] 15.42 
Durable goods.......... 16.02} 1646] 16.54] 1658) 1664] 16.63] 1668| 1669] 16.75] 16.75] 16.78] 16.81] 16.90] 16.99] 16.98 
Nondurable goods 14.15| 1463 | 14.72] 14.79] 14.81] 14.85] 14.89] 14.93} 15.00} 15.02} 15.08} 15.12] 15.15] 15.19] 15.12 
PRIVATE SERVICE- , 
PROVIDING scccsccscccnscasvccscssvcesssncesvestid 14.56] 14.96 | 15.03] 15.06] 15.05] 15.08] 15.10] 15.13] 15.17| 15.23] 15.26] 15.31] 15.36] 15.38| 15.43 


Trade,transportation, and 


utilities............ 14.02 14.34 14.41 14.44 | 14.41 14.45| 1449] 1450| 14.57} 14.61 14.65 | 14.70} 14.73] 14.75) 14.76 
Wholesale trade.. 16.98 17.36 17:47 | A7AT| 997.46') 17.53') 17-54) 17.54) 1460) 17:63) Arr ivr 17.70 | 17.76| 17.82 
Retail trade...... 11.67 11.90 11.952] — 19:97 |} 11.95: 11:95: | 19.08.) 1:99 7) 12:01 12.06 | 12.10} 1212] 12.16] 12.16] 12.16 


Transportation and warehousing.......|. 15.76 16.25 16.32 | 16.35] 16.33]; 1646|) 16.52) 1653] 16.71 16.75 | 16.82} 1689] 16.99] 16.95] 17.01 
URHOS i ccecnesessccescssescccanesscvsvenscses 23.96 | 24.76 | 25.17| 25.36) 25.13] 25.32] 25.35] 25.38) 25.67] 25.46) 25.44) 25.57| 25.54] 25.73] 25.75 


INFOrMARION..........20cececeeceseeeseseeneceseeterees 20.20 21.01 21.21 21.10} 20.99} 21.15) 21.24]. 21.25) 21.29) 21.42) 21.30) 2145] 21.53] 21.61 21.59 
Financial activities............cccsseceeseeeesees 16.17 17.13 17.29 | 17.30] 17.30] 17.35} 17.32] 17.41 17.46] 17.49} 17.50) 17.55] 17.58} 17.62; 17.73 


Professional and business 
16.81 17.20 17.25| 17.29) 17.25 | #%24). 17:25| 17:2%1—17.29'| 17.36) 1742) 1744) 17:56) 17-525) 1768 


15.21 15.64 15.73 | 15.77 | 15.81 15.87 | 15.90} 15.96] 15.99; 16.06) 16.12] 1618) 16.19] 1622) 1624 
8.58 8.76 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87 8.86 8.86 8.85 8.87 8.91 8.95 9.00 
13.72 13.84 | 13.80} 13.81 13.80} 13.84} 13.84] 13.87] 13.84] 13.85} 13.88} 13.90} 13.92} 13.96| 13.98 


Leisure and hospitality... 
Other services. 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p = preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry — 
2002 | 2003 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct.? 
— ;— =T +— SS 
TOTAL PRIVATE: secs cadeccusrvscccscesces $14.95) $15.35) $15.42} $15.52} $15.48) $15.56] $15.60} $15.55| $15.59] $15.63] $15.57| $15.59] $15.67| $15.80] $15.84 
Seasonally adjusted.................. 15.18| 15.47} 15.41] 15.43] 15.45} 15.49] 15.52} 15.55) 15.59] 15.63] 15.66] 15.71] 15.76] 15.78] 15.78 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............++ 16.33 16.8} 16.95] 16.98} 17.03] 16.94] 16.95] 17.00) 17.09] 17.10] 17.14) 17.18] 17.28} 17.41] 17.37 


17.19 17.58) 17.69} 17.15} 17.97) 18.00] 18.05} 18.17) 18.14] 18.06] 18.18] 18.07] 18.01} 18.03} 18.18 


GONSITUCH ON ac. ccc ccancentsccapcaxsesccaccesevdeve 18.52 18.95) 19.13} 19.08) 19.19} 19.01} 19.07} 19.07}; 19.15) 19.15} 19.12] 19.25} 19.33) 19.42] 19.46 
Manufacturing................ssssccecseseeeee 15.29 15.74; 15.81) 15.92} 16.05) 15.98} 15.99] 16.01] 16.07} 16.05) 16.09} 16.04) 16.17} 16.37) 16.25 
Durableqoods cies nese as oeee cove ess 16.02 16.46] 16.55) 16.64; 16.78; 16.66) 16.68) 16.69) 16.72} 16.71) 16.75] 16.61) 16.85) 17.08); 16.99 
Wood productssvcrsseesnsurteates oe. 12.33 12.71) 12.82} 12.95} 12.93) 12.90} 12.91) 12.93} 13.00] 13.03) 12.98} 13.03) 15.01} 13.13) 13.03 
Nonmetallic mineral products . ssl 15:40 15.77] 15.95) 15.99} 15.98) 16.03] 16.00} 16.02) 16.19} 16.18] 16.24] 16.38) 16.29] 16.51) 16.33 
Primary imetals cysty.creccossctecsctsoes cove 17.68 18.13] 18.25) 18.32} 18.39) 18.39) 1836} 18.33] 1852] 18.48} 18.51) 18.66} 18.58) 18.91} 18.68 
Fabricated metal products ............... 14.68 15/01) 215-03) 9 15:06) 9915:23)) 15:20) SISaSi) 36:25) 15.21) 15.201" 15:23) 15.2615 15:27) ee 15:43 5.41 
MACHINGNY 2 <-<scccccctscccedeesseseeeceesave 15.92 16.30| 16.35} 16.49} 16.62} 16.53) 16.50} 16.49] 1653] 16.53} 16.56) 16.68} 16.72| 16.83} 16.82 
Computer and electronic products...) 16.20 16.68) 16.77} 16.78) 16.85} 16.81 16.92} 16.93) 17.01 TAA 17.21 17.29} 17.37) 17.45) 17.46 
Electrical equipment and appliances} 13.98 14.35) 14.37} 14.54) 1468) 14.50) 14.58} 14.68} 14.80) 14.83] 14.88) 14.88) 14.98} 15.03] 14.93 
Transportation equipment ................ 20.64 21.25) 21-35] 21.48), (21.7412 21.38) 21.37) 21.341" 21.36)" 21:29) 21:36) 20277) 21.54) 21-98) 921.86 
Furniture and related products .........|. 12.61 12.98} 13.01 13.08} 13.08] 12.95} 12.92} 12.96) 13.09] 13.04) 13.10} 13.11 W227) £13.97) 2-13:25 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........| 12.91 13.30] 13.47) 13.53} 13.60} 13.68) 13.75} 13.78] 13.70] 13.76] 13.81) 13.89} 13.87) 13.97] 13.90 
Nondurable goods...............0.ceeeeeee 14.15 14.63] 14.67) 14.80} 14.88) 14.89) 14.88) 14.90) 15.01; 14.98} 15.03) 15.14) 15.09) 15.24) 15.08 
Food manufacturing ........:.ceseeeeeesee 12:55 12.80] 12.77} 12.91] 12.95) 12.91} 12.87) 12.89] 12.96] 1294) 13.00} 13.05} 12.99) 13.08) 12.81 
Beverages and tobacco products ....| 17 73 17.96] 18.05} 18.64) 18.58} 18.88} 18.76} 19.13} 19.60] 19.55] 19.39} 19.29] 19.10} 19.16] 19.15 
MEX tle MNS s.ceccvswevecesssacssevesstcvoxcaystes AES 12.00] 12.02} 12.08} 12.21) 12.11) 12.13} 12.09) 12.23) 12.08} 12.15) 12.07) 12.08} 12.24) 12.17 
Textile product mills .. sal 10,96 24) A137) WARSS| 1.44) 4145) 14.40)" 11.87)!" 11-33) TAkSO} 10-291) 11248) ASS 1253) a0 
ADPAlel| -<.45.--.---resccverzseceer i 9.10 9.56 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.60 9.71 9.55 9.60 9.74 9.73 9.78 9.86 
Leather and allied products es 11.00 11.67 11.83 11.87 11.90 11.94 11.76 11.64 11.65 11.49 11.59 11.68 11.68 1:55) 11:75 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.32)" 17.441) A758)" 17.60) 17563) 7.55) 117-59 117.84] 17.881) 17:86" 17,91) 17284) 18:20) e798 
Printing and related support activitiey 14.93 15.37] 15.41) 15.48} 15.56] 15.53) 15.57} 15.61) 15.54) 15.51] 15.54) 15.71) 15.86} 15.97) 15.99 
Petroleum and coal products .........! 23.04 23.64) 23.63) 24.00} 24.06) 24.13) 24.32) 24.82) 24.48) 24.41) 24.24) 24.35} 24.07) 24.52] 24.34 
Chemicals ue... vcces 2. cty-seecacs Coneas need 17.97 18.52] 18.66] 18.77} 18.79} 18.83] 18.85} 1887} 19.02} 19.05} 19.20} 19.36) 19.29} 19.51] 19.45 
Plastics and rubber products ........... 13.55 14.18 14.19 14.27 14.47 14.43 14.45 14.45 14.58 14.55 14.59 14.69 14.66 14.75 14.51 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PRO WIOING  ccccis docrecesvsussnesscccassansnsne 14.56 14.96 15.01 15.13 15.07 15.19 15.24 15.16 15.20 15.24 15.14 15A7 15.24 15.37 15.42 
Trade, transportation, and 
MUTE CUS verehesenasdsascassyrsccssesbsvnsanpeccgersaass 14.02 14.34 14.38 14.44 14.31 14.50 14.58 14.53 14.64 14.64 14.61 14.62 14.66 14.79 14.76 
Wholesale trade ..............0:ceeeeeeee ees 16.98 17.36] 17.42) 17.56] 17.46) 17.56] 17.60} 17.47) 17.60] 17.67) 17.58] 17.66} 17.69) 17.74] 177.80 
otal tad ie ccecs cesricsertorweecconcespes 11.67 11.90) 11.91} 11.92] 11.87} 11.98] 12.04) 12.03} 12.08} 12.08) 12.09} 12.07) 12.09} 12.23) 12.16 


Transportation and warehousing . 15.76 16.25} 16.31 16.40} 16.33) 16.46) 16.58| 16.51 16.73} 16.72} 16.80) 16.86} 16.98) 16.94) 17.02 


Utilities 23.96 24.76| 25.23} 25.50) 25.26] 25.38] 25.29) 25.36] 25.69} 25.53) 25.33] 25.43) 25.33] 25.89) 25.77 
20.20 21.01] 21.25} 21.28] 21.10] 21.21) 21.28] 21.17) 21.24) 21.41] 21.18) 21.30] 21.44) 21.73] 21.69 
Financial activities. ................ccsesscceees 16.17 17.13 17.25 17.42 17.26 17.35) 17.47 1737 17.45 17.62 17.38 17.44 17.58 17.60 aige, 
Professional and business 
ROIVICGS Tae ee 16.81 17.20} 17.13] 17.41] 17.29] 17.38] 17.47] 17.28] 17.26) 17.45] 17.28) 17.31) 17.46) 17.43] 17.55 
Education and health 
GOR WIC Grae vce xsractecasestscateaucsusanccwense 15.21 15.64 15.73 15.79 15.86 15.94 15.95 15.94 15.99 16.00 16.06 16.18 16.16 16.24) 16.23 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.58 8.76 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.89 8.84 8.85 8.78 8.78 8.80 8.94 9.03 
Other SErVICES.........0.ecececececesseecreeeeees 13.72 13.84 13.78 13.85} 13.88 13.89 13.90 13.85 13.87 13.90 13.82 13.78 13.84 13.98 13.97 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See 


"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Paper Annual average 2003 L 2004 
indus T 
iy 2002 2003 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept.’ Oct? 
TOTAL PRIVATE............c0ee00e | $506.07 | $517.36 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 | $522.27 | $531.42 | $524.71 | $528.50 | $535.91 | $530.88 | $535.39 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 519.99 | 522.55 | 519.12 | 523.56 | 524.58 | 525.59 | 525.38 528.29 | 526.18 | 531.00 §31.11 533.36 | 535.05 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........0.000+ | 651.61 669.23 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 674.61 681.70 | 678.47 | 690.84 | 689.03 | 687.20 | 698.11 691.18 | 698.27 
Natural resources 
AND MIMING........---e seer etree 741.97 | 766.83 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 781.70 | 784.80 | 786.98 | 797.66 | 794.53 | 798.25 | 809.01 | 802.31 | 806.85 | 796.93 } 829.01 
COnstructlOnicrccesucccssvcenesserennsy 711.82 | 727.11 744.16 | 730.76 | 714.34 712.88 | 711.31 732.29 | 721.96 | 741.11 738.03 | 754.60 755.80 730.19 | 755.05 
Manufacturing..........csecceeereeees 618.75 | 636.07 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 662.87 | 650.39 | 652.39 | 653.21 652.44 659.66 659.69 | 646.41 661.35 | 664.62 661.38 
Durable: goods: 2. <2sc.s.<..caane 652.97 | 671.53 | 680.21 692.22 | 703.08 | 688.06 | 688.88 | 690.97 | 687.19 | 695.14 | 695.13 | 674.37 | 695.91 698.91 699.99 
Wo0d products .......cccceeeeerees 492.00 513.92 525.62 | 537.43 | 531.42 517.29 | 521.56 | 524.96 | 530.40 544.65 533.48 531.62 538.61 521.26 | 527.72 
Nonmetallic mineral products....| 646.91 665.11 679.47 | 681.17 | 669.56 | 663.64 | 664.00 | 680.85 | 684.84 684.41 690.20 694.51 700.47 708.28 | 697.29 
Primary metals.............. wee|, %49i32 767.63 | 771.98 785.93 | 799.97 796.29 | 787.64 790.02 800.06 | 803.88 808.89 791.18 | 798.94 809.35 | 799.50 
Fabricated metal products........| 596.38 | 610.33 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 626.24 | 623.90 | 625.25 | 620.27 | 627.76 | 627.48 | 621.08 | 627.60 | 628.00 | 634.89 
MacnWienvis...cccesessuccascaanccesen 645.55 | 664.79 | 667.08 | 682.69 | 696.38 | 689.30 | 691.35 | 690.93 | 987.65 | 700.87 | 698.83 | 692.22 | 697.22 | 698.45 | 708.12 
Computer and electronic 
WOM CS isruswavccrspitsarsessasseneseey 642.87 | 674.68 | 684.22 | 693.01 695.91 680.81 695.41 690.74 683.80 694.67 698.73 696.79 700.01 701.49 | 703.64 
Electrical equipment and 
RPONANCOS scars snetesevarerasecesssacses §60.24 582.68 | 592.04 601.96 | 616.56 | 594.50 | 591.95 | 596.01 599.40 | 613.96 | 611.57 599.66 | 611.21 604.21 613.62 
Transportation equipment........ 877.87 | 890.32 905.24 925.79 | 950.04 915.06 | 916.77 | 917.62 | 905.66 915.47 | 912.07 | 841.19 | 911.14 929.75 | 926.86 
Furniture and related 
PYOOQCHS occ crccnse-erensstacveuysnes 494.01 505.23 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 | 510.62 517.06 517.69 | 521.38 | 515.22 529.47 518.76 | 515.43 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing.. sees] 499.13 | 510.69 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.12 | 532.15 | 533.50 | 534.66 | 524.71 535.26 | 530.30 527.82 534.00 529.46 | 533.76 
Nondurable goods...........:2::eseser4 566.84 582.65 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 594.11 595.20 | 596.00 595.90 | 602.20 604.21 602.57 | 606.62 611.12 | 603.20 
Food manufacturing...........-e0 496.91 502.61 505.69 | 515.11 514.12 | 504.78 | 499.36 | 498.84 | 497.66 §11.13 512.20 512.87 | 514.40 521.89 | 507.28 
Beverages and tobacco 
PFOGUCES. crvencsevasrvoviescsvsrrerssnexes 698.39 | 702.75 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 728.77 | 737.27 | 744.16 780.08 774.18 760.09 760.03 | 762.09 | 764.48 | 725.79 
TOXtiHe MUS: cacecssneesvassocceveees 476.52 | 469.47 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 490.84 485.61 486.41 490.85 | 484.31 486.82 490.86 | 481.59 | 489.24 487.15 | 484.37 


445.08 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 464.46 | 447.70 | 450.30 | 441.16 | 435.07 | 436.18 | 444.83 | 435.09 | 443.50 | 445.06 448.50 


340.22 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 345.84 | 350.40 | 347.76 | 346.67 | 348.48 | 348.69 | 353.20 | 346.21 | 350.03 
458.26 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 464.52 | 464.44 | 460.18 | 441.22 | 442.74 | 422.82 | 441.50 | 429.66 | 442.98 


Paper and paper products....... 705.62 | 719.21 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 731.84 | 731.74 | 745.71 | 756.32 | 748.33 | 750.43 | 754.63 | 773.50 | 756.96 
Printing and related 
support activities...........0c0008. 573.05 | 587.42 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 |. 593.25 | 597.89 | 600.99 | 593.63 | 594.03 | 593.63 | 600.12 | 610.61 | 611.65 | 615.62 
Petroleum and coal 
PROGUCIS ee eA eceneN 990.88 | 1,052.97} 1,068.08 | 1,099.20} 1,061.05] 1,068.96 | 1,074.94 | 1,079.67) 1,062.43 | 1,091.13) 1,095.65 | 1,120.10 | 1,097.59 | 1,125.47 | 1,102.60 
Guomicale erg en 759.53 | 784.56 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 804.04 | 816.21 | 811.41 | 814.06 | 815.34 | 819.84 | 816.99 | 823.68 | 831.13 | 824.68 
Plastics and rubber 
DROGUCES teeter rae sero 549.85 | 572.23 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 585.86 | 588.12 | 589.56 | 594.86 | 595.10 | 599.65 | 583.19 | 589.33 | 590.00 | 583.30 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING 484.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 496.82 | 486.64 | 487.92 | 496.82 | 489.02 | 493.03 | 501.40 | 496.45 | 499.61 


Trade, transportation, 


ANA UtilitieS..............ccreeeeeerees 471.27 | 481.10 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 477.05 | 488.43 | 482.40 | 486.05 | 493.37 | 489.44 | 494.46 | 498.44 | 496.94 | 494.46 

Wholesale trade...............:-cce0e4 644.38 | 657.12 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 670.56 | 658.62 | 665.28 | 674.99 | 661.01 665.78 | 672.22 | 667.02 | 668.53 

Rotel tFAGG ft ovecesnesecseuecavyetencs 360.81 367.28 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 365.71 367.23 | 372.06 | 372.37 376.58 | 378.42 | 377.91 373.31 

Transportation and 

warehousing 597.79 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 613.46 | 604.27 | 610.65 | 627.00 | 621.60 | 627.19 | 641.84 | 628.47 | 634.85 

RRS aciereurvvsvezevsensvencsnatencaes ! 1,016.94 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08 | 1,032.97 | 1,039.42 | 1,039.76 | 1,053.29 | 1,054.39} 1,046.13 | 1,032.46 | 1,030.93 | 1,074.44] 1,053.99 
IT OFIMGU OM ss rosrcacesecaseshennievanass i 761.13 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 763.56 | 776.72 | 760.00 764.64 777.18 | 775.19 | 773.19 | 788.99 | 788.80 | 785.18 
Financial activities ; 608.87 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.67 | 611.42 | 615.99 | 637.84 | 613.51 | 617.38 | 634.64 | 619.52 | 627.29 
Professional and 

business serviceS.............00++4 574.66 | 586.68 | 580.71 597.16 | 582.67 | 583.97 | 602.72 | 587.52 | 588.57 | 603.77 | 587.52 | 590.27 | 604.12 | 592.62 | 600.21 
Education and 

health S@rvices..........cccccseeeeee 492.74 505.76 | 506.51 516.33 | 512.28 | 514.86 | 519.97 | 513.27 | 516.48 | 521.60 | 520.34 527.47 | 530.05 | 526.18 | 527.48 
Leisure and hospitality............ 221.26 | 224.35 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 221.36 | 230.14 | 225.80 | 224.81 | 229.22 | 227.40 | 230.91 | 234.08 | 226.18 | 230.27 


Other S@rviceS.........scsseeceeeseeee } 434.49 


431.31 


434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 | 433.68 | 428.73 435.07 429.94 


434.47 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (Sic) 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
providing industries. the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


(In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
[ Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries = 
Over 1-month span: 
61.9| 62.9] 63.3} 59.5) 46.9] 61.7) 63.1] 52.5) 51.5} 53.4] 56.8] 53.8 
52.2} 47.8] 50.4) 34.4) 41.41 39.2} 37.1 38.8} 38.3] 32.4) 36.7) 34.9 
40.1} 35.1) 41.0) 41.5] 41.7} 47.8] 44.1] 44.1] 42.8] 39.0] 38.7] 345 
41.2} 35.1) 38.1) 41.4] 42.8] 40.1) 40.5! 39.7] 49.3] 46.0] 51.1] 49.1 
62:3) 5644 68.7| 67.6} 63.8! 60.6] 55.2| 56.3; 59.2} 56.8 
69.2| 66.2} 67.8] 68.3) 60.1 58.1 56.3} 61.5; 56.5! 53.2) 52.9) 56.8 
52.7; 50.4) 50.4) 43.5) 38.8) 34.9} 36.2} 37.9] 34.7} 35.3} 30.8} 32.0 
34.0| 37.4) 35.1; 36.2] 36.7} 39.4 39.9} 40.8] 38.7] 37.1] 34.4) 34.7 
36.5} 32.6) 36.3) 35.1) 40.5) 42.6) 37.41 35.4) 40.1) 45.5) 50.5} 51.1 
54.0| 55.2} 62.8} 70.0) 74.5} 68.7| 64.6] 57.2) 61.0) 58.1 
Over 6-month span: 
2000.... 67.3} 69.1] 75.2} 72.5| 67.4] 67.8] 66.7} 60.8) 59.0} 55.0) 59.7} 54.0 
2001.... 51.8} 50.0] 51.8} 47.3) 43.5] 41.5); 38.1) 35.4 32.2] 33.1] 31.5} 31.1 
2002.... 29.5} 30.0] 31.1) 31.1) 31.7} 37.1] 37.2} 39.0] 34.7] 36.5] 35.3] 33.3 
2008... 33.6] 31.1] 31.7|  31.7| 33.5} 37.8] 36.2} 36.5] 40.5) 39.4) 426] 41.7 
2004 48.9} 54.1] 59.6] 64.7] 67.8] 71.2] 68.3] 71.6] 67.3) 64.0 
Over 12-month span 
2000 ercyiccentresseitessarecsseecennets 70.9} 69.2) 73.2} 71.0) 69.8} 71.0] 70.0] 70.3} 70.3} 65.6] 63.8} 62.1 
200 Miareersccoacensitice sncsvscsevesaeete 59.5| 59.5} 53.4) 49.3] 48.6] 45.0] 43.3] 43.9] 39.9] 37.8] 37.1] 34.9 
2002 rte teseenresea sections 33.6] 31.7) 30.2} 30.4) 30.2} 29.1] 32.0] 31.3) 30.0] 29.5] 32.9] 34.7 
UAW i Pecheck Nepean 34.5 31.5 32.9| 33.5) 36.2) 34.4) 34.7) 33.1| 937.6) 37.4) 33.1] 35.4 
DOD irc tasiessce ener sane sairone 37.8] 43.2! 47.3] 50.7} 54.9} 60.3] 64.0] 63.8} 65.3} 65.6 
Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 
48.2} 58.3) 50.0} 50.0] 41.1] 57.1] 60.7) 28.6} 25.0) 35.1] 39.9] 41.1 
22.6} 22.0] 21.4; 16.1] 15.5} 23.2) 13.7] 14.3] 19.0] 17.9] 14.9} 10.1 
21.4| 18.5) 23.8} 35.1) 29.8] 32.7; 40.5] 28.0] 31.0] 11.9] 15.5] 17.9 
26.2) 15.5] 22.6] 13.7| 26.2] 25.0) 28.0) 26.2] 27.4) 28.6] 51.2] 45.8 
42.9| 55.4) 60.1] 66.1] 64.9] 54.2) 57.1] 48.2] 42.3) 42.3 
53.6] 53.6] 56.0} 54.8] 44.0} 44.0) 51.2) 47.6] 32.7) 25.0] 23.2] 38.7 
S5i7ied.4 | 16Mint4.31) 13:1) saz And 8.9 8.3} 13.1 8.9) 10.1 
9.5 10.1 11.3 17.9 17.3 19.0! 28.0) 22.0] 23.8 15.5 6.5 4.8 
137 13.1 16.7 10.1 Os 14.9 16.1 16.1 16.1 24.4| 27.4 41.7 
48.8; 51.8) 59.5} 66.1 71.4) 65.5} 65.5) 51.8| 53.0] 42.3 
44.0| 52.4] 55.4] 57.7| 47.6] 51.8] 56.0] 45.2} 39.3) 34.5] 32.1] 27.4 
22:0) 23:8|| 22:01 20:8) 14:3) 13-7) 14:3 Ost 1037, 5.4 TA 4.8 
6.5 8.9 Tad 8.3 7.7| 14.3} 14.9} 10.7] 12.5} 10.1 8.9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 7A 8.9! 13.1 8.9] 13.1] 13.1] 16.7] 19.0] 19.6 
28.6| 36.9) 46.4) 56.5| 61.3] 64.9] 66.7/ 66.1) 58.9} 53.6 
41.7| 39.3} 47.0] 50.0] 46.4; 52.4) 51.8] 49.4) 46.4] 40.5) 35.1] 33.3 
29.8; 32.1] 20.8] 19.0] 13.1) 12.5] 10.7} 11.9] 11.9] 10.1 8.3 6.0 
7 6.0 6.0 6.5 7A 3.6 4.8 6.0 4.8 7A 4.8 8.3 
10.7 6.0 6.5 5.4 8.3 9.5 9.5 9.5| 10.7} 11.9 9.5) 11.3 
9.5} 19.0) 16.7} 26.2] 29.8] 40.5] 50.0/ 50.6| 53.6] 56.0 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
and decreasing 


between industries with 
employment. 


increasing 
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See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
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18. Job openings levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? 
Ie Le 
Total eee coum pees hacer ee eee 3,135| 3,105] 3,022] 3,237) 3,195) 3,294] 3,330 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 25 
Industry 

Total private tccrccsrsacccvcreerzcacestessnateousat 2,778| 2,746| 2,640/ 2,894) 2,859] 2,934) 2,950 as. 2.4 23 2.6 25 2.6 2.6 
COnSWUCHON cecastecrac.nucecesvoustexees cos 105 108 94 88 121 113 121 see 1.5 13 1.3 7 1.6 di 
Manufacturing..... 5 eS 251 244 247 240 234 251 259 PA LF ioe 1.6 1.6 er, 1.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 531 §21 503 567 551 591 592 2.0 2.0 1.9 xe) on 2.3 2s 
Professional and business services.... 518 530 494 583 594 564 585 3.1 3.1 2.9 3.4 3.5 3.3) 3.4 
Education and health services........... 576 542 496 537 536 543 543 3.3 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.1 cal 
Leisure and hospitality..............::.022+4 376 391 421 435 410 425 356 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 $2 3.3 2.8 
GOVErNMENiiiesscevesehecssccanvcecsssstetamentoat 354 360 380 343 337 350 382 1.6 1.6 Tesi 1.6 1.5 1.6 n A 
560 526 546 545 540 562 599 2.2 2.0 21 2.1 | 2.2 23) 


1 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 
2 


Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 


West Virginia; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
Washington, Wyoming. 

NOTE: The job openings level is the number of job openings on the last business day o! 
the month; the job openings rate is the number of job openings on the last business day o! 
the month as a percent of total employment plus job openings. 

° = preliminary. 


19. Hires levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
Apr. | May t June | July L Aug. | Sept. Oct.’ | Apr. | May | June Le July | Aug | Sept. | Oct? 
BT GUalle see ssdis ates psnecaonc sesciriaa irate essteensapers 4,398} 4,206) 4,433) 4,229} 4,375) 4,253) 4,317 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 
Industry 
Total private cs, carcssnatieasrsveaniaescooncaraties 4,090} 3,938} 4,110] 3,930} 4,058} 3,906] 3,987 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.6 
CGVISTUICHON caaveiias << ces rat redx teetvanssksc) 421 406 436 368 401 388 383 6.1 5.9 6.3 5.3 5.8 5.5 5.0 
Mans CHUN IN Oe fees causa canes seve crntier sas 354 336 370 352 356 379 323 2.5 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 1,032 938 945 957 984 864 951 41 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.4 OF J 
Professional and business services..... 609 631 692 621 690 689 720 3.7 3.8 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.2 4.3 
Education and health services........... 460 451 428 418 470 401 409 27. 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.4 2.4 
Leisure and hospitality..........ccceceee| 766 739 749 760 760 782 747 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.3 6.0 
GOVErNGtitinsasersisccxrenartiadaanacenniey 300 272 328 310 322 337 301 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.4 
Region” 
NGPING Sts ras ccncecessavau ccurctasain tikecesee 810 708 703 720 763 745 736 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 
SON svete sescovsvasvareatenvavadssavanse¥rey 1,582) 1,606} 1,709} 1,640] 1,643) 1,635) 1,646 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 
MIGWOSIi is: .vastsevtvunetuceratleasavaxst inert) 991 956} 1,009 935 945 942) 1,010 3.2 3.41 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 
WOSlivins civavavaveccesucrdiinsrerncarsscrmret 1,093 951} 1,023 685} 1,018 942 893 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.0 35 3.3 3.4 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 

2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 
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Midwest: 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 


California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The hires level is the number of hires during the entire month; the hires rate 
is the number of hires during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
® = preliminary. 


20. Total separations levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


— 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 

Industry and region 2004 2004 
Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct.P | Apr | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct.? 

+ 4 
F[Otali etree ine tama ne a RN Se 4,088) 4,040] 4,069] 4,074) 4,134) 4,158] 4,159 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 32 3.2 
Industry 

i otaliprivatesacse se eet toes, coos te eecs. 3,843} 3,761 3,789} 3,793) 3,894) 3,856) 3,891 3.5 3.4 3.5 3:5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
ICOnstruCtOMnscecesseaasavawseecccechcezes essed 391 367 382 364 391 350 469 i; 53 5.5 53 5.6 5.0 6.7 
Manufacturing :<.,.ccccessccsecccasescnsescoss 353 377 343 367 379 381 352 Zo 2.6 2.4 25) 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities...... | 1,013 917 927 972 951 909 935 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 
Professional and business services....| 606 556 607 613 575 590 539 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.2 
Education and health services........... 386 379 362 363 380 384 361 2.3 Qe 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.1 
Leisure and hospitality.................26+ 679 696 734 694 760 756 746 5.5 5.6 5.9 5.6 6.2 6.1 6.0 
GOVernMenitz. nccc cess -cacveeertascsinteceecesuced 245 268 270 273 246 306 269 Pa T2 1.3 1.3 1.9) 1.4 1.2 
716 648 704 674 717 730 693 2.9 2.6 2.8 27, 2.8 2.9 eit 
1,524 1,504 1,533 1,545 1,527 1,506 1,595 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.4 
877 833 853 935 831 931 894 2.8 2.7 2.7 3.0 PRT 3.0 2.9 
959 1,008 979 945 1,087 978 952 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.8 3.5 3.3 


" Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


of the various series. North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
? Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
services, not shown separately. Wyoming. 


3 Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, NOTE: The total separations level is the number of total separations during the entire 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, month; the total separations rate is the number of total separations during the entire 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; nth as a percent of total employment. 
5 aA 
= preliminary. 


21. Quits levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 - 2004 


Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? 


GLE See Re eae Roe bre be 6 Re ie er a 2,278 PAE 2,284 2,265 2,252 2,248 2,259 17 77 ALT; 47 Sf 1.7 ilove 
Industry 5 

TO tea DIVAS teases an stoners reset arasssvsesee3% 2,151| 2,026} 2,162) 2,141] 2,140] 2,118] 2,130 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.9 
CONSUUCHON ies ssaeys cacebas ens enaercter snd 149 144 156 101 147 138 198 Pee 21 2.3 1.6 2.1 2.0 2.8 
MANUTACTUTINGkeeaneccmrnvaesseccnrensseneener 189 1714 171 174 165 183 173 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.2 14 1.3 1.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 563 525 536 559 552 536 520 2.2 2c 2.1 2.2 2.2 21 2.0 
Professional and business services....| 323 259 322 322 308 325 284 2.0 1.6 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 1.7 
Education and health services........... 245 223 225 271 239 240 235 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Leisure and hospitality...............02006 429 455 480 442 476 439 454 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.6 3.9 3.6 3:7, 
129 129 123 126 116 130 124 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 

390 318 334 338 339 325 333 1.6 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 4s! 

888 857 910 901 897 903 888 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 

WALWCSl crac rcacectnstocnends-suerrecewseqsaccs 479 479 485 505 447 472 480 1.5 15 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.5 5 
WEstrcnveceassespectoecrepaiansarersreactenend 524 521 573 519 566 546 561 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.9 


’ Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment Midwest: illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
of the various series. Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 


services, not shown separately. 

3 Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, - ae 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; = preliminary. 


NOTE: The quits level is the number of quits during the entire month; the quits rate 
is the number of quits during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
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22. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Average weekly wage! 
Establishments, paecron 9 (Bs 


fourth quarter 


County by NAICS supersector December Percent change, 
gl aa 2003 December 
Wense! (thousands) 2002-032 
United|Statesseemenmcnerestnrcrtrctivstrracesarceerstecoorriectensray: : 129,341.5 
Private iNdUStIY .....cceseeeeeseeee ; ; 108,215.1 


Natural resources and mining : : 1,557.8 


Construction ..... : A 6,689.5 
Manufacturing ...... - ! 14,307.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities - H 25,957.3 
LfORMAION Weiveceszens cocteserssrp=ceoes , i 3,165.9 
Financial activities .......ccccceseeenees . i 7,874.7 


Professional and business services .... 5 HK 16,113.2 


Education and health Services ......::ssccseseeees . f 15,974.0 
Leisure and hospitality .......... ’ ! 12,042.8 
Other services ......... Pe i 4,274.1 
Govermimetuecesnrscessenrsrsectts severe smenersicetsieersenceaiversepeeeceatnereere : 21,126.3 
Los Angeles, CA ... sas ivusanssusvguesieeer i 4,075.3 
Private indUStry .......ceeceseeeeeeee co ef 3,486.3 
Natural resources and mining es : 11.0 
CORSWUCHOM i sccceassssrengscrsoen he 5 133.9 
Manufacturing ......ceccseeeee a ; 485.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .... : ' 794.6 


WAFOMTEUOMNT anes ccucanccxonescexsnurccrect cesta ses A Ei 194.9 
Financial activities .......eseeeseeees ee . 237.9 
Professional and business services . %s i §75.0 


Education and health services ..... fe i 456.5 
Leisure and hospitality ...... a : 375.9 


Other services .. me f 220.7 
GOVEMNINIONE siasccsvsveyaesvacsenttavvsagaceseivveasssuncuessvvsssenseccasnurccarrteesv=r 589.0 
COOKS LAE see rac on pregres-pecacteae cert sveceansees teantinoves ae seevesotpraeencececataenerontas i 2,539.8 
Private iNdUStry .......:eceseseeee es A 2,221.9 
Natural resources and mining .. 2 : 1.3 
GONSHMICHON scsceccccsssscetseress a3 \ 96.7 
Manufacturing .........:esse " 4 265.7 
Trade, transportation, and utilities a ; 499.4 
WHONMBHON cis ccsescsncevsasvescacreeserce “3 c 66.1 
Financial ActivitieS 00... cesses re i 219.4 
Professional and business services Fe é 405.5 
Education and health services ..... = ‘ 350.8 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 4 . 217.7 
Other services ......... es F 95.1 
GOVEPNMEONE: -cesvsvsssecasscssuendeveisisassantestssesnvoacsheteussanxdeisvaneiveasantesss : 317.9 

a a ds uk ah BME ecE ee Tre irre cert Te reerererProcceeemarceemrnrectne tert ec é 2,253.6 
Private indUStry ......ceseeeeeeee 4 7 1,800.4 


Natural resources and mining ne 4 J 
COMSTIUCTION .....escesesceseeeres K 30.0 


MAN TAGHUNING essznsnasaxcccucstincenacanexmirotia canvurerseedeayartvensteeasarcees # 46.6 
Trade, transportation, and Utilities 00... ceeeseeeeseeeereneeneeeeee . 247.6 
EFOTMEMION) scarcarvannnnvesvencusssszarers Ee : 130.6 
Financial activitieS occ & : 352.0 
Professional and business services se 4 439.7 


Education and health services ..... By ‘ 273.8 


Leisure and hospitality ... " ‘ 188.2 
Other services ......... A 82.9 
GA OWGITUTIGINE acer cturcnncpaees ranaagon vor erasBeriyindziases visetageiasanssveatecunarey : 453.2 
PUGUTIS; 1 6 travayovavescxisdvastocascsaetdeastna casieussivasd¥urscéysurkedectanpionncacititas K 1,841.5 
Private industry . aia Ps 1,595.2 
Natural resources and mining * ‘ 62.5 
CONSIMUIGHON Jtranssoxvarcasnas A Ds ‘ 135.5 
Manufacturing i 164.0 
Trade, transportation, and utilities Ne 8 403.2 
ITONTIEUOM | vecciscrapavctccanssssssees bs : 33.8 
Financial activitieS .....ccecseeeeee " ; 113.1 
Professional and business services = i 279.0 
Education and health services ..... by , 188.3 
Leisure and hospitality .......... ie R 155.2 
Other services 


ROVENTITIGMIE sizavepevenatuatrcdcavaunnaxsvanrecareetrousninTereserdianeivea teen 
MBI COS, AZ. risvesetaacedaxcnietavessvstusstusttnssrariotontetaatens costiterect teeters 
Private iNGUStIY ....eseseseeseseeseees 
Natural resources and mining ...... 
CONSHUCHON Zrccsisssexecavaensvouene 
Manufacturing ......cccceseeeeeeees 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 
WFGRTAION: cccesssinsrsescisssuessescrecce 


Professional and business services ... 
Education and health services ..... 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 
Other ServiCeS .......cccee 

GOVEEMMOM Ss crv trasistusscttiszasreaazerarveseractviess 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Establishments, Average weekly wage! 


County by NAICS supersector rat ache c! December Percent change, Percent change, 
(thousands) 2003 December fourth quarter 
(thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 
DNAS SX pacerncesrevectessscescs cco vectacaocss tortor oxcor easeccs lesa dscasecenseedl ecaree 4.3 
Private industry .........cceses 4.8 
Natural resources and mining . 22.7 
(COMSUUCH ON tence nncccecccasecactut sven ctsavssnicciaoesrceasor nacetaeremece tes 5.5 
Manufacturing 6.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . §.2 
Information 8.7 
Financial activities Peres cinerce eases keno rrtoes 2.9 
Professional and DUSINESS SEFVICES ......s.ccccesseeseesseseseseseeceess 4.2 
Education and health services ... PATE 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 4.3 
Other SONICS Swen oNensesert Seccstpertneabivretcsrsusnvarnuaiec aces 2.8 
Governiment@rerccncccrccscierecucet caste fees acte eto me cates es “A 
QFANGO; GAM sreesarsnesencessasyancevesanssveccthustvaucasbevesterigennvesmivestactetennecre 5.3 
Private industry ...........0 5.2 
Natural resources and mining . 2 
Constructloniiecccses-cessc--50 5.9 
Manufacturing 11.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . = 2.7 
IMFOPM AION | Sere vascacsntvavcaconcsssucsctonsttavcvonssesecssiuscersiaasucveresstonse 5.3 
FinanCialiactivitleseecaccascccteascvcssccsssvesersvevsspetasssaavoarvetvarcesssis 6.2 
Professional and business services .. 2.8 
Education and health services ...... 3.7 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 3.8 
Other services ... 5 3.0 
GOVENIIMO ME peeve cosas es cavcee sts soem net ncsateeaaeas sestesasacevavsxeeneteshees 6.0 
Sam: DIOGORGAS rer cvetisessaccatccecetesoxtascaiecastentesteyecerinectenearnvssercammaseres 2.6 
Private industry 4 2.5 
Natural resources and mining . 1.0 
CONStructiOn ........ceeeseeeeeeees Uf 
Manufacturing «0.0... a 11.5 
Trade, transportation, ANd Utilities oo... eee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9 
HIMFONTMANOM I evcrsencaxcscesseanseessewessvtcevecsdnsuaaesdestutecs-Wsvduopneedenccneee -2.0 
Financial activities 0.0... 4 
Professional and business services .. 2.8 
Education and health services ...... 5.7 
Leisure and hospitality ..... 2.4 
Other services ........... ze uh 
GOVOEMMIME NI tesse ween cavewecarovensowedesanactccrss duvcscactsasscaccusuccousesaeuraesensre 2.9 
FRITS A vecee axa ceccnctwenestewncencnenvaneusenshevessesvarsasnesutntesiidveupsnentaeeccurnss Re 
PrIVAteIMGUSIy Rececsrocscessssovestenysescecervsusssrareccucecevereneusertedereerensre -.3 
Natural resources and mining . 8 
IGONSHUCHON secesccseeertecrncees 35 1.4 
Mai F ACTIN Giiarisccceveveneccuelscciccuaal mevenswcyusssbecsehaisinrouenerassyaen -2.1 
Trade, transportation, ANd Utilities oo... eecseseeeeeenseeeseeeeees 2.6 
InfOMMAH OM sceccosseesrwcctasnvoxessmnvec -15.7 
Financial activities ......... eee 3.5 
Professional and business services .. 8.4 
Education and health services ... 4.8 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 3.7 
Other services ........... - 4 
(GOVE GIGI sere ccezsccestrevassevcicspuscestecnsntnnessecunuce vo secadeneayetancrearsene 3.6 
NAVI DAC A aarecenrsces seer nee ddespuasve~ asatecevesune lend: docs css pels nbastnya nee 3.5 
Private industry ...........:+ 3.6 
Natural resources and mining . 4.0 
Construction .... 2.7 
Manufacturing oh 5.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 4.2 
IMPOKIMATION sieececccoscsccvcaverarecvercrsne 1.7 
Financial activities .. -1.1 
Professional And DUSINESS SEFVICES .....ecccesceseeseesseeteeseeeseeees Se 
Education and health services ... 2.3 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 9.9 
Other SErviCeS ......sescceceeeseeeeee of 3.0 
ROVE MM nacce sc pe reese cee oath nv usiecasinessurcxnedevsennedaceacsevasvacxacssteiycurs 2.8 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent cnanges were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. 
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23. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, fourth quarter 2003. 


Average weekly wage! 
Establishments, SU aeh A ade 9 pee 


fourth quarter December Percent change, Percent change, 
2008 2003 December fourth quarter 
(thousands) (thousands) 2002-03 2002-03 


Wnited\States2i., caserrncteterestierascs 129,341.5 ; 3.6 
LADEN Ritieanth oavecsscesceeverercsrsucrssdemeres 1,838.1 Ay 4.0 
Alaska ...... fe 282.7 Ks 1.1 


Arizona ........ fe 2,352.1 i 3.8 
Arkansas .. As if 1,133.6 i 4.1 
California .. ve 14,922.3 A 3.8 
Colorado ...... a i 2,134.6 E 2.0 


Connecticut .. s 1,648.9 : 3.8 


Delaware ............ 3 408.4 I 5.0 
District of Columbia a 654.8 : 3.9 
BlOrichel: anpavey-csceccsssneccccaaesevis sarseceosrvons 7,424.5 : 3.8 
GOON GIES cssccccereascoscerenachoveroucorsatcseasteten 3,845.6 2 2.8 
Hawaii = 583.0 3 37 
Idaho vs : 577.5 6 1.8 
Illinois .... ‘ 5,738.7 “2 3.2 
Indiana .. a 2,852.2 3 3.5 
lowa ...... a 1,418.5 0 47 
Kansas .. e 1,298.3 9 2.8 
Kentucky .. of 1,740.6 3 3.5 
Louisiana .. z 1,870.9 5 2.4 
RASWNG: fo raneseeenovavueatuananti tanner aiseneaioAs 595.8 yd 4.6 
Maryland | /eczcceteviiers-ccces dcceveassvecsternevess 2,466.4 Ys 3.6 
Massachusetts f. 3,154.6 -1.9 5.2 
Michigan ... 2 4,365.8 -1.1 3.9 
Minnesota = 2,591.9 -5 3.2 
Mississippi zs 1,108.1 4 3.7 
Missouri .... Fe 2,633.6 -7 2.4 
Montana ... es 396.6 A 4.0 
Nebraska .. cs 884.4 6 3.2 
Nevada ......... Ka 1,111.2 4.4 SA 
Néw Hampshire: .....csccsssstos-csoresseenes 614.9 6 4.0 
NOW JCI SCV iissscroncwetzessnresdvesanteressn eens 3,912.8 * 3.4 
New Mexico . 757.1 xu 41 
New York ..... 8,379.2 4 52 
North Carolina . ces 3,759.6 3 45 
North Dakota ... ay 317.6 9 4.3 
ONIO scivntss PF §,322.4 -. 3.8 
Oklahoma . ae 1,423.4 . 4.2 
Oregon ..... oct 1,579.8 : 3.3 
Pennsylvania a 5,524.5 -.2 47 
Rhode SANG it sncveseccucteoponcevsncancosntusasee 3 480.5 ty Si 
South Carolina .......cccsssccsescsecsssseeers 1,781.0 3 3.1 
South Dakota ...... Ke 365.4 3 44 
Tennessee ...... a 2,648.0 4 4.2 
Texas .... te 9,300.1 -.3 3.1 
Utah ...... 4 1,066.2 1.2 2.3 
Vermont a 300.7 3 5.1 
Virginia ..... 3,477.5 42 5.2 
Washington .. 2,654.7 1.0 pie} 
West Virginia ia 685.2 at 21 
WISCONSIN tr capivanceeincaatonnomun 2,715.4 0 41 
WYOMMN Giaiivenccdsssasoscanierccrecinemsasenias i 241.6 14 44 
POE FS: vo ieusvvictccdieseutinvtustecesvsannsts 1,074.1 3.5 4.7 
VFI SLATS ie ovanssrcccmontotenirses y 42.5 -.2 2.4 
' Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) 
and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 


2 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 
or the Virgin Islands. 
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24. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


Y Average Average Total annual wages | Average annual wage Averege 
ai establishments ait (in thousands) r employee nore 
employment Pe Boy, wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 36,764 707 
UI covered 
6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $26,055 $501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 35,943 691 
8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 36,428 701 
Private industry covered 
6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 
7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 
State government covered 
59,185 4,088,075 $117,095,062 $28,643 $551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 « 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
64,447 4,485,071 175,866,492 39,212 754 
Local government covered 
118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
47,714 3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
50,755 2,758,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 


the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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25. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 
supersector, first quarter 2003 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and 
employment be Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10to19 | 20t049 | s0t099 | 10010249 | 250 10 499 | 500 to. 999 | 1/000 OF 
5 workers’ | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers Workers 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter... 7,933,974] 4,768,812] 1,331,834 872,241 597,662 203,030 115,598 28,856 10,454 5,487 

Employment; March s.cctesessssccosssscos<aerse> 105,583,548| 7,095,128] 8,810,097] 11,763,253] 18,025,655] 13,970,194] 17,299,058] 9,864,934} 7,090,739] 11,664,490 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter ........cee 124,527 72,088 23,248 14,773 9,226 2,893 1,593 501 161 44 

Employment, March .......:escssesscsseesseeseers 1,526,176 110,155 153,629 198,895 275,811 198,122 241,559 171,063 108.563 68,379 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter 795,029 523,747 129,201 76,215 46,096 12,837 5,604 1,006 262 61 

Employment, March ....cccssccceseeseseeseeeres 6,285,841 746,296 846,521} 1,021,722) 1,371,071 872,274 823,846 338,107 172,944 93,060 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter... 381,159 148,469 65,027 57,354 54,261 25,927 19,813 6,506 2,565 1,237 

Employment, March .....scsssessscssesessseseeees 14,606,928 252,443 436,028 788,581} 1,685,563] 1,815,385} 3,043,444) 2,245,183) 1,732,368] 2,607,933 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter .........c00 1,851,662 992,180 378,157 239,637 149,960 51,507 31,351 6,681 1,619 570 

Employmenit;| March: cacsetccvececescxeneesttees 24,683,356| 1,646,304) 2,514,548] 3,204,840} 4,527,709} 3,564,316) 4,661,898] 2,277,121; 1,070,141) 1,216,479 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter ..........:s00 147,062 84,906 20,744 16,130 13,539 5,920 3,773 1,223 575 252 

Employment, March .....sssccesescsensesesesssers 3,208,667 112,409 138,076 220,618 416,670 410,513 576,674 418,113 399,366 516,228 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter 753,064 480,485 135,759 76,733 39,003 11,743 6,195 1,794 883 469 

Employment, March. ......scssesessssesesneeees 7,053,010 788,607 892,451} 1,017,662} 1,162,498 801,140 934,618 620,183 601,549 935,009 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter oo... 1,307,697 887,875 180,458 111,532 73,599 28,471 17,856 5,153 1,919 834 

Employment;(Manch) <cr.ccsccevseoccecereeeer-eeexe 15,648,435] 1,230,208} 1,184,745] 1,501,470) 2,232,506] 1,969,466) 2,707,203} 1,762,251) 1,307,870| 1,752,716 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter... 720,207 338,139 164,622 103,683 65,173 24,086 17,122 3,929 1,761 1,692 

Eniployment, March... .ssesesseseeeereeeeeeeees 15,680,834 629,968] 1,092,329) 1,392,099] 1,955,861] 1,679,708} 2,558,300} 1,337,188] 1,220,921) 3,814,460 
Leisure and hospitality : 

Establishments, first quarter .... axe 657,359 260,149 110,499 118,140 122,168 34,166 9,718 1,609 599 311 

Employmient, MAncnisscrcc-csssccccvenscesuoees 11,731,379 411,192 744,144] 1,653,470| 3,683,448} 2,285,550} 1,372,780 545,304 404,831 630,660 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter 1,057,236 851,231 116,940 56,238 24,235 5,451 2,561 454 109 17 

Employment, March .....sccccsssescessssscsseseees 4,243,633} 1,037,360 761,518 740,752 703,957 371,774 376,832 150,421 71,453 29,566 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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26. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area’ 


Motropolitamiareass s0. sss. .cecacscccsceessesactonsecaascteesovenacronoes 


ADIIGM GST XCE tase cerecnscstcccascecsursdestvicecoetossacusestvesasasaasincseiseseieoorme 
Akron, OH ..... : 
AlbamyiiGAts e275: cacceeccxesoags 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY . 
Albuquerque, NM ...........ce 
Alexandria, LA ........sesccceeserssees 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA 
AltOOMA; PAE. csessccscsveocecrtaesavsaes 

Amarillo, TX ..... , 
AI CHOLADO T ALG Ae erccecctetescccrstntiscnens Neca. Wctertaesceeescceos arpa SONS 


ANWASDOM: IMI eccvnctconcaccuarstcnsbvtesasascesessoned 
Anniston, AL .... ey 

Appleton-Oshkosh-Neenah, W 
Asheville, NC ..........esceceeseees 
Athens, GA ... : 
Atlantean GA Pere cacscraaen sore teet ctaten oetomeccccnaytoypssac taeecosnerrusesneies 
AtlantioeGapeiMay, Nu)..0cstccorscussscscasacessessvevvsvacscunsceccasessauesste 
Auburn-Opelika, AL ....... 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC .. : 
AUSIINI-S AN MARCOS XCres-sexescucnsesecctene, ee cue ete Reece seseme cease 


BAK OFSTICUD SOAS ease vi saaaxconatopoca sce nussas SoanaSpannnnncacecumbavesueneddunannes 
BaAlWiemOre PAD dress scasecsccascscayaessecnnanstunincaiasnscdaxsuassavobeoseousdunsy 
BaniGorg: Mi Eeiecercss cesescexccceetsseatnersascsnstascr-tussicsnasanveesumiees boomer ce 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA . ‘ 
Baton Rouge, LA ........c.e 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX . 
Bellingham, WA ... 

Benton Harbor, MI .. 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ ‘ 
BMG SeaMlteeressnaneesstenencovsncersencnectrcrssaparecausvttenetueesiancemsereretanys 


Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS .........csesssesesessetesseeeseeeenenenees 
BUMORMAMON PIN Vic cevasconeetencncanncevcavenesnutuxetbsccenuncncranspuproneassassmanse 
Birimaling nears iie cevcnsesoatsnentcaravaveccreanursdssnenevensuewsurénesexeesiote 
BISIMAICKSIN DD ooiciveasccsauensarstce vetcevsecevapeostdssurasepovs sauncatunnasvcivassye 
Bloomington, IN ...... C 
Bloomington-Normal, IL . 
BOISCI City AID ee soon enceacan treet caper snnsercecesccceones medeucceipss 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH . 
Boulder-Longmont, CO ! 
BrAZOrl ay TDC yakiseeccousth coe caovdrosscccnqnctaateucsunsceedececeetecknodedecerste yes 


Bremerton, WA ..........ssecceeseeees 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Be 
Bryan-College Station, TX oo... 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY .. 
Burlington, VT... 
Canton-Massillon, OH 
Casper, WY ......:.0+ 
Cedar Rapids, IA ........ 
Champaign-Urbana, IL ............. ; 
Charleston-North Charleston, SC .......cccsssscsseseseesseseeeesceecetees 


GATE SON VV eras rcwcrces ocntegeehiec cresndassexnaspntcusencestpnentunaesipeneck 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC . : 
Charlottesville, VA oo... ececessesseeseee 
Chattanooga, TN-GA .. 
Cheyenne, WY .... 
Chicago, IL ... 
Chico-Paradis 


Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN ..... 

Clarksville-Hopkinsville, T : 
Cleveland-lorain-Elyria, OH sccsssssucerssersecescceesssecrcevossncssescssesrs 
COlOTAGO SNS" COM eer reeccursesnanaccehuacuasncstatacacspenenuaranesthescen 
Columbia, MO ......... 4 


Columbia, SC ... 

Columbus, GA-AL 
Columbus, OH ..... 
Corpus Christi, TX 
Corvallis, OR ........+ 
Cumberland, MD-WV . 
Dallas, TX .. 
Danville VA .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average annual wage2 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


$38,423 


25,517 
34,037 
29,913 
35,994 
32,475 
27,300 
34,789 
27,360 
28,274 
39,112 


= 


39,220 
27,547 
33,020 
28,771 
29,942 
41,123 
32,201 
26,405 
31,743 
39,540 


APR NO=WHON=WwH= 


NA RNNOONOY BONO+=H 


31,192 
38,718 
28,446 
32,028 
31,366 
32,577 
28,284 
32,627 
45,185 
28,553 


28,515 


NONCOCON==H BAWOKERNY=HWH HVMAMORRO=-OKR O=-BDHDOHOHDAM Fb 


SAOWON-ANMNYO= WA NYNYNYNHAON +5 1 =NWWAND 


ONNOANYO®NwW® NR-DWHNYO=-0O© BONMNMBWwW= AU 


my, FwWNMwWNMNYNDY 


26,116 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’! 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, IA-IL ........scesescesseseesessessesestenee $31,275 27 
Dayton-Springfield, OH ............ 33,619 21 
Daytona Beach, FL..... 3.6 
Decatur, AL ....... -1.7 
Decatur, IL .... -4 
Denver, CO... =5 
Des Moines, IA . 3.9 
Detroit, MI ..... 1.2 
Dothan, AL . ‘ 44 
DOVE, ADT. ceeecatern naphtesnn ce teetean tira tcknanius fi mies eatatcent suvbusupwveoctvussaoaax 7A 
DU QUS, TAs is ssnssans ossvoyaauans asap y vu uy Sau eReahtencesona cn Ae otemaE 2.8 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI . = 4.0 
Dutchess County, NY . -1.4 
Eau Claire, WI ......... 3.9 
El Paso, TX. «ico 2.9 
Elkhart-Goshen, IN .. 5.3 
Elmira, NY Sasi avens 17 
Enid, OX ... at 
ENG; PA. ..cssnrotecsns 17 
EUGene-Springield, | OR <2: cence crane sciucnwonsamennetenowstuasettacennntieve 1.5 
Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY ... 3.0 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN .. 44 
Fayetteville, NC oo... seeeseeseeeneee 49 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, A 3.8 
Flagstaff, AZ-WiT Sovcscecssx<tcuteecccnn = 
Flint, Mi)..ae8 1.4 
Florence, AL . 3.7 
Florence, SC ........s.scser 2.6 
Fort Collins-Loveland, CO . ° 29 
Fort Laudergaligy FL sc seiicicnon cassess ccstavenanaanceutearexttas Shvnneeeen a 15 
Fort MVers-Gane Coral: FL cicc..csrccccussasnssvepsecnataraverevs presmonceaene 3.0 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL 5.1 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ............ 1.2 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 42 
Fort Wayne, IN... 21 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 2.2 
Fresno, CA ...... 42 
Gadsden, AL. = th 

Gainesville, FL . 2 

Galveston-Texas 2 


Goldsboro, NC ........ 

Grand Forks, ND-MN .. 
Grand Junction, CO 

Grand Rapids-Muskegon-Holland, MI 
Great FASS rises apvecsartnveartteacrcs 
Greeley, CO...... 
Green Bay, WI 
Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High Point, NC 


Greenville, NC ....cccsescsessssssesees ; 
Greenville-Spartan 
Hagerstown, Mb ..... 
Hamilton-Middletown, 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carli 
Hartford, CT 
Hattieshurg, MS .......... 

Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir, NC . 
PHOMONNY) PRU inte vecsvianniestinets 
Houma, LA 


ABNOABNONN VOVENYYaw-a 


FRORIGKOR, TOR vennsdsnansncutsniececesmnaasa us vackrecusiaaatereisissiniheeey Ganite 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH . 
PUTTS VIG: ALD, ieavccsanndcrcveteepunee 
Indianapolis, IN 
lowa City, IA . 
Jackson, MI .. 
Jackson, MS . 


JEGKSORVIIG NSC. cocdiveccileas eR tenrenelsataeeeomr enema 22,269 


UDODADONO= BADDYWOUDN CoOMRWHWONDHD WNO 


PROMNNADw, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


RIAMOESTOWNIIN Vi cccscesccctoccoccnsteetiresrtaseea te Geter ee $25,913 $26,430 2.0 
Janesville-Beloit, WI 31,482 32,837 4.3 
werseyiCityNu! Srciccsscseceseniermeese ccs. 47,638 49,562 4.0 
Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol, TN-VA . we 28,543 29,076 1.9 
VONNSLOWN IPA ‘accccoassncstcvarenedesersccossee a 25,569 26,161 2.3 
Jonesboro, AR . 25,337 26,165 3.3 
SODIN: MO ee caseessssnares 26,011 26,594 22 
Kalamazoo-Battle Creek, MI. 32,905 34,237 4.0 
Kankakee, IL ........... eee = 29,104 30,015 3.1 
KansasiChty MO-KS ccincctasscecsncveasccvccneoseeseararterstinrereasuceereenns 35,794 36,731 2.6 
KOnOSHa WI ter crscrssucsavsacscssvus-tecsestasseatsocsecscardcttteersteetiesonee 31,562 32,473 2.9 
Killeen-Temple, TX . a 26,193 27,299 4.2 
Knoxville, TN .. 30,422 31,338 3.0 
Kokomo, IN .. 39,599 40,778 3.0 
La Crosse, W Fe 27,774 28,719 3.4 
Lafayette, LA ...... 29,693 30,104 1.4 
Lafayette, IN .... 31,484 31,700 oli 
Lake Charles, LA .......... 29,782 30,346 1.9 
Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL . as 28,890 29,505 2.1 
Lancaster At teccasrssnesnuccccrn.c-cssscuetecsnscrsenctosrinyereanercevarsave 31,493 32,197 2.2 
Eansing-EastiCansingyMl sssmssxaseccaxvsrsorereavescssttteessosasreesce nie 34,724 35,785 3.1 
LAredOR UX creer scissececcvons “3 24,128 24,739 25 
Las Cruces, NM .. ms 24,310 25,256 3.9 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ .. 32,239 33,280 3.2 
Lawrence, KS ..... 25,923 26,621 va 
Lawton, OK ..........0. 24,812 25,392 28 
Lewiston-Auburn, ME 27,092 28,435 5.0 
Lexington, KY .. 31,593 32,776 3.7 
Lima, OH ..... s 29,644 30,379 2.5 
LEIMCOMAINE :corcnccccescvevcnsvencttrvensuceisecseccnnctssccnbeeventavssenttessnsvasates 29,352 30,614 4.3 
Little Rock-North Little ROCK, AR ........ccsscssscesceseseeeceeereeeneeaes 30,858 31,634 25 
Longview-Marshall, TX .......:c00 = 28,029 28,172 5 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA . ‘a 40,891 41,709 2.0 
Louisville, KY-IN 0... eeeeeee a 33,058 33,901 2.6 
Lubbock, TX .... e 26,577 27,625 3.9 
Lynchburg, VA . 28,859 2.0 
Macon, GA....... Pa 30,595 4.2 
Madison, W1..... ze! 34,097 3.9 
Mansfield, OH 53 28,808 45 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX ........:sscesscessssesseeesetsecnsenseeees 22313 3.9 
Mediord-Ashiand OR icc cccconets css ncvu-contheterstytonnatetencesasetceteress 27,224 3.2 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm ee 32,798 3.4 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS 34,603 3.8 
Merced, CA ..........04. 25,479 5.1 
HW TET) Be te sees etre cer er eentsrepreerePeeecer 34,524 3.4 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ . 49,950 1.0 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, W1 ..........+6++ 8 35,617 2.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI a 40,868 on 
MISSOULA S MT escceresrecststecrena * 26,181 41 
IMODHOR AL strc estecscvseeircsteteesecenestecoenprenecenepoetenncmieeenmanters 28,129 2.2 
BAOCES EON rors are cere rere eve renee iaenc re cunursiemastcenacapeees 4.0 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ Fe 1.8 
Monroe, LA .........50 3.9 
Montgomery, AL . 47 
Muncie, IN .......... 2.3 
Myrtle Beach, SC rae 
Naples, FL ... 2.2 
Nashville, TN ...... 3.1 
Nassau-Suffolk, N ; 1.9 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford- 51,170 -2.0 
New EOndon-NOrwich: Cle accasccsnesscssscanccscthceccesventcarssnotsexsressac 38,650 4 
New Orleans, LA .......... = 32,407 4.2 
New York, NY ..... - 57,708 -2.4 
Newark, NJ ......... 48,781 2.2 
NOWDUTGHVINY= PA crspcesccseessanssesnansnsateasanesense 30,920 3.7 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC = 30,823 3.2 
aT Fle IA OO) Cpe tea oe Sa pened Dabo ccy mae ora é 46,877 2.1 
OcalajFleecso. = 26,628 2.4 
Odessa-Midland, TX .. 31,295 Ai 
Oklahoma City, OK ........0cccee : 29,850 32 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area’ 


QUI Die VW Ale ceerceces ctu ceacarcyancesssienentaracsveccatareanrurenmrermetereeeren $32,772 
Omaha, NE-IA . f 31,856 
Orange County, 40,252 
Orlando, FL .......... 31,276 
Owensboro, KY ... 27,306 
Panama City, FL ......csscsseesersees 26,433 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH . 27,920 
Pensacola RL iirrcacscscccuseennreesces 28,059 
Peoria-Pekin, IL ... 5 33,293 
PhiadelohiayRACNy) ccvrcocssstarsceatessivonsexeyscesutanes ceuttecyivessacererne 40,231 


PRO@MIREMES AZ. ooccctsscacvcesees antes nesstvpaetecsonspisnacaaandaNnnsseunanedes 35,514 


Pine Bluff, AR ...... 27,561 
Pittsburgh, PA .. 35,024 
Pittsfield, MA .... 31,561 
Pocatello, ID . 24,621 
Portland, ME 32,327 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ...... 37,285 
Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, R 33,403 
Provo-Orem, UT . me 28,266 


Pueblo, CO ...... 27,097 
Punta Gorda, FL 25,404 
Racine, WI 33,319 
Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC . 38,691 
Rapid City, SD 25,508 
Reading, PA .... 32,807 
Redding, CA . 28,129 
Reno, NV 34,231 


Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA . 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ........... 


Riverside-San Bernardino, CA Be eet Mad nee 31,591 


FROANOKO EV Aieverass sn czncsncseannranretepeniscsuvescdetaccn ik taanteceanesstsvaawacace 5 31,775 
Rochester, MN . 39,036 
Rochester, NY . 34,827 
Rockford, IL .. 32,827 


Rocky Mount, N 
Sacramento, CA ..... 
Saginaw-Bay City-Mi r 
St CLOG) MINI ss rscvosssssexstecnsers 

St. Joseph, MO 
St. Louis, MO-IL 


Salem, OR 
Salinas, CA .......... 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT .. 
San Angelo, TX ...... 
San Antonio, TX .. 
San Diego, CA...... 
San Francisco, CA.. 


28,893 


Sata CrozeWatsonville, \GA waves visivstesnassrsssevnuaeesancoctaccvanavtats 
Santa Fe, NM c.cccsceeseesees 

Santa Rosa, CA .......... 
Sarasota-Bradenton, FL 
SAVSNHSN KAA serearsarsearcrvestgiacventascsy 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre--Hazleton, PA 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA .......... 
PONGIOM, FAN a ceiiexssssissnatesssaestearee 
Sheboygan, WI ....... 
SHSNAME SIO, TX caccasuyanccanh ces sxstucrabveoosivascsreseammartecee orcene 
Shreveport-Bossier City, LA ........cs000 

Sioux City, IA-NE . 
Sioux Falls, SD 
South Bend, IN 
Spokane, WA... 
Springfield, IL... 
Springfield, MO 
Springfield, MA .... 
State College, PA .....cceeseee 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV 


28,483 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Stockton Lodi iC Aer ere erctercnceeer ee etree 
Sumter, SC ...... ‘i 
Syracuse, NY 
Tacoma, WA .... 
Tallahassee, FL ..... 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, 
Terre: Haute, IN i. .cssccctscceessseus ovoarcct 
Texarkana, TX-Texarkana, AR 
MOLEGORO | wosccrcee teccoeneectee 3 
MOP OKA IIS testacetestscvarccsasoscvensaveeavertaeestiauslsreenouies evs ores 


SIROIMOM NG eres sac cassoce ar vavtasecsrusasaegerersvaset cocavenoacccholavnaseeg covets 
Tucson, AZ .. 
Tulsa, OK ..... 
Tuscaloosa, AL 
Tyler, TX ..... 
Utica-Rome, NY ..........0 
Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa, CA 
Ventura, CA ae 

Victoria, TX 3 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, Nu .....cscsscesscececessecssesessestceensne 


APNVANSON SORANARAN® 


Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA. .......csssccsscsscesescessesssensesceaseeeees 
WEG? EX irate raccansec: pesca cheabese 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV .. 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA . 
WaulsattnWiiccnsersscccccesssnnarzedes 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, F 
Wheeling, WV-OH .......ccseeeeee 
Wichita, KS ......... 
Wichita Falls, TX . ; 
VVINTAM SPONTA Ss cetees cc crexeseecancane cise caaveancedseprasdsesacteurunsevssces: 


O---WH-]?NHO Ww 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD .........cccssessssesesseeseseesessescereeseeseees 
Wilmington, NC ; 
Yakima, WA . 
Yolo, CA ... 
York, PA rae 

Youngstown-Warren, 
Yuba City, CA ou... eee 5 
YUMA AZ. seenroveccresccecccsezcchevuduen shevcosscsnenuasbubvomaccnvevssucr oveshererennes 


AGUAS abate amass ssunh od turaeatceaanepnosshacenvanvsctsasanvrepeir tenacirearanss 
Arecibo, PR . : 
Caguas, PR . 
Mayaguez, PR . 
PONnGS, PR: wececconnce 
San Juan-Bayamon, 


NOORODDM DHH=NORO NYOBROADONDWN HW+ODDO4+NR ODMONOOONWN 


oS Ba NOC OE Fa COO COTE NS 


1 Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


2 Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


27. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1993 | 1994' | 1995 | 1996 | 1997' | 1998’ | 1999' | 2000' | 2001 | 2002 2003 

Civilian noninstitutional population.......... i 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,594 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor fOrce........cceccceseseeeeeeeeres 129,200 131,056 | 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
EWNDIOV OG is.cc,csssscsis-nasssercacnerncenenase] en 2OLeOO! 123,060 124,900 126,708 | 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... | 61.7 | 62.5 62.9 | 63.2 63.8 | 64.1 | 64.3 | 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
UNOMPIOVOG rec criccscencconccsstnsseangcans 8,940 | 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 | 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate.........ccscseeees J 6.9 | 64 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor force ee A . | 65,758 | 66,280 66,647 | 66,836 67,547 | 68,385 | 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


28. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 
; 

[In thousands] | 
| 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1 o8 | 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
| T = 

Total private employMent..........ccceeeeeeees 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 | 106,021 108,686 | 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 

Total nonfarm employment...............:.s008 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 | 125,930 128,993 131,785 | 131,826 130,341 129,931 

(GOORS-PFOCUOING 2 csisrcoscecenetor en ceonenanane 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 | 24,465 24,649 | 23,873 22,557 21,817 

Natural resources and mining... 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 $71 

Construction.. oa 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 | 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 

MARES CHUNING soos cscccsansscashesscenecmcanceons 16,744 17,021 | 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 | 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 

} | | | 

Private Service-providing...........sceeeeeeees 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 | 81,667 | 84,221 | 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 | 24,700 | 25,186 | 25,771 | 26,225 | 25,983 25,497 25,275 
Wholesale trade.........ccccssseseseesereeneee 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1) 5,522.0] 5,663.9 5,795.2) 5,892.5} 5,933.2 5,772.7 §,652.3 5,605.6 
Retail trade... eeeeteeeeeeeeeeeed  13,020.5] 13,490.8] 13,896.7} 14,142.5| 14,388.9] 14,609.3)  14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing........ 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3) 4,372.0) 4,223.6 4,176.7 
RFUMGES Sr aasayuscacensssseneennsostive cresnysuasye 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4) 608.5) 601.3) 599.4) 596.2 580.8 
SADE STS UO 2 | 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419) 3,631) 3,629] 3,395 3,198 
Financial activities.............ceseeeeeeees | 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969) 7,178) 7,462 | 7,648) 7,687 | 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 | 14,335 15,147) 15,957) 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683} 14,087 14,446) 14,798) 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality.................00008 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232) 11,543) 11,862) 12,036) 11,986 12,125 
CPOE SIRO axa dcasicsnoxenhpespn anh sxnsnanaen 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976) 5,087 5,168 | 5,258 S372 5,393 
AQ UERTIN NEIL coca osaes uxtincnpsenon vamasvessnswacanes 18,989 19,275 19,432) 19,539 19,664 19,909, 20,307 | 20,790 21,118 21,513 21,575 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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29. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOurs.............sesees0 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). j 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:.::0:0+0+4 378.40} 390.73} 399.53) 412.74) 431.25] 448.04) 462.49) 480.41 493.20! 506.07 
Goods-producing: 
Average: weekly NOUS. ..cs:sasssisscissecesecsosssocesnopsvronces 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 4 12.28| 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............00000+- 498.82| 519.58] 528.62) 546.48) 568.43) 580.99} 599.99] 621.86) 630.04) 651.61 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NoulS...........sssssssssssssssscssssssssereee 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 4aq4 44.6 43.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........ 634.77| 653.14) 670.32) 695.07; 720.11; 727.28) 721.74) 734.92} 757.92} 741.97 
Construction: 
Average weekly NOUIS........ececscscsscssssesssssssesesseces 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::02--+4 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:000+ , 539.81) 558.53) 571.57); 588.48} 609.48} 629.75; 655.11| 685.78} 695.89} 711.82 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOUIS:.........scesssssscsssesessccseseessess 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. Pe 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80} 502.12} 509.26} 526.55) 548.22! 557.12! 573.17} 590.65) 595.19] 618.75 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly NOUurS............sssssccsscscsessetsesseeess 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.60 10.87 1-19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:cc0e 345.03) 354.97) 364.14; 376.72| 394.77| 412.78) 427.30} 445.00} 460.32} 472.88 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly NOUmS.........-c.s:scsesrsscesscosssvesseesersese 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... si 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 359.33} 370.38) 378.79 390.64) 407.57; 423.30) 434.31) 449.88} 459.53} 471.27 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurs...........:ssccssssssessssesesesseeres 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)................-+4 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:+.44 484.46) 501.17) 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21; 602.77| 631.40| 643.45) 644.38 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOurS.........ccssssceseseeseeeseseeseeees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... tt 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........0000+ 484.46} 501.17; 515.14) 533.29} 559.39} 582.21 602.77; 631.40) 643.45) 644.38 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOurs.........csscccsccseeseseeseeeseeees 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 1201 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.-0+4 494.36; 507.27) 513.37] 525.60; 542.55; 546.86) 547.97) 562.31} 562.70| 579.75 
Utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........:c:ecceseessecceseseteerereseees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... oe 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............+.+- 756.35} 789.98) 811.52] 830.74) 865.26) 902.94) 924.59) 955.66} 977.18] 979.09 
Information: 
Average weekly NOurs........sscccesceesecseseeseeeeseeees 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............+- 535.25} 551.28) 564.98) 592.68! 622.40! 646.52) 675.32} 700.89) 731.11) 738.17 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly NOurs........:essssessesesecseseeseseereaten 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... xl 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............0.+- 403.02} 419.20) 436.12) 451.49); 472.37) 500.95) 517.57) 537.37| 558.02) 575.51 
Professional and business services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:cscceceseesserreseeeeeneneeee 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............+. 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............++- 406.20} 414.16) 426.44) 442.81) 465.51; 490.00! 510.99) 535.07) 557.84) 574.66 
Education and health services: 
Average Weekly NOULS..........ceccceceseesceecesseseerensens 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)....... 359.08} 368.14) 377.73) 388.27; 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29) 473.39) 492.74 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average Weekly NOUrS........:::s:ssesseseseessesenereeenees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............0+ 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 163.45) 168.00} 171.43) 176.48) 185.81 195.82} 202.87} 211.79) 215.19) 221.26 
Other services: 
Average weekly NOurs.......-cccscesescesessesecesesensenees 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 322.69] 332.44) 342.36) 352.62) 368.63) 384.25) 398.77| 413.41) 428.64) 439.76 


2003 


33.7 
15.35 
517.36 


39.8 
16.80 
669.23 


43.6 
17.58 
766.83 


38.4 
18.95 
727.11 


40.4 
15.74 
636.07 


32.4 
14.96 
484.00 


33.6 
14.34 
481.10 


37.8 
17.36 
657.12 


30.9 
11.90 
657.12 


36.8 
16.25 
597.79 


41.1 
24.76 
1,016.94 


36.2 
21.01 
761.13 


35.5 
17.13 
608.87 


34.1 
17.20 
586.68 


32.3 
15.64 
505.76 


25.6 
8.76 
224.25 


31.4 
13.84 
434.49 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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30. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
rn es TE er ie 
ali =f ts “ale 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. ended anaes 
Sept. 2004 
Civillaniworkersce thes cee ee etree 161.3} 162.2| 164.5} 165.8) 167.6} 168.4] 170.7/ 172.2| 173.9 1.0 3.8 
Wuikers, by occupational group: 

Wihite=conlan, WOFKOISsxccencsssseccecesrcersce-ncaatendanesssasheenessvess=asks 163.5) 164.3} 166.7| 167.9] 169.9) 170.7| 172.7) 174.0) 175.8 1.0 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical....... | 161.4 162.4; 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 170.2 1742 173.6 1.4 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... -| 166.3 166.7 171.1 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 177.1 178.2 6 2.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 ATR 172.5 175.3 1772 178.7 8 41 

BlU@-Collar WOrKCIS: .<-..ce-cecccrerenserosaccassencucsnsuevores | 156.4] 157.5] 159.8] 161.4] 162.9} 163.7} 166.9) 168.8) 170.1 8 44 

SOMVICE OCCUPATIONS i. cccss-ccsessegsctececsesnecaccressaniseccreunensyasnacced 161.3} 162.2} 164.1 165.0} 166.8} 167.9} 169.7) 170.9) 172.7 14 S51 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOODS-DrOGUICIING eeccenicescacatveasscorescenssossestcceonssancasGexsnonrecerns 158.7} 169.2) 163.1 164.6] 165.8) 166.8) 170.4) 171.9) 173.4 9 4.6 
Maratactring ice cesscntcccnccereasacsonsannsscatensace® spaececemtusnestibapet 159.1 160.5} 164.0! 165.4| 166.5) 167.1 171.7| 173.2) 174.9 1.0 5.0 

SQIVIGE-PLOCUCIAG scerecccrceenyeticseencstasstnvnerstunskwesecckrteertoneesct=H 162.2} 162.8} 165.0} 166.2; 168.2) 169.1 170.8} 172.3) 174.0 1.0 3.4 
Services..........+++- .| 163.2} 163.9} 165.3] 166.3} 1685) 169.5) 171.2) 172.3) 174.5 1.3 3.6 

Halt SONViCOS cicsececesscssusncertocestssoececprevscnasueuactactatectarerns 163.1 164.5] 166.4| 167.6} 169.3) 170.7| 173.0| 174.4) 176.7 1.3 4.4 

EG Sonal Snes sees ceenc cose rensiccainenvnr-snpresonnuaseceses sven scnnanal 165.7} 167.6} 169.9) 170.8) 173.1 174.8; 176.8) 178.2) 180.5 1.3 4.3 
Educational SGIViC@S:eccsccatenres-cascessnnscerertvacetercedersetnev acer 161.6} 162.8; 163.6] 164.2! 166.9) 167.6} 1685) 168.9) 171.8 tay) 2.9 
Public administatiOne ce eed 160.2} 161.7} 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1 170.1 171.4| 174.1 1.6 44 
DOM IMAM ACTING i asean acc cevencengavecvateecsutnatusetahuannsccnarsiacnceasd 161.7; 162.4) 164.5) 165.8) 167.8; 168.6) 170.4) 171.8) 173.5 1.0 3.4 
Private industry WOrKEIS..............cccscsceseeeesececereeeeeeeeaes 161.6} 162.3} 165.0) 166.4) 168.1 168.8} 171.4) 173.0) 174.4 8 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......:ccecsseesceseensceeeeseereeenees 161.6] 162.4) 165.1 166.6) 168.1 169.0 171.6] 173.2) 174.6 9 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: | 

White-CONar WOIKEMS:. .ncxteccvcvesscenescvivarseesacseusevotnateaanccomnas 164.6} 165.2) 168.1 169.4} 171.2} 172.0) 174.2) 175.7) 177.3 8 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations «| 165.3} 165.9} 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0}- 175.3] 176.7} 178.3 9 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 163.6] 164.4) 166.5) 167.7 169.4; 170.5 173.4; 174.7 176.8 9 4.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 167.0) 167.2) 172.1 173.1 175.0} 175.9) 176.8) 178.1) 179.2} 1.2 2.4 
SalCS OCCUPANONS 2 creme ay snccsesnusscexceaescayestecccseacsvemn evens 161.6} 161.9) 163.5} 165.1 167.2| 167.1 169.2} 171.2) 173.1 6 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...; 165.6) 166.7) 169.0) 170.9) 172.3) 173.2, 176.1 178.1 179.4 a 44 
BIG -CONEN WON KES ox nnseesonspsrapscsarexsaveatesussuseosenenssnnestonetexes 156.3} 157.3) 159.7} 161.4) 162.8; 163.6; 166.9) 168.8) 170.1 sf 45 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 156.9 157.8} 160.0 162.0 163.1 164.2 167.1 169.1 170.2 8 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 155.4 156.7 159.9} 161.1 162.6) 163.2 168.7 170.5 172.2 Ps 5.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 151.0 151.8]- 153.2 155.1 156.7 156.9 158.5; 160.6) 161.8 1.0 3.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 161.4] 162.9] 164.9] 166.8} 168.6) 169.5) 171.7| 173.2) 174.3 x4 3.4 
SOrviCs OCCUDAUONS ses, .<cavnexssastesssecssvsetarsexvarsaxacatvasiventana 159.0} 159.8) 161.7; 162.6) 163.8) 164.3) 166.9} 168.2! 168.9 6 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* PuteaivienssGe 159.7 160.5} 162.6) 164.1 165.7 166.6 169.3 171.0 172.4 4 4.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
FOODS OGUCING satsatersceonisvacccsieatensascttopirivectaxnsvorerersnvestins 158.6; 160.1 163.0| 164.5) 165.7} 166.5} 170.3) 171.8) 173.3 8 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 157.9 159.2 162.4) 163.8) 165.0 165.9 169.8 171.2 172.5 9 45 
White-collar occupations...... 162.9) 164.3; 167.8; 169.2} 170.1 170.5| 173.5} 174.7| 176.4 8 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. a Oded 162.3} 166.3) 167.5) 168.5) 169.2; 172.2 173.3) 174.5 1.0 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations........ | 155.9] 157.3} 159.9) 161.5} 162.9) 163.9) 168.1 169.8} 171.3 3 5.2 
Construction... «| 156.3) 157.9) 159.1 161.1 162.3) 163.3) 164.6) 165.9) 167.0 9 2.9 
Manufacturing. ..........0 | 169.4 160.5} 164.0; 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 171.7| 173.2) 174.9 of 5.0 
White-collar occupations...... if GtOe2|  163:8) 167.1 168.7; 169.5) 169.6) 173.2) 174.6) 176.4 1.0 44 
Excluding sales occupations. 159.6} 160.7) 165.1 166.4; 167.4| 167.8) 171.3) 172.6) 174.1 9 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations «| 156.7] 158.3; 161.6) 162.8) 164.1 165.1 170.4} 172.0} 173.7 1.0 5.9 
DUFGDIGS: 5s vcctrivineheaasnscive 158.9} 160.6) 164.4) 165.5} 166.6) 167.3) 172.4; 174.0} 175.8 1.0 5.5 
Nondurables 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9| 166.0) 166.6) 170.4) 171.7) 173.1 8 4.3 
SOLVICS PD OGUCHEG concassacsvepsscasesesshcacuetpsunsursaedanscsabvinantenssxd) 162.7} 163.1 165.6; 167.0} 168.8) 169.7) 171.6) 173.3] 174.7 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations «| 163.5) 164.0; 166.6; 168.0; 169.7; 170.6) 172.5) 174.2) 175.6 8 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........2ccceseseeeeeess «| 164.7) 165.1 167.9} 169.2) 171.2) 172.0) 174.1 175.7| 1773 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations..............00: «| 166.5} 167.0) 169.9} 171.8) 173.1 174.2) 176.2} 177.8) 179.4 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations........ 156.6} 156.9) 158.7) 160.8; 162.2) 162.6) 164.1 166.4; 167.4 6 3.2 
Service occupations............. 158.5} 159.3} 161.1 162.0; 163.2} 164.3) 166.1 167.4; 168.1 A 3.0 
Transportation and public utilities... -{ 160.8; 161.7) 163.2} 165.4) 166.5} 167.0| 169.8) 172.5} 173.6 6 4.3 
Transportation, .....cccccesceeseees of 165.4) = 166.1 157.8} 158.9) 159.4) 159.6} 162.0! 164.7} 166.2 9 4.3 
Public utilities... 168.2} 169.2; 170.5) 174.2} 176.4) 177.0} 180.4) 183.1 183.6 3 41 
Communications 169.0; 170.1 171.3| 175.5; 178.4) 179.0; 182.2; 183.6] 183.6 Sh 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 167.2) 168.1 169.5} 172.6) 173.8) 174.6) 178.2) 182.4) 183.3 5 5.5 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 159.6) 159.7; 161.3} 162.5) 164.3) 165.0) 166.3) 168.1 169.1 6 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations «| 160.3) 160.4) 161.8} 162.7 165.0} 165.9) 167.4; 168.6] 169.6 6 28 
WVINONGSANG ACO wes cccuazaradin catgatssstacvasusndaccatrveceesivonarectiel 165.9} 166.7) 169.5} 171.3} 172.0) 172.0} 173.8] 175.9] 177.8 1.41 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations 166.1 167.2 168.4; 169.9 171.2 Wis Ts 174.0 175.3 "4 2.4 
Retail trade.,......csseccssessessesseess -| 156.0} 155.8) 156.6} 157.4; 159.9] 161.0] 162.1 163.7; 164.2 3 27 
General merchandise StOres...........ccscssscecrseeeeeseeesesees 156.1/ 155.1) 156.4; 159.2} 161.2} 165.6] 165.8] 166.2! 168.8 1.6 47 
FOGG StON GB ass ccscsssecncr sssaty eee sunventossasacccsnvtresttccsenevaqne hh 156.3) 156.3/ 157.5} 158.6 189.3] 160.3 162.1 163.5| 163.5 0 26 
See footnotes at end of table. “1 
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30. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


ee ee 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
T 
; 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
ended ended 
Sept. 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........cccceseeseeceseees 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 182.5 183.6 184.8 0.7 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations 72:4 173.1 182.0 184.0} 1,853.0 186.1 186.6 188.7 190.9 4g 2.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 184.6 185.3) 204.3} 206.3) 207.6); 209.0 207.2} 208.9) 210.5 8 1.4 
WASEANCO NS tre sezeccensccascersesccesecSochensysvisceasecsvecsescs ecatect 167.1 167.9] 172.1 173.9} 175.1 176.2! 177.8) 180.5} 182.1 9 4.0 
Services 164.9 165.4 167.1 168.4 170.4 171.4 173.5 175.1 176.9 1.0 3.8 
Business services. 167.2) 167.5 168.5, 169.2) 171.9) 172.6) 174.8] 176.9} 178.5] 4$ 9 3.8 
Health Services............ccscssssseesees 163.2; 164.4) 166.5} 167.9! 169.4) 170.8) 173.3 174.8} 177.0 1.3 45 
Hospitals: ifcscsscescsccsaccoossccaetacte 166.2} 168.1 170.8) 171.9} 173.9} 175.9} 178.1 179.7; 181.8 1:2 45 
Educational services... 173.5 175.2 176.3 177.1 180.2 181.3 183.1 184.2 187.0 1.5 3.8 
Colleges and universities. ..............ccscsscessesesseeeseeeseces 172.0 173.7 174.5 175.4 178.4 179.4 181.2 182.5 185.2 1.5 3.8 
NONMANUFACHITIMG sci0s5-ccvcocvssesacsesssecesasseuttaseiucbsssssteccerseed 162.0 162.5 164.9 166.4 168.1 169.0 170.9 1720 173.9 8 3.5 
WV Hite =COllan WONKEMS 52... <csscucetescncpssusscovecdastconscisscassseven 164.8; 165.3} 168.0/ 169.3) 171.2 172.1 174.1 iWaserAl a aee. 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ccsccesseeceeeceereeee 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 176.2 rer ere 179.3 9 $.5 
Blue-collar occupations........ 155.4] 155.9} 157.5} 159.7} 161.1 161.7) 163.4; 165.5} 166.4 4s) 3.3 
Service occupations...... 158.4; 159.2 161.1 162.0/ 163.2; 162.4; 166.0} 167.3) 168.0 4 2.9 
State and local government workers.. 160.1 161.5} 162.6) 163.2) 165.9) 166.8) 168.0; 168.7) 171.5 iA 3.4 
Workers, by eccupational group: 

White -COMar: WONKGIS. casssesesesavsccassvererrevoccresesucuanedussssatenecaumse 159.3 160.7 161.7 162.2 164.9 165.7 166.8 167.5 170.0 15 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..............ccccsceseeeeeeeee 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 165.1 165.6 168.4 17 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 170.1 171.0 17253 6 2.4 
Administrative support, including clerical..... me | AONKO 162.4 163.8 164.4 167.9 168.5 170.4 171.8 174.3 1:5 3.8 

Be-COllar WOFKOIS:. s2c<cssss:cceescstosncevaesazvosuctss-nosstvarsdsrcosneiy 158.4] 159.8; 161.3} 161.7; 163.6] 165.2} 166.7| 167.5} 169.9 1.4 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

SEIVICOS rc cracsrevivcsacescivssacctncscsxcecstvoveckssesnccestancevenccsoeetverest 159.7; 160.9} 161.8; 162.3) 164.9) 165.7) 166.5} 166.8} 169.7 7; 2.9 
Services excluding schools”... 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 169.4 170.1 173.0 1.7 3.7 
Health services. 163.5) 165.5) 166.4) 166.7} 169.5} 171.0} 172.2} 172.9) 175.7 1.6 3.7 
Hospitals........... A 16434 166:2] 167.0) 167.3} 170.3) 171.4) 172.4) 173.2) 176.3 1.8 3.5 
EGUCATIONAIISOFVICES Sv. scicscscccsssscvczsssveverscesssrcnsecesseracese 4 159.2) 160.3} 161.1 161.7; 164.3; 165.0) 165.7| 165.9) 168.8 re 2.7 
SONONSiretersececeucecuveasestncvestesccsecccrroususticentwtettrsncrcecssey 159.6] 160.7/ 161.4) 162.0; 164.7) 165.3) 166.0 166.3} 169.2 U7 Purl 
Elementary and secondary. LEVALE 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 164.4 164.6 168.0 2.1 3.1 

Colleges and universities. 

Public administration? 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


* Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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31. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
es en ee Sr 
‘ i re ae ore 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. |_ ended ended 
. 4 
L - ae Sept. 200: 

Civillaniworkers ior en ieee ee eee cece 157.2| 157.8} 159.3} 160.3] 161.8] 162.3] 163.3) 164.3) 165.7 0.9 2.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers.........s:.c-secccssssrsssvssssrssscersssseresscasensssase 159.6} 160.1 161.9} 162.9} 164.5) 165.1 166.1 167.1 168.7 1.0 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical... «| 158.0] 158.6) 159.3) 160.1 161.8] 162.5} 163.8] 164.4| 166.5 1.3 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..............-4 163.5} 163.8] 167.9] 169.0 170.5) 171.2 171.4) 172.4) 173.4 6 1.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:se 159.6} 160.6} 161.8} 163.1 164.3} 164.9 166.3} 167.5) 168.8 8 7a 

Blue-collar workers | 151.9} 152.6] 153.8] 154.8) 155.8} 156.3] 157.3; 158.4) 159.7 8 2.5 

SBIVIGS OCCUPATIONS csuccs-ccnsc-snsesnssoncsuavnpascusevncxneracanenseseseran *66:2 156.9 158.0} 158.7} 159.8} 160.6) 161.2 161.9 162.8 6 1.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOGS=OLOCUCIING aera case cree cxcnsastrescasendvnnpsexcncestcesresexesvoucars 153.9} 155.1 156.3} 157.5) 1583) 160.6] 159.9) 161.0! 162.3 8 2.5 
Manufacturing... 155.4] 156.5| 158.0} 159.0; 159.7; 160.1 161.3) 162.4) 163.8 9 2.6 

Service-producing... | 156.4] 158.8) 160.5) 161.4) 163.0 163.6 164.6 165.5 167.0 9 2.5 
S@MviCeS.......0.0e000++ 160.7} 161.1] 161.9} 162.8) 164.7| 165.4| 166.5) 167.4) 167.3 44 2.8 

Health services | 159.6] 160.9] 162.0) 163.2} 164.7] 165.9} 167.7; 168.6) 170.8 1.3 3.7 
Hospitals........... | 160.3} 162.2} 163.5} 164.4) 166.3) 167.7) 169.0} 169.9) 171.8 a1 3.3 
ECUCATIONALISONVIGES sacs enctese teene-s-esttbatuesncnseceseyrssibarss 159.3} 160.1 160.4} 160.7} 162.7| 163.2! 163.6) 163.8) 166.0 1.3 2.0 
Public administration?.......c.cccscsscssssssssssssssssssssssssvsssessssessen 154.8) 155.8) 157.2) 158.0} 159.4; 160.0) 161.1 161.4) 162.6 5 2.0 
NOMINAL CTUIING ses crececssneonccssssuane-teveesoverseondcritccversarinedantan 157.5} 158.0} 159.6} 160.5} 162.1 162.7; 163.7} 164.6) 166.0 9 2.4 
Private industry WOFKEIS..............ssseeesenececeeneeeeeeee ences 157.0} 157.5} 159.3} 160.4; 161.7; 162.3) 163.4) 164.5) 165.9 9 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations 157.0| 157.9] 159.4; 160.5) 161.7| 162.4) 163.5) 164.5) 165.8 8 2.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WiRG-CONAT WOLKE. cn c05scncsrsastvcersssecvostorrocercscvartonnressuvered 160.0} 160.4) 162.6) 163.8} 165.3} 165.9) 167.1 168.2! 169.7 9 Pa f 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:::escesessesesseeseseeseners 169.8) 160.8) 163.6] 164.8) 166.2); 167.0; 168.1 169.2} 170.6 8 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 158.2) 158.5} 159.5} 160.5} 162.1 163.0} 164.7) 165.5) 167.6 1.3 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 164.3 164.5 169.1 170.3 171.8 172.5 172.7 173.9 174.9 6 1.8 
Sales OCCUPANONS - cc cccreiceevcvcrsromrccscenieatercccnrseerene|| OOO) 10.6) a hOGal 159.3] 161.6) 161.1 162.6} 163.9) 165.9 1.2 2.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 160.3) 161.3) 162.6) 164.0! 165.1 165.7| 167.2} 168.6) 169.7 7 2.8 
BIWS-COMALWOIKOTS nc cvascsnssserssuvovastennesss crate fecemtenrnrneannainy 151.7} 152.4) 153.6} 154.6} 155.6} 156.1 157.2 158.3} 159.5 8 2.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 4 151.8) 152.3) 153.4) 154.7) 155.5) 156.2) 157.1 158.3; 159.3 6 2.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 152.0} 153.2} 154.7} 155.3) 156.8) 156.9} 158.6; 159.8) 161.6 aa 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 146.3] 146.9] 147.8) 149.0; 149.8) 149.8) 150.4) 151.8; 152.9 ef 21 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 156.0) 157.2) 158.4) 159.0) 159.9; 160.6) 161.8; 162.7) 163.6 6 2.3 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ............sssesessereseeees agcanesnnneeannver 153.9) 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 157.1 157.8} 158.4) 159.3) 159.8 3 Lz 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® sti tart estes) 154.7) 155.2 156.4) 157.4) 158.8) 159.4; 160.7 161.7; 163.1 9 ry f 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOAS DV OCUCHIG acc aepurvacasavsoteraccadarannadenesnnyeceaubunynsanavnaeny 153.9} 155.0} 156.3) 157.4) 158.3) 158.7; 159.9} 160.9) 162.3 9 2.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........ccsscsseeseeesereeseeeseed 153.0} 154.0} 155.4) 156.5) 157.4; 158.0} 159.2} 160.2) 161.2 6 2.4 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS..........:sesceseceseceenseseseseseesseenseeee 157.9} 158.6) 160.0) 161.4) 161.9) 162.1 163.2; 164.5) 166.0 9 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. - 155.4) 156.3} 158.0} 159.2}; 159.9} 160.4) 161.5; 162.7} 163.6 6 2.3 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS..........ss.ssescssessssssceesssesssssssssenes 151.5} 152.6) 153.8} 154.8) 155.9) 156.4; 157.7; 158.6) 159.8 8 2.5 
GASTRO CUCM azine cecatweeetandsssza steers vs pxnniplsvoKsth paxdt cas nrenverveaa 149.0; 150.2} 150.6) 152.4) 153.6) 154.0) 155.1 155.9} 157.1 8 2.3 
Manufacturing... 155.4} 156.5; 158.0} 159.0) 159.7) 160.1 161.3) 162.4) 163.8 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations. 157.7} 158.6) 160.1 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 163.3) 164.7) 166.1 9 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. wef 155.0] 155.9] 157.7] 158.9) 159.5) 160.0} 161.2} 162.5} 163.5 6 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations......... wef 153.5) 154.7) 156.3) 156.9) 157.9) 158.5) 159.8; 160.6] 162.1 9 2.7 
Durables.......... wf 156.0] 157.3) 158.8) 159.7) 160.6) 160.9} 161.9) 162.9] 164.5 1.0 2.4 
NGNGUTEDISS wicca inant cD maauontnn) 154.4, 155.2} 156.6) 157.8) 158.3) 158.7) 160.4) 161.6) 162.8 7 2.8 
SEV VICE OCU CIID: cruea cars cievses cacnescasscavvineseaiaivnensietcenasseates 158.4) 158.6) 160.6] 161.7} 163.3; 163.9} 165.0} 166.1 167.5 8 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........csscscsessessccsseneneens 159.6} 161.7; 162.8; 164.2; 165.0| 166.0) 167.1 168.5 8 2.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS........cccseseseteseeseseetseessearseneees 160.7; 163.0) 164.1 166.0} 166.6) 167.8) 168.9} 170.4 9 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations.. ‘ 162.8} 165.3) 166.5) 168.2) 169.0} 170.2) 171.2) 172.8 9 Dal 
BILG-COMAr SCH AUGIS ias seve uiniasuns dotscratcwanircndanrakemntiaieey 152.0; 153.2) 154.3) 155.1 155.4; 156.2; 157.8) 158.9 224 2.5 
SOIVICE GCCUDAUONG . saisuisia casiassvansnieosvarecavuiusactubaussnasvne 154.1 155.1 155.6] 156.6 157.4; 158.0 158.8 159.4 4 1.8 
Transportation and public utilities. 4 183.4) 184.1 154.8} 155.6} 156.0} 156.5) 157.6) 159.1 160.4 8 2.8 
Transportation. ....cccsccseesererenees .| 149.6) 150.1 150.5) 150.6) 150.4) 150.8) 151.7} 153.4) 155.0 1.0 3.1 
Public utilities........ccccccsescvernsenes «| 168.2} 159.3) 160.4) 162.1 163.4) 164.1 165.3} 166.4) 167.5 a 2.5 
COMMUNICATIONS......ccsceeereesereeees .| 159.6] 160.7} 161.9) 163.4) 165.4) 165.9] 167.0] 167.5| 168.8 8 2.1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. -| 156.5} 157.4) 158.6} 160.4; 161.0) 161.8) 163.3) 165.1 165.9 5 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade.............0. -| 155.5) 155.5) 156.7) 157.5} 159.2} 159.5} 160.3} 161.6] 162.5 6 2.41 
Whidlesale tae aiccisterctetarssactteesceraavesventscarrcariyactrnces 160.4; 161.0) 163.4; 164.7; 164.8) 165.3} 166.2} 167.8] 169.7 11 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........ccscscsseeeseeeeeseeeeee 162.6] 163.7} 163.9) 165.2} 165.7; 166.3) 167.8} 167.6] 168.6 6 18 
Retail trade........sssceesesesseceesrens =. 162.9) 152.7) 168:1 153.8} 156.3) 156.5} 157.3) 158.4) 158.7 2 15 
General merchandise Stores...........cscscsessseeeseneeeed 150.1 149.2; 149.8} 152.0) 153.1 153.6} 154.1 154.9} 157.5 ied 29 
FOOG StolGS so vvacerresensecetactsiscarsssciveveszattineyiviuccsvessneduedes 150.1 150.3 151.0} 151.6} 152.2) 152.8) 153.8) 154.3) 154.5 a 15 
See footnotes at end of table. oa = : 
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31. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2004 
— ale 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............:c:cseseeeeee 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 172.4) 174.1 174.5 175.2 175.3 176.5 0.7 1.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. .........cscssecseeseseeeseeeestes 166.1 167.3 176.7 178.5 179.2) 210.2 179.2 180.5 181.8 aif 1.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 182.7| 183.9] 206.4 208.7} 209.1 164.5| 206.7} 207.6} 209.5 9 2 
WSOP ANCOsereerestras Secsseeesscrer mene cet eoceeserencveomevenrt 159.6} 159.1 161.6} 163.0; 163.9) 164.5) 165.1 167.2} 168.9 1.0 3.1 
SERVICES Serarencests cerncacvereresanrdctonsa-arenerens ocescetectensecserecers 161.5); 161.7] 162.8) 164.0) 165.9} 166.7; 168.1 169.3} 171.1 11 3.1 
BUSINGSS'SCIVICESis.cacee-wrecccesstsncsezossecuversasssspveusicarsea eer 164.6; 164.8) 165.6) 166.4; 169.1 169.8; 171.0} 172.7} 174.3 9 3.1 
FlOaltN SOMVICES sccacscscsnctaste sn states teas teapezteepesscseronencasrass 159.9] 160.7} 161.9) 163.2} 164.6) 135.8} 167.8; 168.8) 170.9 1.2 3.8 
OSpItalS sta-c,c2.e-ctaceoncastrenetvnessccesspastevel sreeterdsssednwiseee 160.2} 162.1 163.6} 164.6) 166.5} 167.9} 169.4; 170.5) 172.4 11 3.5 
Educational services... sl) t65-21 166.51) 167.1 167.5| 170.3} 171.0] 171.9} 172.6} 175.5 yA 3.1 
Colleges and UNiVerSitieS..........eeccceeseseseseesseneeeeeeees 163.1 164.3 164.4) 165.1 167.6 168.4 169.5} 170.0 172.9 Ler 3.2 
INOnmanufacruringincsssceene resect oer sern ecivesceare 157.2| 157.5) 159.4; 160.5) 162.1 162.6 163.7) 164.8) 166.2 8 PAS 
White-collar workers 160.2} 160.5} 162.8] 163.9} 165.7} 166.3} 167.5} 168.6} 170.1 9 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 162.1 162.5 164.9 166.1 167.7; 168.5 169.7 170.7 172.3 9 2:7, 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS 5 c...<secsccsonnsdeveconsnxssszvacesnesoseaeted 149.8; 150.2; 151.1 152.4) 153.4] 153.8] 154.7) 156.1 157.1 6 2.4 
SOMVIGE OCCUPAONS << coccecssrestesecrvessssverroxssecsrerernrcreens|) 1OG:41 9 154.0] 1155:0])) 155'5), 156:5/9 157-31) 157-9)" 158715 oe 3 ileré 
State and local government workelS............::.:sseseeseeeeeee| 160.1 161.5} 162.6) 163.2} 165.9} 166.8) 168.0; 168.7) 171.5 1.0 2.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collani Workers... cocina sntcrtevencsasessssrsacaiverssseecssuxanvecnsst 157.4 158.4 158.9 159.2 161.0 161.5 162.1 162.4 164.1 1.0 1.9 
Professional specialty and technical 157.5 158.4 158.8 159.1 161.0 161.4 162.1 162.3 164.4 1.3 2.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial |  159:0 160.1 160.9} 161.0 162.5 163.3 163.5} 163.8 164.3 3 11 
Administrative support, including Clerical............:cseee 155.1 156.0 156.9 157.2 159.1 159.5 160.4 160.8 162.6 1.1 2.2 

BIUC=COMN AN WOMKOIS oer ancres eee Warcntrepeceescevesecuprrorstecanepansentsed 154.5} 155.1 156.2} 156.5} 157.6) 158.3) 158.9} 159.2} 160.7 9 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMVICES Si ics .ccascsccescessseveesissasvossavesssecesesasvocusescsvevenscuevenscsced 158.4} 159.2} 159.5) 159.8} 161.6) 162.1 162.6] 162.7| 164.8 1.3 2.0 
Services excluding Schoolste ne Peas cee ee 159.1 160.3} 161.4) 161.8} 163.2} 164.5) 165.1 165.6} 167.5 141 2.6 
FIGAIRMISENMICES sscosantesesccesusterutasscaxnasissnensucecteorsesnumeesccts 160.5} 162.2} 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 166.7; 167.4) 167.8} 169.6 dat 27 
Hospitals. | 160.6} 162.5; 163.1 163.8) 165.5) 166.7) 167.4) 167.9) 169.9 1.2 2.7 
Educational SCrviC@Si.2--..-0--crnees--nn-nncsaesasvoosontexansexrerend 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3] 161.2) 161.6) 162.0) 162.1 164.2 1.3 1.9 
SCNOOMS Savescn-cateasascoseasscscanceatssscvaveretanvassscccayvousneethascs 158.3} 159.0} 159.2} 159.5} 161.4) 161.8) 162.1 162.3} 164.3 1.2 1.8 
Elementary and secondary..... 157.4 158.1 158.2 158.5 160.6; 160.9} 161.3 161.5 163.8 1.4 2.0 
Colleges and universities 160.7} 161.6} 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0} 164.3} 164.4} 165.4 6 lez 
Public administration? ........c..c..csscssssssessssssssssveseveeseseseeseeeee 154.8} 155.8} 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0} 161.1 161.4) 162.6 ii 2.0 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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33. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
—t 
4 3 months | 12 months 
=o ended ended 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | _ 8 [hs 
Sept. 2004 
+— } i a T 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UTC clea ececm rece rene terete ma seenss eer ADD | 158.1] 159.5} 162.1) 164.1] 165.7| 166.8) 171.4) 173.9) 175.3 0.8 5.8 
Goods-producing... wl eo 157.8 161.4 163.4) 164.7 165.9] 172.3) 1746] 176.0 8 6.9 
S@rviCe-Producing,......scccsssssssssserevreesserssssecstees vl 169.91) 16a 162.6 164.6 166.5} 167.5 170.2 172.9 174.4 9 4.7 
Manufacturing iiscsrcis-stcccurpecscocccensccccereacustesessae wd 155.9) 167.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 175.0 177.0 178.4 8 8.1 
NOnManufacturing,...........esccresssscsscscessenscesrssessssessssscenssnses 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 165.5 166.5 168.8 171.6 173.0 8 4.5 

NORUMON ives ass sssvancpnvchstecisanntoasacstigesennacrsnnveussveiveryesenestsigstesia 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 171.3 172.7| 174.2 9 3.4 
Goods-producing... 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 169.7 170.9 172.4 9 3.8 
Service-producing. 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 171.6 173.2 174.6 8 3.3 
Manufacturing........ | 160.1] 161.3} 164.5] 165.8) 166.9) 167.3) 170.6) 172.0) 173.8 1.0 41 
Nonmanufacturing............:+++ 162.4 162.9| 165.4) 166.7) 168.5 139.3 171.1 172.6; 174.0 8 3.3 

Workers, by region’ 
160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 170.2 172.3 173.7 8 41 
158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 167.9 169.5 1.0 3.9 
163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 171.7 172.5 174.7 176.2 177.6 8 3.4 
163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 175.3 176.8 178.1 i 3.9 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ar@as.........sssscssssssscssscessssscsscesssncssssscnsnsessosousee 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 171.5 173.1 174.6 9 3.7 

CIT SIONS aong cess evita caasunse ase nteiay oancencenponeqconess fosadcnanseapanniel 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 170.2 172.1 173.3 * / 43 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

ERM N DS oacacicaceuseancecvie recs cx scce-neaviscosausnchanzaansaoastevapetieniswantccvncservie¥ 151-8 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 157.2 158.7 160.0 8 3.0 
Goods-producing.. se| 190.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3 157.5 158.7 8 2.5 
SEMVICO-PIOGUCHIG: os ccsuvuveceneerarsstssessrceccesapse-ssucencencsvitvasniansx 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 158.5 160.3 161.7 9 3.5 
MaMa CHITIN seiresesceeae-cavecscoustecastaenteconesenndstenesssndeirerypsnancsay 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 187.1 158.1 159.2 160.5 8 2.4 
PHOMIMI ATEN ACTUNING cee ssnsaveronctcassnoteccecness-nvecyaestereacscasvectacasusen 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6 156.6 158.4 159.6 8 3.2 

PREM MMB OID savas ssid savacdsiunsonnparsvolnsinsupyaneash unevdne> spvexeosnnyckanaii mammacuea 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4) 164.6 165.6 167.0 8 2.5 
Goods-producing.. : 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 161.4 162.4 163.8 9 2.6 
SGsVICOr pI OGU GUNG sespesinzasrssvavernrisunacdesoxenseotaoosersvaxeiesinannscts 158.9] 159.0) 161.2) 162.3) 164.0) 164.5) 165.6) 166.6) 168.0 8 2.4 
Manufacturing....... 156.8) 157.8) 159.3) 160.2) 160.9) 161.3) 162.6) 163.7; 165.2 9 27 
NONMANUIACHITING is saxsusencsssssnsragetvetessanauturcarsscecenne , 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 165.7 167.1 8 2.5 

Workers, by region’ | 
155.1 155.7 187.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 162.0 163.6 164.9 8 3.1 
154.7 164.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 159.1 160.1 161.6 9 2.7 
159.2} 160.2} 164.1) 165.0] 166.1) 166.5) 166.9; 167.7) 169.2 9 1.9 
159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8 167.9 169.1 wv ry d 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 157.4) 157.9) 159.6} 160.7) 162.2; 162.7; 163.8; 164.9) 163.3 8 25 
Other areas 153.8 154.8 156.8 158.0 158.9 159.5 160.8 162.1 162.1 A 2.8 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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34. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
— = —|— 
Scope of survey (in 000's) 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With! Medical CarG:r..cssisysarercoudeateerss.<co-<c.tedrens 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WIR lIGsINSULANCE te. c.c5 ss -aseaesescvenzie sieves enxseceee-d 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.....................csesscseeeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PalGhUnch time toce.~ cers sucesnocescscsscestocsere maces ss 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day........s.ss0-.+--. i = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 : < 
Paid rest time.....sccccsscsssesssssseseeesseees i 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 ‘| ¥ 
Average minutes per day.. a - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave........2....... » = = = 88 85| 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. sae - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 Ses 3.0 3.3 3.7 
PAICOUNCAYS a sccpccsar ener evan saeatereoseacceatises saeeae 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
BNEVAGS GAYS PON VGA scans c-cee-tuevses-cseceasaeensen 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid Personal |OAVEtac.sarteccen canescens cimecre cates 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days Per year...........ceeecececeeeeseeeneneeeee - 3.8 3.6 Vs 3:3 Sat 3.3 3.1 3:3. 3.5 
Pald VaACAONS v.62 cs<ccccse-caisers sensei cnecucouseveeraaveen 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid: SICK Gave: eo k..cs0 conte viss vote eerevics 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave................ccsceessececcesssecned - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave. - - - - 16 18 26 53 =| “a 
Unpaid family \6avess.......ccvcsrencnss«cocvavacsukccscexes 4 A = a a al a zi 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................06. «+ 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
TOME CANN CaN arco wexeaccissauiseectoucite-pt eters sees+oou - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended Care tacilitiOS:.crsoscccrsesncetccvsseececceacd 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSIGA OXQUIN. oecavcsesokecasdacasrctivcaruasstelaansavorsas - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOME COVELAGG. <-2<conccscksvasicwsatscescisssssssicassraebacterver 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage................ | 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly ContriDUtion.........2..-seseeeees = - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................:266. 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUPANCO Wa e-cereccetce\cossceeseerakis GevenstncWSaxsteasened 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 a 74 
Survivor income benefits... meet - - - 10 8 7 6 5 id 6 
Retiree protection available..............:.cceeeeeeeeeneee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
PEPSICO ICS PRIS aoa os cesinencnnreanensensierseavereursnead 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WASHIFAUICA DIANS: seas atevannctatneresacectcdnespaacxe<anobenen cacy 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 y os 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = = = -| = - _ 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.. fe mes 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.................. ! 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years............... - - 47 35 26 22 df 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...........--..22seececeeeeeeeed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATANGOMION ES zacte cresececeectattaaes deve sxsw nstar Bevan ctied - = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans...........sscsscessseescsceseeees - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts °. | - - - 5) 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.... ; = = = 5 a) et 5 7 


fits at less than full pay. 
2 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
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35. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ee ee 


Small private establishments State and Jocal governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 | 1994 
+ 

Scope of survey (in OO0's)...........:ccccsccccssceeeeereeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
A WRNISHGaI oon : ae 2" CRiea erence seat eaanats 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 

WIRKIHG! INSUTANCOs oex copa se eesenserse Se eresncnneeeepes cne=s 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 

With defined benefit plan.............cccccecceeeeeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 

Time-off plans 

Participants with: 

Paid HONCI WMG iy ox once ose cescscee ur cecrewesensexcesncaseoeiand 8 9 - - Wh 11 10 - 

Average minutes per day. as 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = 
Pat TSU RUNG src evas ccs crout-ceker se aacvcuaaxecataaremevasebny 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 

Average minutes per day...........c:ccsecesesseeseeeeee 27 26 - = 29 29 29 = 
Paldittinoralitoavesie uses nee setere cso eaceca nee 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 

Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 Suki 3 BT 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays................ 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 

| 9.5 9.2 1h) 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 115 
suas ool ean Se enna eneen| 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 

Average days per YOal...........essseeeeeeeeeeceeseeseeee 28 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 2.9 29 3.0 
Patch WaCationS rte. as, cvsepecencceeteccasenesv-cosanscdoveeres 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidisick leave cer usrxcn eet ty en 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
MEMNONG HOAVO: gaa coocdue inc syevencessyvesskenseascsaranvatons ses 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave =e 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family W803 ..o6.-oscccsemnsccutscansenasaccnssuancsn - - 47 48 - - - 93 

Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................00006 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 

Home healthcare: scze-yencr avietervecteccwestkwiveveces css 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 

Extended icare'facilities:....<..<...-..:.s0seessserscacssss 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 

Physical exam 26 28 - - 36 36) 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 

contribution required for: 

Self coverage........... : o 42 47 52 52 35 38 43} 47 

‘Averege monthly contribution... ae $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 

Family COVCNAGO: oc.ci o-0---cnscvnenrspvcaenssedversapeeases 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 

Average monthly contribution............0.....:02..ee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 | $139.23 $149.70 

Participants in life insurance plans..................00662 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment } 
ASD ANCOR ee cee aaa 78 76 79 77 67 67| 74 64 
Survivor income DENefitS............sereeseeeesseseeeneeee 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...............:.:s0c0eeeeere 19 25 20 13 55 45) 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 

WIGINENICO PIGNG isc oscti ce sesvsccereservantendohessnngeer 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 

IFIBUTENCO: DIGS: cy icasescaxsisiasssssissevasrisainaraenseaveasses 6 26 26 ) 14 21) 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans 7.............. = = 2 29 af uli 4 & 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 

Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65.........:.ccccecceeeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 

Early retirement available............:cccccceseeerreeneee 4 95 95 ~ 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula 58 54 ~ 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
FAN OMG MS ee ecsaxcintensqeatvepesafesvwetcancuxsxelnedsprevsns 7 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible: DEMOfits PIANS......00..scccsescsescsssevsvsenenersod 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ai) ei al 7 


" Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not coinparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
® Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to Pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


36. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2003 2004? 
Measure a= == = 
2002 | 2003 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
a = 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period................cesceeeee 19 14 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 3 0 2 2 - 
In effect during period............sceeeeee 20 15 5 3 2 1 2 1 1 2 4 1 2 3 - 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 46 129.2 82.2 8.0 0 0 6.5 2.2 .0| 103.0 27.6 0 3.7 6.0 - 
In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 2.2 22 103.0 28.6 1.6 3.7 8.0 - 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........:1seee 6,596} 4,091.2} 1,168.5} 1,219.0} 1,473.4] 1,203.9} 1,146.5 44.0 26.4 204.0 94.0 3.2 52:5 60.0 - 
Percent of estimated working time’... 5 .01 04 .05 05 05 .05 .00 .00 .01 .00 00 .00 .00 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 
? Less than 0.005. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


’ Annual average 2003 2004 = 
Serles 2002 | 2003 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| | Ie Sa 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AINRGIIS scoters. conctececcorcererecctecensy eccavasecrncreearecetcnanre® 179.9 184.0/ 185.0] 184.5] 184.3] 185.2} 186.2} 187.4} 188.0) 189.1) 189.7 189.4] 189.5! 189.9} 190.9 
All items (1967 = 100)... 538.8 551.1 §54.3 552.7 552.1 554.9) 557.9 561.5 563.2 566.4 568.2 567.5 567.6| 568.7) 571.9 
Food and beverages... 176.8 180.5 182.2 182.9 184.7 184.3 184.5 184.9 185.0 186.5 186.8 187.2 187.3 187.2 188.4 
Food 176.2 180.0 181.7 182.4 180.0 183.8 184.1 184.4 184.5 186.1 186.3 186.8 186.8 186.7 187.9 
Food at home........ 175.6 179.4) 181.5} 182.4/ 184.1] 184.0] 184.0] 184.3] 184.1) 186.6) 186.8) 187.1 186.7; 186.1} 187.9 
Cereals and bakery products. 198.0 202.8] 203.1) 202.5] 202.9] 203.9] 204.4} 204.8] 205.5} 206.1] 206.8) 207.2 207.2} 206.4; 207.0 
Meais, poultry, fish, and eggs... 162.1 169.3 174.0 179.3 181.1 179.9 179.7 179.5 179.2 181.1 182.3 183.7 183.7 183.4 182.9 
Dairy and related products"... 168.1 167.9 171.8 171.2 173.0 172.4 172.1 171.9 174.0 185.9 188.8 187.7 184.9 181.6 182.1 
Fruits and vegetables............ 220.9 225.9 226.3 227.5 232.4 232.4 229.7 230.1 228.3 231.7 226.7 224.5 224.0 226.0 240.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 139.2 139.8 140.5 137.9 139.3 140.7 141.4 140.8 139.7 169.9 139.8 140.5 140.3 140.3 165.4 
Other foods at home...... 160.8 162.6] 163.0) 162.0] 163.0 162.8] 163.7| 165.1} 165.0} 165.4 165.8; 166.0) 166.2; 165.2) 1626 — 
Sugar and sweets. 159.0  162.0| 162.5! 161.7| 161.0 163.0| 163.9| 163.3] 162.6] 163.5] 162.8] 163.8] 164.4) 163.5| 170.2 — 
Fats and olls 155.4] 157.4! 159.7| 157.3] 157.7] 160.7] 162.3| 166.2| 166.2} 169.4) 171.3) 171.9) 169.7) 170.4) 180.1 
Other foods 177.4 178.8| 178.7| 177.9] 179.6) 178.0; 178.9] 180.4; 180.4| 180.1) 180.5; 180.3) 180.9) 179.4) 109.9 
Other miscellaneous foods” 109.2 110.31 110.7/ 109.0] 109.8) 109.1] 109.5) 111.7} 110.5) 110.8) 110.9) 109.4) 111.5) 110.5) 189.4 
Food away from home’ 178.3 182.1] 183.3) 183.8] 184.3) 184.9] 185.5] 185.8; 186.2} 186.7) 187.0} 187.8) 188.4) 188.9) 126.8 
Other food away from home’ os TAT<7, 121.3 122.3 122.7 122.9 123.9 124.0 124.1 124.7 124.8 124.8 125.1 125.4 125.9 193.6 
Alcoholic beverages...... 183.6 187.2 188.1 188.6 188.7 189.4 189.9 190.8 191.8 191.7 192.4 192.2 192.5 193.4 191.0 
Housing 180.3 184.8 185.7 185.1 185.1 186.3 187.0 187.9 188.4 188.9 190.3 190.9 191.2 191.0 220.6 
Shelter 208.1 213.1) 214.7| 214.2| 213.1] 215.2) 216.0) 217.8] 218.4) 218.7) 219.2) 220.0) 220.3) 220.2) 2128 
Rent of primary residence... ar 199.7 205.5| 206.9] 207.5] 205.5] 208.3) 208.8] 209.2) 209.7 210.2) 210.7) 211.2) 211.9) 212.4) 2128 
Lodging away from NOME............cecereereeeeeneeeees 118.3 119.3 120.9 115.0 119.3 117.2 120.0 128.1 129.1 128.2 129.1 132.2 130.6 127.0 128.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 214.7 219.9) 221.4) 221.9] 219.9] 222.6) 222.9) 223.3) 223.9) 224.3) 224.7) 225.1) 225.7) 226.1) 226.5 
Tenants’ and household insurance’. 108.7] 114.8} 116.0) 114.3} 114.8] 114.8} 115.0] 115.1] 115.7/ 116.1] 116.2) 116.1; 116.3) 116.6) 116.3 
Fuels and utilities 143.6 154.5} 155.0] 152.9] 154.5} 156.3] 156.9! 155.2} 155.6] 158.1/ 165.5) 166.6] 167.7) 166.7) 162.8 
127.2 138.2 138.2 135.7 138.7 139.2 139.5 137.6 138.0 140.4 148.5 149.5 150.5 149.3 144.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.5} 139.5] 131.4! 134.8] 139.1] 149.9] 155.1] 1525) 149.6] 150.4, 150.7) 151.1] 157.4] 161.6} 177.3 
Gas (piped) and electricity 134.4] 145.0] 145.6] 142.6] 145.0] 145.5] 145.5} 143.5] 144.2} 146.8] 155.8] 156.9} 157.6] 156.0] 150.0 
Household furnishings and operations 128.3} 126.1] 125.1) 124.9] 124.7] 125.3) 125.7; 125.7; 125.6] 125.4) 125.6] 125.2! 124.8) 125.0) 126.1 
Apparel ..... 124.0 120.9 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 123.5 124.3 123.4 120.1 115.9 116.5 121.2 124.1 
Men's and boys' apparel... AZAR? 118.0 120.8 121.4 118.0 115.5 117.1 119.8 120.3 120.3 117.7 115.2 113.8 116.2 118.3 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 115.8 113.1 118.8 115.7 110.9 105.7 110.3 117.6 118.7 116.9} 112.3 106.1 107.5 114.4 119.2 
Infants! and toddlers’ apparel '.. 126.4 122.1] 125.2} 123.0; 119.2} 117.7] 119.3] 121.9} 120.5} 1181) 116.2) 114.5] 115.0) 119.5] 120.6 
Footwear..... 121.4 119.6 121.8 121.0 118.5 115.9 117.0 120.1 121.0 120.3 118.4 115.1 117.3 121.7 122.1 
Transportation... 152.9 157.6 157.1 155.7 154.7 157.0 158.8 160.5 161.8 165.2 165.7 164.0 162.9 162.9 166.4 
Private transportation... 148.8 153.6} 153.0} 151.7} 150.8} 153.2) 154.9] 156.6] 157.9) 161.5} 161.9) 160.0) 159.1) 159.4] 162.9 
New and used motor vehicles’. 99.2 96.5 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.4 94.2 94.1 94.0 93.6 93.5 93.4 93.9 94.3 
New vehicles........ 140.0 137.9} 136.5} 137.5} 138.0) 138.0) 138.3) 137.9] 137.6) 137.4) 137.2} 135.9] 134.9) 134.9] 135.9 
(sed cars and trucks’. 152.0| 142.9] 135.1] 132.0] 131.0] 130.8] 131.0} 131.2) 131.3] 131.8} 130.6] 132.1] 133.8) 1365] 136.8 
Motor fuel 116.6 135.8} 136.6} 131.2} 127.8} 136.7; 143.1) 150.5; 155.9} 170.5) 173.3; 165.2) 162.0) 161.2) 173.1 
Gasoline (all types) 116.0 135.1 136.0 130.6 127.2 136.1 142.5 149.8 155.3 169.8 172.7 164.5 161.2 160.5 172.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 106.9 107.8} 107.9} 107.9} 107.8; 108.0; 108.0} 107.8) 107.9} 107.9) 1082) 108.8) 109.0) 109.3) 109.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 190.2 195.6 196.9 197.2 198.0 198.2 198.2 198.5 198.6 199.0 199.7; 200.3) 200.8) 200.7); 201.7 
Public transportation 207.4 209.3 211.3 207.9 205.6; 206.3 208.1 209.9 211.5 210.7 212.3 214.4 209.7 205.3 206.5 
Medical care 285.6 297.1) 299.9) 300.8) 302.1; 303.6) 306.0} 307.5) 308.3) 309.0} 310.0} 311.0) 311.6) 312.3] 313.3 
Medical care commodities.. 256.4 262.8) 264.7) 264.0) 265.0} 265.5) 266.7) 267.3) 268.5) 269.1) 269.6) 269.9) 270.0} 270.9} 271.7 
Medical care services.. 292.9 306.0} 309.1) 310.6} 311.9} 313.8) 316.6) 318.4) 319.2} 319.8) 321.0] 322.3) 323.1] 323.7] 3248 
Professional services... 253.9 261.2} 263.0) 263.0) 261.2} 262.5) 268.0) 269.7) 270.6) 270.9) 271.6] 272.3) 273.3) 273.3) 273.7 
Hospital and related services...... 4 367.8 394.8} 400.7} 405.6); 407.0} 409.7) 412.5) 413.8) 413.6) 4146) 416.9) 419.1) 418.8) 420.3) 422.5 
Racraation= 106.2 107.5} 107.6} 107.8; 107.7; 107.9} 108.4; 108.8] 109.0} 108.8) 108.9} 108.7; 108.5) 108.6) 108.7 
Video and audio’ 102.6 103.6} 103.5) 103.8] 103.3) 103.6) 104.1) 104.3) 104.7} 104.6) 104.4) 104.4) 104.1) 104.0} 104.2 
Education and communication” 107.9 109.8 110.9 110.8 110.9 W144 111.2 W114 110.9 110.6 110.8 110.9 111.7 112.9 125 
Education” a NG Ee ; 126.0 134.4 139.1] 139.0} 139.4] 140.1] 140.4) 140.6) 140.7] 140.9} 141.6] 142.1] 145.1] 147.9] 148.3 
Educational books and supplies... 317.6 335.4} 339.7] 336.0] 342.8} 345.4) 348.6) 348.9} 349.5) 349.6) 350.6) 349.5) 353.3 352.8 353.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1} 401.1; 401.2} 401.7; 403.6) 404.2) 404.7| 404.9) 405.6) 407.6) 409.4 418.3 427.4 428.2 
Communication’? 92.3 89.7 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 87.7 87.4 86.9 86.8 86.5 86.1 86.2 85.5 
Information and information processing’ : 90.8 87.8 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 85.7 85.4 84.8 84.7 84.5 84.0 84.1 83.4 
Telephone services 9... cscs. heed 99.7 98.3] 97.1) 97.2| 97.2) 97.0| 97.1| 967; 965| 95.9 9581 956; 950| 953] 946 
Information and information processing 
other than talenhone servicas'"4 18.3 16.1 15.6} 15.4 15.3 15.3 15.2 15.2 15.0 14.9 149 14.8 14.7 14.7 14.5 
Personal computers and peripheral ; ; 
= severed 22.2 17.6 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.0 15.8 15.9 15.7 155 15.3 15.1 15.0 14.6 
Tapa er iy rca 2018| 269.0/ 60| aeot|’ aval” arse areal avacl veal arse] avesl aeoall aerk ge ame 
F d f F 4 0} 472.6) 473.6) 473.3) 473.5] 476.0} 480.5} 481.6} 482.9) 482.3 
Personal care 174.7 178.0} 179.1) 179.0} 179.0} 179.7) 180.4) 180.9] 181.3) 181.4] 181.4 181.7] 181.9} 182.3] 182.8 
Personal care ee $3 154.7 153.5} 153.6; 153.2} 153.4) 153.8) 154.5} 154.5} 154.5] 154.6] 153.8] 153.4) 152.8] 153.5 154.0 
Personal care services 188.4 193.2} 195.6) 194.2} 194.3] 194.6] 195.2} 195.8] 196.1 196.6] 196.9} 197.5] 198.9} 199.1} 199.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series ———- 
2002 2003 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
Miscellaneous personal Services.............-.. 274.4] 283.5] 285.8| 287.0] 287.1] 288.8] 290.4] 291.6] 292.7| 293.1] 293.6] 294.4 2952] 2089| 2063 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 149.7 151.2 151.4 150.9 150.4 161.1 152.3 153.7 154.3 156.0 155.8 154.5 154.2 154.9 157.1 
Food and beverages... 176.8 180.5 182.2 182.9 184.1 184.3 184.5 184.9 185.0 186.5 186.8 187.2 187.3 187.2 188.4 
Commodities less food and beverages 134.2 134.5} 134.1 132.9] 131.7] 132.6) 134.2 136.0} 136.9 138.6} 138.2 136.1 135.6] 136.7) 139.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages. ; 145.1 149.7} 151.2 149.0} 146.7) 148.4; 151.4 155.3) 157.2 160.9} 160.5} 156.7} 156.1 157.8) 162.6 
PSR sates an susis cask anevenitev ate ipieasnsacdunviavennscts 124.0 120.9 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 123.5 124.3 123.4 120.1 115.9 116.5 121.2 124.1 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 162.2 171.5) 171.6) 169.1] 167.7} 172.3] 175.6} 179.1] 181.7} 188.2] 189.5) 185.8} 184.4) 184.4) 190.6 

Durables 121.4 117.5 115.2 115.1 115.0 115.1 116.3 115.1 115.0 114.8 114.5 114.1 113.7 114.1 114.7 

SORWICOS Sips ae ca ciel cada ensnnnsnnvnaninc vanvaertdaecvan cel 209.8 216.5} 218.4 217.9} 217.9) 219.1 219.9} 221.0] 221.5) 221.9) 223.3) 224.1 224.5} 224.5) 224.5 

Rent of shelter” 216.7 221.9} 223.5) 223.0) 222.9) 224.1 224.9| 226.8) 227.4) 227.7| 228.3) 229.2) 229.4 229.3} 229.8 

Transporatation services...... 209.1 216.3) 218.9] 218.6] 217.7) 218.7} 219.3} 219.7/ 220.0] 220.0] 220.5} 221.6] 220.8) 220.1} 221.4 

CUNT SONVICES as isscrstiteassensdecdizacisvoneuvvushabnrniscasss 246.4 254.4) 257.2| 257.3) 257.4; 258.4 259.2| 259.5} 259.7) 259.6) 260.2 260.5} 261.9} 263.8] 263.7 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 180.5 184.7 185.6 184.9 184.4 185.5 186.6 188.0 188.6 189.6 190.3 189.9 189.9 190.4 191.4 

All items less shelter. 170.8 174.6 175.5 174.9 174.7 175.6 176.7 177.6 178.2 179.6 180.2 179.6 179.5 180.1 181.4 

All items less medical care... 174.3 178.1 179.1 178.5 178.2 179.1 180.1 181.3 181.8 182.9 183.5 183.2 183.2 183.6 184.6 

Commodities less food rah 136.0 136.5 136.1 135.0 133.8 134.7 136.3 138.0 138.9 140.6 140.3 138.2 137.7) 138.8 141.1 

Nondurables less fod. «. rccscessesecvscsssorenssancessers 147.4 151.9 153.3 151.3 149.2 150.8 153.7 157.5 159.3 162.8 162.4 158.8 168.2 159.9 164.2 

Nondurables less food and apparel.................4 163.3 172.1 172.2 170.0 168.8 173.0 176.1 179.4 181.7 187.7 189.0 185.6 184.3 184.4 190.0 

Nondurables. 161.1 165.3 166.8 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 170.3 171.4 174.1 174.0 172.2 171.9 172.8 175.8 

Services less rent of shelter’... 217.5 226.4; 228.7| 228.2) 228.4 229.7; 230.6; 230.7) 231.1 231.7| 234.2; 235.0) 235.6) 235.9) 235.1 

Services less medical care services.. 202.5 208.7; 210.5} 209.9} 209.9) 211.0) 211.7} 212.7| 213.2) 213.6} 215.0) 215.8) 2162) 216.1 216.0 

Energy 1207, 136.5 136.9 133.1 131.8 137.4 140.6 143.1 145.9 154.1 159.7 156.3 155.3 154.3 157.7 

All items less energy 187.7 190.6 191.7 191.6 191.5 191.9 192.7 193.7 194.1 194.3 194.4 194.5 194.7 195.2 196.0 
All items less food and energy , 190.5 193.2 194.3 193.9 193.6 194.0 194.9 196.1 196.5 196.5 196.6 196.6 196.8 197.4 198.2 

Commodities less food and energy.............. 143.7 140.9} 140.4 139.9] 139.0 138.5} 139.3) 140.3) 140.5) 140.2} 139.4 138.2 138.1 139.4] 140.5 
Energy commodities 117.1 136.7 137.0 132.1 129.0 138.2 144.6 151.3 156.3 170.1 172.8 165.1 162.5 162.0 174.2 
Services less CNergy.........cceeececeeee 217.5 223.8} 225.8; 225.6) 225.5) 226.6) 227.5] 228.9) 229.4 229.6] 230.2! 231.0) 231.4) 231.6) 232.1 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

AM HONS Jose ssnssaaeestvexaneverssevensnksaons sexsuurspastzeunseceseadd 175.9 179.8 180.7 180.2 179.9 180.9 181.9 182.9 183.5 184.7 185.3 184.9 185.0 185.4 186.5 
All items (1967 = 100) §23.9 535.6) 538.2 536.7) 536.0 S38. 7imy Oates 544.8} 546.5) 550.2} 551.9 550.8; 551.0 552.4 555.7 
Food and beverages 176.1 179.9 181.7 182.4 183.6 183.8 184.0 184.4 184.5 186.0 186.4 186.8 186.9 186.8 187.9 
176.5 179.4 181.2 181.9 183.1 183.3 183.5 183.8 183.9 185.6 185.9 186.3 186.4 186.2 187.4 

Enodicthonios 175.1 178.5| 180.7} 181.6} 183.3) 183.2] 183.2] 183.5} 183.3) 185.8] 186.1] 186.3) 186.1] 185.5} 187.1 

Cereals and bakery products 198.0 202.8} 203.2) 202.4) 202.4) 203.8] 204.4) 204.9) 205.5] 206.0) 206.7) 207.2) 207.0} 206.3} 206.9 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs....... | 162.0] 169.2) 173.8] 179.2] 181.0) 179.9] 179.7} 179.6] 179.1] 181.1] 182.4) 183.7} 183.7} 183.4) 183.0 

Dairy and related products'.... | 167.2 167.6} 171.7} 171.0) 172.7) 172.2] 171.7] 171.3) 173.6] 186.1} 189.0] 187.8] 184.9} 181.4) 181.8 

Fruits'and vegetables. ...c:iscccnveesssssssersssssessoe 222.9] 224.3] 224.9) 225.3] 229.7| 229.7] 227.5| 227.8) 225.5] 228.9] 224.3] 222.3] 222.2| 223.9| 238.0 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

Materials nen ec cen ee eM bad 138.6 139.1 139.8 137.3 138.6 140.0 140.8 140.1 139.1 139.3 139.3 139.8 139.6 139.7 140.0 

Other foods at home... 160.4 162.2 162.5 161.6 162.5 162.3 163.3 164.7 164.6 165.1 165.5 165.6 165.8 164.8 165.0 
Sugar and sweets. 158.8 161.6 162.1 161.4 160.5 162.4 163.2 162.6 161.9 162.9 162.2 162.9 163.8 163.1 162.2 
Fats and oils........0....- 155.3 157.4 159.6 157.3 157.7 160.7 162.2 166.0 166.1 169.4 171.4 172.0 169.9 170.3 170.0 
Other foods........ AN Sip Se eee <a 177.6 179.2 179.0 178.3 180.0 178.4 179.4 180.8 180.8 180.5 180.8 180.7 181.4 179.7 180.5 

Other miscellaneous foods’ 109.7} 110.8} 111.2} 109.5} 110.3] 109.6] 110.1) 112.2} 111.0] 111.2] 111.4] 109.7] 112.0) 111.0] 110.3 
Food away from home |... ee: 178.2 182.0| 183.3} 183.7| 184.2} 184.8] 185.3) 185.6} 186.1] 186.6] 186.8] 187.6] 188.2) 188.8) 189.3 
Other food away from home’. 118.1] 121.5] 122.5} 122.9] 123.1] 123.6) 123.8) 123.8] 124.3} 124.6] 124.7} 124.9] 125.2) 125.8] 126.8 
Alcoholic beverages... 183.3] 187.1) 188.1] 188.8] 188.9] 189.5} 190.0} 191.2) 1921] 192.0] 192.7] 192.2} 192.8} 194.0} 193.9 

Housing 175.7 180.4 181.3 180.9 181.0 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.1 185.6 186.2 186.6 186.5 186.2 

Shelter. 201.9 206.9} 208.3] 208.2) 208.2) 209.2} 209.8) 211.0) 211.5} 211.8) 212.2) 213.0) 213.4 213.4] 213.8 
Rent of primary residence..... 199.0 204.7/ 206.1} 206.6} 207.0} 207.4; 208.0) 208.4) 2089) 209.4) 209.9] 210.3) 211.0) 211.6) 212.0 
Lodging away from NOMe?......cc..ssscsesseseeveeess 118.4] 119.8] 121.7] 116.2) 113.4] 118.5] 121.1] 128.8] 129.8] 128.2} 128.8] 133.0/ 131.6) 127.7| 128.3 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®| 195.1] 199.7/ 201.0] 201.4) 201.7) 202.1] 202.3/ 202.7| 203.1) 203.6) 203.9) 204.2) 204.7; 205.1) 205.5 
Tenants' and household insurance ”.. 408.7) 114.7| 116.0] 114.4 114.4] 114.9) 1151] 116.2} 116.0] 116.4) 116.5) 116.3} 116.5} 116.8) 116.5 
Pianta ibiitise ees eee: oie 142.9) 153.9] 154.3] 152.3] 153.0] 155.6) 156.2} 154.7| 155.1] 157.4] 165.0) 166.1} 167.2! 166.2) 161.9 

ATES AE oo A 126.1] 137.0) 137.0] 134.7} 135.4] 138.0] 138.3] 136.6} 137.0) 139.3} 147.4) 148.4) 149.3) 148.2) 143.5 
Fuel oil and other fUels.........0ce-cseseesesseesee0- 115.0 138.7 130.7 134.4 136.2 149.6 154.5 152.0 148.9 149.6 149.8 150.2 156.8 161.1 177.2 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 133.4] 144.1) 144.6] 141.9] 142.5] 144.7] 144.7] 142.9] 143.5] 146.1] 155.1) 156.2) 156.8) 155.3) 149.1 

Household furnishings and operations... 124.4 121.9 120.9 120.7 120.4 121.0 121.4 121.4 121.3 121.1 121.3 120.7 120.4 120.6 121.7 

Apparel 123.1 120.0 123.9 122.6 118.7 115.7 118.3 122.9 123.8 122.8 119.6 115.6 115.9 120.6 123.5 

Men's and boys' apparel... 121.7 117.5] 120.0} 121.1] 117.8] 115.6] 117.4) 120.0} 120.6} 120.3} 117.8) 115.2) 113.3] 115.6) 117.8 

Women's and girls' apparel 114.6 112.1] 118.2} 115.3} 110.5} 105.5} 109.8) 117.4) 1184) 116.7} 112.2} 106.0) 106.9) 114.0) 119.3 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ raul 128.6 124.1 127.7 125.0 121.4 120.1 122.2) 125.2 123.4 120.9 118.8 117.0 117.6 122.3 123.3 

POCRWOAD coc ccjectesseincsscsatessavcacessusaastsnsevsonsasensens 121.2 119.1 121.1 120.4 117.8 115.6 116.4 118.6 119.6 119.0 117.0 114.4 116.3 120.4 120.6 

Transportation..... 151.8 156.3 155.4 153.6 152.5 154.9 156.8 158.5 159.9 163.6 164.0 162.2 161.4 161.6 165.3 

Private transportation.........ccccceee 149.0 153.5 152.5 150.8 149.7 152.2 154.0 155:7 157.1 160.9 161.3 159.3 158.6 159.1 162.7 

New and used motor vehicles” 99.4) 96.0 93.5 93.1 92.8 92.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.5 92.1 92.1 92.2 92.3} 93.3, 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sores 2002 2003 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

NOW VOHICIOS decor ctcers-cunyeesn-e-ccereerstanracnec 144.1 139.0) 137.8 138.7 139.2| 139.2} 139.5} 139.0 138.7| 138.5] 138.2) 137.0} 136.0) 136.0} 136.9 
Used cars and trucks bese ccccsrecsccseessessess veel 152.8 143.7; 135.9} 132.8} 131.7] 131.6) 131.7) 132.0) 132.1 132.6] 131.4) 133.0] 134.6] 137.3) 137.6 
Motor fuel 117.0 136.1] 136.9} 131.5} 128.1] 137.1| 143.6] 150.9) 156.5) 171.1 173.8} 165.6) 162.4; 161.7) 173.6 
Gasoline (all types)... 116.4 135.5| 136.4| 130.9] 127.6) 136.6] 143.0] 150.3] 155.8] 170.4) 173.2} 165.0) 161.7) 161.0) 172.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...............+. 106.1 107.3} 107.5) 107.5} 107.3] 107.6] 107.6} 107.4] 107.5] 107.5} 107.8} 108.2) 108.4) 108.7) 108.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...........- 191.7 197.3} 198.6) 198.9] 199.8] 199.9] 200.1] 200.3} 200.4 200.8) 201.5) 2021} 2027) 202.7) 203.8 
Public transportation 202.6 206.0! 208.7; 205.8] 203.6} 204.6] 206.2) 208.0/ 209.4; 208.8) 210.0) 212.1) 208.0) 203.1) 204.2 

Medical care. 284.6 296.3! 299.1) 300.1] 301.4] 302.8] 305.4) 306.9] 307.7| 308.4) 309.4) 310.4) 311.0) 311.7) 312.7 
Medical care commodities. 251.1 257.4 259.2] 258.5} 259.4 259.8] 260.9] 261.5} 262.5} 263.3) 263.8) 263.7; 263.8) 264.8} 265.4 
Medical Care S@rviC@S........:ccceeeesesestseseseseseseee 292.5 305.9/ 309.1) 310.6] 311.9] 313.8) 316.8) 318.6) 3194) 320.0) 321.2) 322.4) 323.2) 323.9) 325.0 

Professional services. 256.0 263.4) 265.2} 265.2] 266.5| 267.8} 270.6] 272.3] 273.2) 273.5) 274.1) 274.8) 275.8) 275.9) 276.3 
Hospital and related services... 363.2 391.2| 397.5 402.4 403.4] 405.9] 408.7! 409.9] 409.8) 410.7) 413.0) 415.2} 414.9) 416.4) 418.5 
Recreation? 104.6 105.5 105.4) 105.6| 105.5] 105.6] 106.2] 106.5) 106.7| 106.6) 106.7| 106.3) 106.1) 106.2) 106.2 
Vidaorandadiot on 102.0 102.9! 102.8} 103.0] 102.5} 102.7] 103.2} 103.5} 103.9} 103.9) 103.7} 103.7) 103.4) 103.3) 103.5 
Education and communication? ............0..--+e--«: 107.6 109.0; 109.7) 109.6) 109.7; 109.8] 110.0] 109.8) 109.6) 109.2; 109.4) 109.4; 109.9) 110.8) 110.5 
Education” 125.9 133.8] 138.1} 138.0) 138.0] 139.1]; 139.4 139.6] 139.7; 139.9) 140.6] 141.0} 143.6) 146.3) 146.7 
Educational books and supplies.... 318.5 336.5} 340.6] 337.5| 343.8] 346.1] 349.5) 349.9} 350.4) 350.4) 351.5) 350.4) 354.7; 354.8) 355.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3} 390.1) 390.2} 390.7] 392.8} 393.3} 393.8} 394.1 394.6) 396.7; 398.1! 405.8) 414.0) 415.2 
Communication '2 93.7 91.2 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.6 89.6 89.3 89.0 88.4 88.4 88.1 87.6 87.8 87.1 
Information and information processing Fe 92.7 89.9 88.5 88.4 88.3 88.2 88.2 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.9 86.7 86.2 86.3 85.6 
Telephone services’. 99.9 98.5 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.2 97.3 96.9 96.7 96.1 96.1 95.8 95.2 95.5 94.8 
Information and information processing 
Rinacthaniialechonaceninestt 19.0 16.7 16.2 15.9 15.8 15.8 15.8 152 15.5 15.4 15.4 15.3 15.3 15.2 15.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 21.8 17.3 16.2 16.0 15.9 15.8 See 15.5 15.6 15.4 15:2 15.0 14.9 14.8 14.3 

Other goods and services... 302.0 307.0} 308.2) 307.7) 308.1} 309.3) 310.0) 310.8) 311.3) 311.5) 311 8 313.2} 313.5) 314.4) 314.7 
Tobacco and smoking products. 463.2 470.5} 470.7; 470.2} 471.5} 473.8) 473.2} 474.2} 474.1 474.4 476.9) 481.6} 482.6) 483.9) 483.0 
Parsonalicare | Aaa) ae ee 174.1 177.0} 178.0} 177.7) 177.8) 177.4) 179.1] 179.7] 180.1; 180.2} 180.0} 180.3} 180.5) 180.9; 181.4 

Personal care products’... 155.5 154.2| 154.1) 153.8] 154.2) 154.3} 155.0} 155.0} 155.1 155.1] 154.3] 153.9) 153.1) 154.0] 154.3 

Personal care services... 189.1 193.9 196.3 194.8 194.9 195.1 195.7 196.3 196.6 197.1 197.5 198.1 199.5 199.7 199.9 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS............0002+++4 274.0 283.3} 285.6] 286.7} 286.6) 288.4) 290.2) 291.6) 2929) 293.1) 293.5) 294.7) 295.4! 296.2) 296.6 
Commodity and service group: 

CommogitieS.........-....0+ 150.4 151.8] 151.9) 151.3] 150.7} 151.5} 152.7) 154.1) 154.8) 156.7) 156.6) 155.2) 154.9] 155.7} 158.0 
Food and beverages.... a 176.1 179.9} 181.7] 182.4] 183.6) 183.8} 184.0} 184.4] 184.5) 186.0} 186.4) 186.8/ 186.9) 186.8) 187.9 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 135.5 135.8 135.2 133.8 132.5 133.5 135.2 137.0 138.0 140.0! 139.6 137.5 137.1 138.2 141.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages ae 147.0 162.1 153.6} 151.4; 149.0) 151.0} 154.3) 158.4) 160.5} 164.7; 164.4) 160.4) 159.5) 161.2} 166.5 
ADU aes vst Besctios sasaoss anes recesnnsgdecnter-tivssniest 123.1 120.0} 123.9) 122.6) 118.7] 115.7] 1183] 122.9) 123.8] 122.8) 119.6! 115.6) 115.9] 120.6} 123.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 

and apparel... 165.3 175.6] 175.7| 172.9) 171.6] 1765} 180.2} 184.1| 187.0 194.5| 196.0, 191.8) 190.2) 190.1 196.9 
Durables 121.8 117.4 114.7 114.2 114.0 114.0} 1142.0 114.0 113.9 113.9 113.5 113.2 113.1 V1 114.3 
205.9 212.6) 214.4) 214.1) 214.2) 215.3] 216.0) 216.7; 217.1) 217.6] 219.0; 219.7) 220.2} 220.3) 220.0 

Rent of shelter’. 194.5 199.2} 200.6} 200.5} 200.6) 201.4) 202.0) 203.2; 203.7; 203.9) 204.4) 205.1) 205.5) 205.5) 205.9 
Transporatation se’ 207.7 216.2} 219.0; 218.8) 218.0) 219.1} 219.7} 220.0} 220.2) 220.3; 220.7| 221.6) 221.0} 220.5] 222.0 
Other services 241.6 248.5} 250.7} 250.7] 250.9) 251.8) 252.6) 252.9) 253.0} 252.7) 253.3) 253.5| 254.4) 256.0) 255.9 

Special indexes: 

AIRES TESSIOGG, ais icesenssccsseusivacanravnusaasmanitey 175.8 179.7} 180.4] 179.7} 179.2) 180.2; 181.4) 182.6) 183.2) 184.4) 185.0) 184.5} 184.5} 185.1] 186.2 
All items less shelter 168.3 171.9} 172.6) 171.9) 171.6) 1725) 173.7] 174.7; 175.8] 176.8] 177.5} 176.7) 176.6) 177.8) 178.6 
All items less medical care.... 171.1 174.8] 175.6) 175.0) 174.7} 175.6] 176.6) 177.6] 178.2}; 179.4) 180.0! 179.6} 179.6) 180.0) 181.1 
Commodities less food 137.3 137.7} 137.0] 135.8] 134.5) 135.5} 137.1] 138.9) 139.9) 141.8) 141.5} 139.4] 139.0} 140.2] 142.2 
Nondurables less food....... 149.2 154.2} 155.7] 153.7} 151.4) 153.3; 156.4) 160.4) 162.4) 166.4) 166.2}; 162.3) 161.5} 163.2} 168.2 
Nendurables less food and apparel. 166.1 175.9} 176.1 173.6} 172.1 176.9} 180.2} 184.0) 186.6) 193.5] 194.8) 191.0) 189.6] 189.7} 195.6 
Nondurables. 161.4 166.4) 168.1) 167.3) 166.6) 167.8] 169.5) 171.8] 173.0} 175.9} 175.9) 174.0} 173.6] 174.5} 177.7 
Services less rent of shelter® 193.1 201.3} 203.2) 202.7) 202.9) 204.1) 204.9) 204.9} 205.2! 205.8} 208.2! 2089] 209.3] 209.5] 2086 
Services less medical care services... 198.9 205.2; 206.9) 206.5) 206.6} 207.6) 208.2} 208.8; 209.2} 209.7) 211.1) 211.8; 212.2) 2123] 212.0 
Energy....... a 120.9 135.9] 136.3) 1932.4) 131.1] 136.9} 140.2) 143.0] 146.0) 154.5) 159.9] 156.2) 155.1; 154.2] 157.8 
All items less energy... 183.6 186.1} 187.0) 187.0) 186.9] 187.2} 187.9] 188.7] 189.0] 189.3} 189.3} 189.3] 189.5} 190.2} 191.0 

All items less food and energy... 185.6 187.9} 188.6} 188.4) 188.0} 188.3) 189.1 190.1} 190.4) 190.4) 190.3} 190.3] 190.5} 191.4] 192.1 

Commodities less food and energy. 144.4 141.1 140.3} 1389.7, 1414 138.2} 139.0} 140.0} 140.1 139.9} 139.0} 138.0) 138.0} 139.5} 140.5 
Energy commodities... 17.3 136.8} 137.2} 132.1 136.8} 138.3} 144.7; 151.5} 156.7} 170.7) 173.3} 165.5) 162.8] 162.3) 174.5 
Services less energy.. 220.2 227.4| 227.9 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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“ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
NoTe: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


38. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2004 2004 
> —- 
ule’ May June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
USA GHY AVOTAGO seeetec. cn saaece sods wanda sced etecs de cavelcecse M 189.1} 189.7) 189.4) 189.5} 189.9] 190.9} 184.7} 185.3} 184.9] 185.0) 185.4] 186.5 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban renee saeteescvcstecteosssecdss teeth rasveleesoece M 199.9} 201.1] 201.0} 201.0) 201.2) 202.5} 196.4) 197.5} 197.3} 197.2] 197.7 199 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cscscssssscscsssssssserseeeee M 202.0) 203.3} 203.0) 203.1) 203.2] 204.5} 197.1) 198.3] 198.0} 198.1] 198.4) 199.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°, M 118.3} 118.7] 119.2) 118.9} 119.2) 120.1 118.4; 118.8} 119.1 118.7; 119.2) 120.1 

Midwest urban’... M 182.9} 183.3} 183.2| 183.3) 183.6] 184.5) 177.8) 178.2 178} 178.2} 178.6] 179.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........:.ccccccsseseseseee M 185.0} 185.3) 185.4; 185.6) 189.5} 186.8) 179.4) 179.4) 179.5) 179.8} 180.2} 181.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...--cccccccccccceccceceecceeceeccee. M 116.4] 116.8] 116.3] 116.5] 116.8] 117.4| 115.5] 116.0] 115.5} 115.7] 115.9] 116.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............0.. M 176.0) 176.9} 177.1) 176.3) 176.4) 177.1 173.2) 174.1 173.7| 173.4) 173.7) 174.4 

SOU UMD AN: 5 csccsc scseccecscsacescosscasesucosmcaieccaacoucestesaccvsssoecesoonrt M 182.0) 182.9) 182.6) 182.6] 182.8) 183.7} 178.9] 179.7] 179.3} 179.4} 179.7) 180.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............csssscsscsssesssserssseeeee M 183.4) 184.3) 183.7) 183.7; 184.0) 185.0} 180.8; 181.9} 181.2} 181.2} 181.4) 182.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......ccccccccscccccceccsseeccsssecee M 116.4] 117.0) 116.9] 116.9} 116.9} 117.4) 114.8] 115.3} 115.2] 115.3] 115.4) 115.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 179.4} 180.5} 180.1) 180.0) 181.2] 182.8 179 180| 179.4) 179.5} 180.7] 182.3 

West urbaniriccesccisssscssessssescssseee M 193.4) 193.3} 192.9} 193.0} 193.8] 195.0) 188.6; 188.6} 188.0] 188.0} 188.8} 190.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 195.9) 195.9} 195.4) 195.5) 196.4) 197.5) 189.6) 189.7} 188.9} 188.9) 189.9] 191.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....-cccccccccccssesccssseeccsseeceees M 118.2) 117.9] 117.9) 118.1} 118.4] 119.2} 117.8] 117.6} 117.4] 117.6] 117.8] 118.7 

Size classes: 

M 172.9) 173.4] 173.1} 173.2) 173.6) 174.6] 171.2) 171.7) 171.3) 171.4) 171.8) 172.8 

M 117.0) 117.3} 117.3) 117.3) 117.4) 118.1 116.0} 116.4) 116.2} 116.2) 116.5) 117.2 

M 180.9] 181.8) 181.3) 181.0} 181.8) 182.9} 178.8) 179.7} 179.0} 178.8) 179.7| 180.8 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeee M 188.7) 189.1} 189.2} 190.2} 190.0) 190.8) 182.2} 182.5} 182.4) 183.2} 183.1 184.0 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA................00e4 M 193.3) 193.7} 193.4) 193.1] 194.5) 196.3} 186.8] 187.4; 186.8} 186.5) 187.8) 189.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 204.4) 206.0} 205.5} 205.7) 205.9) 207.3} 199.1); 200.4) 200.1] 200.3) 200.6) 201.9 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT...............000 1 181.3 -| 208.9 -| 209.8 -| 207.9 -| 207.9 -| 208.8 - 

Cle veland—Akron OU : ac ccnscesscsuv casceasdactcusvcsrsvaccecsnessees 1 179.1 -| 181.7 -| 183.8 -| 172.6 -| 172.8 -| 174.8 - 

DANAS—FUW VON TX csc cisasecenncenechidcxenssvscesviwnewsisosendeas 1 118.9 -| 179.1 -| 179.7 -| 179.5 -| 179.4 -| 180.0 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" oo... cscseeeseeeeceeee 1 118.9 -| 120.2 -| 120.8 —| 118.4 -| 119.7 -| 120.4 = 

Pu aiitas GAN cospedineccerrstics tuckerscsaeadenccacetesavaccssserecarrss 2 -| 185.7 -| 184.1 -| 183.9 -| 184.0 -| 182.5 -| 181.7 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..............cccseceesecececeeeeneeeeeees 2 -| 185.8 -| 186.8 -| 187.6 -| 180.4 -| 181.5 -| 183.0 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........cssececeseceeeeeeenees 2 -| 169.3 -| 169.1 -| 171.8 -| 167.6 -| 167.4 -| 169.5 

Plant L CAUCOTORIG, FL. osc .cn.ncebesrcesssssasnesssancanecavaciess is -| 185.6 -| 185.1 - 187 -| 183.4 -| 182.9 -| 185.1 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 -| 198.0 -| 199.1 -| 200.2 -| 197.3 -| 198.0 -| 199.8 

San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA..........:.seeseeeeeeeees 2 -| 199.0 -| 198.7 -| 200.3 -| 195.4 -| 195.0 -| 196.4 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........s0scsesssesseeeeeeeeees 2 -| 195.3 -| 194.6 -| 196.5 -| 190.4 -| 189.6 -| 191.6 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 

3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

® indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 
appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed 


Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO—-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 
WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


39. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 001 2002 2003 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: : 
All items: 
INA OX ces nenetreven seas esnncievsccesvsssersteccensonetecsttsssravecvacverect 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
PerCenticnange ircccctussssssiscarencsavichesssareserecacasecesd 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
LOX receerererceieaeenenscracceacverarrertetee ercmstrtnensntnarsee 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
POlCOMtiCHANGOsc:cccncenssasscocvendrosaevvsvoussvecceens tierce 2s 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 21 
Housing: 
MD OX acy cree cee seca ays vast ovevsestrneunvas eases snsvcuseraserncuenseed 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
POSCONUCHANGOsssccaccentscnssccterastuvesturacninccsiub sn asnetes rab 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 ae 3.5 4.0 ioe 2.5 
Apparel: 
WAG Xe secncecetescossreccetn eax ceetbeietieccccnneaeyscrtrssecsettairace 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
POKGONECRANGO ss caccrsosessssecccssctereccntecedvenstearensewas 1.4 -.2 =1.0 -2 9 Fi | -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 -2.5 
Transportation: 
TOK errgrseecccasesensccecepecscats weaccascsvovncccennesnronenneecesraae 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
PGTCONUCHONGOscrenceccvsscccrsrcnscnsspsepen ccd euewenenyaauserd 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -39 3.1 
Medical care: 
WNGLOX Ec terncccececscscnewsnsesriveertnnenstcorcusmnedsatedcscnsetcancr stad 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
Percent: Change iacstcresnctecoentartucitseseees sett aceywarsscr 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 44 4.6 4.7 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
WGOX ere cnesnce se anccanesnverctacesesaxeaceccssescansravivcresce enced 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
POlCOntCNANGOS:ccrcsssecsssescacosecccesvonsevescewaaeeeaneesees §.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 Sr 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
UG OXE rpentaceccortuensuans uur ceomtevereenccaed 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change 
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40. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
hg 2002 2003 ce) N : 
ct. Vv. : E , : ; P ‘3 
() Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July’ | Aug.’ | Sept.?| Oct. 
Finished goods.................. 138.9 143.3| 1455] 1445] 1445] 145.4] 1453] 1463) 147.3) 1489] 148.7] 148.7] 1486] 148.7] 151.9 
Finished consumer goods.. mn 139.4 145.3| 147.7] 1465] 146.7] 147.8] 147.8) 149.0) 1504] 1525] 152.0] 152.0] 151.9] 152.0] 155.5 
Finished consumer foOdS..........:.0:ee0 140.1 145.9 | 151.0} 150.1 150.3 | 148.1 148/41) 150:7 |) 152074) 155-5: |) 155-00 15224 152.2} 152:2'| 154.7 
Finshed consumer goods 
GXOMIOWNG 100085 so ncasie tose sstsectnscearexseae 138.8 144.7 146.2 144.8 145.0 147.4 147.3 148.0 149.1 150.9 150.5 1ST 151.4 151.5 155.5 
Nondurable goods less food..........-..-.- 139.8 148.4] 149.4) 1476| 148.2] 151.7] 1516] 1524] 1543] 156.7] 156.0) 157.9} 158.0] 158.1 162.0 
Durable’ QOOdS::..-.stssesscesceoosavanveserecseseans 133.0 133.1 135.6] 135.0] 134.3] 134.3) 1342] 134.7] 1344] 134.8] 1349] 1346] 133.7] 133.8] 137.7 
Capital equipment............:eecceeceeeeeeeeeee 139.1 139.5 140.8 140.5 140.2 140.5 140.2 140.5 140.6 140.8 141.1 141.2 141.1 141.3 143.5 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................- | 127.8 133.7 134.1 134.1 134.5 136.2 137.3 138.3 140.2 142.0 142.8 143.8 144.9 145.3 146.2 
Materials and components 
HON MMANUPAGCTULING ssccscxnertess=quz-0vosyatgerceanenes 126.1 129.7| 130.5| 130.7| 130.9! 131.9] 133.2] 134.3] 1362] 137.4] 137.7] 1386) 139.6] 140.8) 141.2 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 123.2 134.4 141.8 141.6 140.7 138.4 139.3 141.7 146.6 152.2 152.0 147.9 145.4 144.2 144.2 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 129.2 137.2 | 137.5) 137.2) 137.9} 140.2} 141.0] 141.4] 143.5] 1445] 1459] 147.2] 1495] 152.1 153.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ i I ZA7 127.9 129.5 130.5 131.2 132.9 137.3 140.7 144.3 146.9} 145.8 149.4 151.0 153.3} 152.8 
Components for manufacturing.........--...-- 126.1 125.9] 125.8| 1258] 125.8) 1259] 126.2] 126.5) 127.1 127.31!) 127-6) 127:8)|2 1284 128.0} 128.2 


Materials and components 


HOF COMSITUICU ON tanctere cc accnersscineahvahaphi taac ties 4 151.3 153.6 155.2 155.6 155.6 | 156.2} 159.0 161.9 | 164.7 166.9 | 166.9 167.8 | 170.0 171.1 170.7 


Processed fuels and lubricants................: 96.3 112.6 tS 110.3 111.7 116.8 116.8 116.5 118.4 122.3 124.9 126.5 128.5 127.1 130.4 

Containers ox 152.1 153.7 153.2 153.4 153.5 153.9 153.7 154.1 154.9 156.7 158.9 159.5 161.4 162.5 164.1 

SUNOS octet spate vet xan cccnvisiiian ievaanav apavcesewenean 138.9 141.5 141.9 142.6 142.8 143.2 143.8 144.8 146.4 147.2 147.3 148.1 147.5 147.7 147.8 
Crude materials for further 

PROGR SSI srscrecerssecrccseccrsconasnonsinnsnwseds 108.1 135.3 | 138.3| 137.0] 141.1 147.8 | 150.1 152.9| 155.7} 161.8] 163.0] 162.0) 160.7| 153.8] 159.7 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs tr 99.5 113.5 128.1 125.7 124.7 117.1 122.2 131.7 135.4 141.1 137.4 131.0 124.7 121.7 119.9 

Crude nonfood materials...........ccccseeeeeees 111.4 148.2 141.1 141.4 149.5 167.3 167.3 164.8 166.6 172.9 178.0 181.3 183.9 174.1 186.1 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.3 142.4 143.8 142.8 142.8 144.5 144.3 144.9 145.7 147.0 146.8 147.6 147.4 147.5 150.9 

Finished energy QOOdS...........--s:scesceseeseeeees 88.8 102.0} 103.2} 100.4} 101.0} 106.0} 105.7) 107.0} 109.5} 113.6) 112.5) 115.1 115.1 114.9} 120.9 


Finished goods less energy 147.3 149.0 151.4 151.0 150.9 150.6 150.5 151.3 151.9 152.7 152.7 152.1 151.9 152.1 154.4 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 150.8 153.1 156.1 155.5 | 155.5] 1549] 155.0| 156.1 156.9| 158.0} 1579] 1568] 1566] 156.8] 159.1 
Finished goods less food and energy......-.| 150.2 150.5| 152.0) 151.7] 151.4] 151.8} 151.7] 152.0] 152.1 152.2| 152.3] 152.4] 152.2] 152.5) 154.7 


Finished consumer goods less food 

ANNO ON GY = cererecesiksees iraenecescecccorarnseseseved 157.6 157.9 159.5} 159.2] 159.0 159.4 159.4| 159.7| 159.8} 159.9] 160.0] 160.0] 159.7] 160.0] 162.2 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

IN GNIOLGY sites caatsapss eon ameeneesnercen se ncottenaes 177.5 177.9 | 178.6 178.5 178.9| 179.7} 179.8} 179.8) 180.5} 180.2 180.2 180.5| 180.8] 181.3} 181.6 


Intermediate materials less foods 

HARUN HME er coca Sense ce cpastsnnsmnnccxx spacer ase 128.5 134.2 134.4 | 134.2 134.7 136.5 | 137.6 138.4 | 140.2 141.9| 1428] 144.0] 145.4 146.0 | 147.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds. vf 115.5 125.9} 131.9} 134.8 134.1 132.2 | 133.7 137.0 | 143.2 147.7| 144.9] 143.2] 136.0] 133.8] 131.2 
Intermediate energy goods.... 95.9 111.9} 110.7 109.5} 110.9] 115.8) 1158] 115.6] 117.3] 121.1 123.7 | 125.4| 127.1 126.0} 129.5 


Intermediate goods less enerQy.........-.-...++ 134.5 137.7| 138.5] 138.8] 139.0] 139.8] 141.1 142.4} 144.4| 145.7) 146.0] 1468] 147.7] 1485] 148.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 

BING ONEFOY.......20ncessecccssvonssesnancnnopeceracoeener 135.8 138.5 139.0 139.2 139.5 140.4 141.7 142.9 144.6 145.7 146.2 147.1 148.5 149.5 149.9 
Crude energy materials.........2.-2:-:cccceeeee: 102.0 147.2| 134.3] 1325] 141.8] 163.5) 158.9] 153.0} 1588] 172.1 180.0 | 178.3} 178.1 166.3 | 179.5 


Crude materials less enerQy......-.--2----+-++++ 108.7 123.4| 135.9] 135.5] 136.2] 133.2] 139.8) 148.0) 148.7] 150.1 147.0} 1465] 1445] 140.9] 142.0 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.. 135.7 152.5 200.9 195.4 | 204.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


41. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


2004 
NAICS t = 
aad Jan. | _ Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July? | Aug.’ | Sept.’ | Oct.? 
js T 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100).....csscsssssssssssssnueeseeseen 1446] 140.3] 1366] 1409] 1495] 155.5] 155.2] 157.2] 1488] 158.9 


211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) 181.1 172.5 165.4 171.7 188.1 198.0 196.9 198.7 182.8 199.9 
212 Mining, except oil and gas : 103.3 105.2 105.9 108.5 107.3 108.1 108.5 110.2 111.6 112.3 
213 Mining Support activities..........-....--scscecssesecceccesesrenceescessseeseesoesene 101.2 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.3 102.2 103.5 105.5 107.5 110.1 


— | Total manufacturing industries (December 1984=100)........+ssssese | 138.9 139.3 140.3 141.8 143.3 142.9 143.4 143.7 144.1 146.5 
311 Food manufacturing (December 1984=100) | 139.3 140.4 142.4 146.1 149.1 148.6 146.7 144.4 143.3 142.9 
312 Beverage and tobacco manufacturing 101.4 101.2 100.7 101.5 100.2 101.2 100.9 101.4 101.0 101.6 
313 Textile mills 100.4 100.3 100.2 100.7 101.1 101.3 101.6 101.6 101.2 101.7 
315 Appare! manufacturing ; 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.9 100.0 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.9 100.1 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 143.3 143.6 143.8 443.5 143.4 143.5 143.6 143.7 143.5 143.7 
321 Wood products manufacturing... 99.3 102.7 105.9 108.1 110.2 108.3 106.7 109.9 110.8 107.4 
322 Paper manufacturing 99.3 99.4 99.5 100.1 101.1 102.3 103.4 104.2 104.9 105.7 
323 Printing and related support activities 100.2 100.2 100.4 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.3 101.5 102.0 101.9 


324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 131.5 130.7 134.3 141.9 152.0 144.1 152.0 155.6 158.9 176.7 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)..........2.--:seeeeeeeeeeeeed 167.0 167.9 168.8 169.7 170.3 171.6 172.0 173.2 175.6 W771 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.9 129.4 129.6 130.0 130.4 130.8 131.4 131.8 132.5 134.3 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)........-....:.:01e-+-4 124.0 128.5 132.3 138.4 142.2 142.3 147.6 149.1 150.9 152.0 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 134.6 135.7 137;5 139.4 140.8 141.9 142.6 143.7 144.2 144.7 
333 Machinery manufacturing.............-.:cceeseeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees a 100.3 100.6 100.9 101.3 101.6 101.8 102.1 102.2 102.5 103.1 


334 Computer and electronic products manufacturing...............-+ 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing 


99.8 99.5 99.3 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.9 98.9 
100.2 100.7 101.8 102.7 103.3 103.5 103.7 103.8 104.1 104.4 


336 Transportation equipment Manufacturing..............s:eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 100.2 100.1 100.4 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.4 99.9 99.9 103.2 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.4 148.7 149.0 149.7 151.4 151.7 152.1 152.7 152.7 153.5 
339 Miscellaneous Manufacturing............-.:ecceeceeeceneeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeseneeeeee 100.5 100.9 100.8 101.0 100.9 101.2 101.3 101.0 101.6 101.6 
Retail trade / 
441 Motor vehicle and parts Gealers.............::sceceecesecceeeeneesseseeeeneeneres 101.6 101.7 103.2 103.8 103.7 103.7 104.0 103.4 103.5 104.2 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores.. 5 99.5 100.8 101.8 102.0 101.4 102.8 102.5 103.0 103.6 104.0 
443 Electronics and ADpliance StONeS) << nce <ersnx-warca=ceacaeasenarrancenc«surcaneuzan 101.4 99.7 99.9 101.2 101.2 98.8 99.9 98.8 101.6 100.6 
446 Flealth and personal!Gare StOleS=ace..ceccen sec cecnzeoeserenadboqhinsnccancucanten 99.6 99.9 96.9 97.4 97.5 | 98.7 | 99.5 101.5 107.3 106.8 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100) eats 45.5 46.6 55.4 56.6 53.2 59.3 46.0 47.0 45.8 42.0 
454 Nonstore Tetallers(c.c.c--sscceeese- eves ace ecu esqonscens-asoucs aces aseanvoneqh esate ss 102.9 105.4 113.2 108.6 107.0 | 108.7 106.1 103.6 107.5 103.1 
Transportation and warehousina | | 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100)................0ccecccceeeeeeeeeeeees 163.3 163.6} 162.0 162.3 162.2 162.8 163.4 165.1 160.6 161.6 
BBS)” VVGEGT RANG ON ERR  ccses aay acces oc cose nematic ees tg sania Cenkonetnn 99.0 98.9 99.4 100.1 100.3 100.3; 100.4 100.5 103.0 103.6 
491 Postal sprvice (June; 19BOmI OO) coe. os cccaoasncanceactadssscsytsrsdinsavaasencaned 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities | 
221 NUTS Sora cite dawns stem e ag asus seas cuban sss as dun nanccrauactyaskanevcona sed 101.7 102.5 101.2 101.8 103.1 | 106.9 107.1 107.5 105.1 104.0 


Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)................:sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 114.1 114.3 114.3 114.4 114.4 114.3 114.5 114.5 114.5 114.4 
6215| Medical and diagnostic laboratories..............- 100.3 99.8 99.8 99.8 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.1 
6216] Home health care services (December 1996=100).... = 119.5 119.6 119.6 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.9 119.8 119.7 119.9 

622) Hospitals (December 1992=100)..............c0eeeeeee 4 139.5 140.1 140.3 140.7 140.8 140.9 142.3 142.1 142.4 142.9 
6231 Nursing care facilities.................. 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.9 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.9 103.1 103.5 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities... 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.5 100.5 99.9 100.6 100.6 100.9 


Other services industries 


511 Publishing industries, except Internet ............:::ccseeresssseeesereerenees 4 100.9 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.3 101.4 101.8 101.2 101.0 101.5 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet........... « 97.8 99.1 100.3 101.6 103.1 102.7 100.5 100.1 101.9 103.2 
517 Telecommunications. ...............0+ eat 100.4 100.0 100.2 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.7 100.0 99.5 99.2 
5182| Data processing and related SOrviceS.............cceccccusseeeereeseaneeeeeeeees 99.9 98.9 98.4 98.5 98.9 99.0 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.9 
523 | Security, commodity contracts, and like ACtivitV.........ccsecesesceeeseeeeneee 101.8} 102.0) 101.7 102.3) 102.4 102.7 102.5} 102.3 103.2 104.0 
53112] Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse). si 99.1 99.4 99.6 101.0 102.6 102.1 103.2 105.2 104.7 104.1 
5312] Offices of real estate agents and brokers..............ccecceeeeee 3 100.0 100.2 100.7 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.1 99.5 
5313} Real estate support activities. .............ccccessseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees snk 100.1 100.6 101.1 101.3 101.9 98.5 101.5 102.7 100.7 98.5 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100). cad 107.9 109.8 107.4 106.0 104.5 105.6 109.7 111.0 108.2 108.0 
5411] Legal services (December 1996=100)............cccccceeeeeeeeees ech 131.4 131.7 131.7 131.8 131.8 131.8 132.0 131.9 132.3 132.5 
541211 Offices of certified public accOUNtANtS. ................cceceeeccseeeeeeeeeeseeees ) 100.8 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.2 101.1 101.3 101.6 1018 102.0 

5413} Architectural, engineering, and related services : ; 
(DBCOMBGE THe LOO), ccs sravavcssvensancscecasscsxcrtnveceestetrrcessexeractar@ 125.7 125.9 126.5 126.6 126.5 126.6 126.9 126.9 127.2 127.4 


54181| Advertising agencies 99.6 99.6 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.3 100.7 
A ; : : ; K B E 100.4 100.4 
5613} Employment services (December 1996=100).. Pe ita ia 112.5 113.2 113.1 113.4 113.8 114.0 114.8 114.8 115.3 
56151 Travel AGENCIOS.......0.-rserersersereenerenecseeneneeneaneneeneeneneeneeneneaneasenses 99.0 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 97.4 96.1 95.4 94.8 96.9 
BSUZA)), “SEARGHENSBCVICES. «5.05 dass carczvesaevarssscosucntanavsedwinveaeahseaetanensashoueich } 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.5 100.6 101.0 100.8 101.6 100.9 101.5 


5621| Waste collection = 100.8 101.3 100.8 101.3 101.5 101.5 101 
Accommodation (December 1996=100 | a be Ses a 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) system. 
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42. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
——————————— ——————__. 
index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Finished goods 

BE OM roecetnaascorcenraepirpectsrexeee cr ciais scsetiateonaseas teetmncrscos csv 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
OOS wescreraasstrscivarctacorse erence cesses tose seeveinos eeseccrsne eal 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 
Energy... 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
GUNG eects cisanesachtsssssssessciesansne siacs sss oveceeeec 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

components 

WOtal ercccrterntss- terete ties ce mternere etree rare 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 133.7 
Foods 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 134.4 
ENGI OY necnecrnene nee ceresncvorcraesca oss sod 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 111.9 
COM laercsterecacres Cran conscce sett ectssassessverestttaserstPrcare eon, 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 138.5 

Crude materials for further processing 
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43. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 


SITC =e 2003 [ 2004 
indust 
Rev. 3 | i! Oct. | Nov. | Dec.~| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
0] Food and live amimals............cccccccceceeeesesseereeeeenenseens 112.2] 115.2] 1165] 117.0] 119.9] 122.7] 126.1 126.7| 123.9) 119.8) 116.5) 117.8] 1185 
01} Meat and meat preparations. ..| 123.5] 125.6] 123.0] 122.8) 125.0] 127.1 127.6} 1277) 127.3) 123.0), 126A 124.6 | 125.9 
04} Cereals and cereal preparatiOns.........c.ecsececeeeseeseeeeees 419.4] 1256] 130.8) 131.6] 135.2] 139.6] 147.7] 146.0] 141.2] 128.0] 1206] 122.0) 115.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 103.2 102.8 103.2 103.1 108.4 110.1 109.5 113.3 111.1 110.0 113.2 120.2 131.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............sseesee4 T11:2)| 1463) 1169 | 1202) 1223) 12910) 132:8)) 13230)" 125-7 | 13251 197.9 |) TIGA 117.8 
22| Oilseeds and OleaGiNOUS frUitS...............ecececeseseesceeereeees 136.7] 150.9} 152.5] 157.2} 160.9) 181.6} 197.1 199.0| 1685] 184.5] 117.4} 125.1 109.1 
DA (COriahd WOO ears cavsvsctssonsteenscesccervedarscessnzsrecinenneneeevevae 92.0 92.5 93.7 94.5 95.6 96.5 97.6 98.2 98.3 98.9 98.8 99.1 98.6 
25| Pulp and waste paper..... 90.8 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.5 94.2 98.8] 100.4} 100.8} 100.1 99.5 98.7 98.6 
26] Textile fibers and their WAStC.............:cecceceeeseseseeneeeeneeed 121.4| 1285] 121.2] 123.7] 1222] 121.9] 1159] 114.9] 108.7] 102.9] 101.1 102.1 100.1 
28 Metalliferous ores and Metal SCraP...........sceceeerereeereeeee 121.1 129.6 136.6 148.9 156.8 171.4 176.2 170.6 167.5 190.2 183.0 WTS 187.9 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 108.2} 106.3) 110.7] 120.5] 119.3] 123.0} 123.2} 135.1 131.8] 137.5] 139.3] 1412] 156.1 
32} . Coal, Coke, and OriGueRes.. iscee-cecfensstasansieeccerasssenacagnit A116 Satine hteo - - - - - - - - - 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 104.1 101.2} 1062] 116.8] 114.7] 120.1 119.8} 135.0] 129.7] 134.5] 136.2] 138.0] 156.8 


5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .........0::esceeeeeene 100.7] 100.9] 101.4} 102.9| 104.0} 1049] 1055] 1056] 1058] 107.0} 1087} 1096] 111.9 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:.::ese-4 105.9} 106.5] 105.8] 105.4} 105.3] 105.5} 105.7} 105.7) 105.8) 107.9| 108.1 108.0 | 107.8 
Co) Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.9 99.4 100.1 104.3 104.2 104.3 104.1 104.4 104.3 104.1 105.0 105.5 106.0 
57| Plastics in primary fOr ...........ccccsssescsserscesseceecseereseenees 95.5 95.8 96.5 98.3} 100.9} 102.1 102.2} 1029] 1032] 1048; 107.5} 109.6) 113.6 


98.3 97.1 97.2 96.8 972 97.4 96.9 96.7 96.5 972 97.2 97.5 97.9 
102.4] 1025] 1026] 105.0] 105.2} 104.8] 1048} 1048) 1049| 1046] 106.3) 105.5} 105.1 


58| Plastics in nonprimary forms. 
59) Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.3} 100.7} 100.8; 101.7} 103.0} 104.1 105.6} 106.6} 107.0} 1085} 109.6) 1105] 111.1 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .....cccccccscee ceesseeeessereesesees 109.2 109.5 109.9 110.4 110.9 110.4 110.9 110.8 111.2 111.8 112.0 111.2 TAS: 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper. pulp, 
ANGIDADSHDOAIG. - occ-< «atraicacterrecaay racccsasusntanecencaceccccks 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.9 98.7 99.0 99.2| 101.2| 101.9] 102.7] 103.8 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.5 99.9 99.9} 100.2} 100.5) 100.5 
68] Nonferrous metals..........-.-:00+ 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.9 90.9 94.1 98.1 97.6 95.4 95.4 96.7 98.5 99.2 


97.7 97.7 97.8 97:9 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.2 98.2 98.3 98.6 
--| 107.9] 1085] 108.7 | 109.3) 109.4} 109.4) 108.7| 1087); 1087} 1089); 109.0} 109.0] 109.6 
103.1 103.3} 103.4} 103.9) 1040); 1042) 105.1 105.4 | 105.4} 105.7} 105.9) 106.1 107.2 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 
74| Genera! industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANG MACHING DAMS re vnscececearssevescexecaccoccwsccecrcecaccsseacecestea 102.6 | 102.8} 102.8) 103.3} 103.5] 104.0} 104.5] 1048] 1049{ 1052] 105.3] 105.3] 106.3 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. ss 87.9 88.0 88.6 87.7 88.2 88.4 88.8 88.6 87.2 86.6 86.4 86.2 85.9 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipment..............e 92.8 92.2 92.0 92.6 92.5 92.4 92.2 92.0 91.8 91.5 90.7 90.7 90.5 

77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... e 88.6 88:2 88.1 88.0 88.3 88.6 88.5 88.6 88.2 88.3 88.2 88.2 88.6 

78 PIII VOTING S occa ca ca siunonepescaenscsucinsnvesucexcrsnevexecenmiacnssoon 101.5 101.6 101.5 101.7 101.9 101.9 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.5 102.5 102.8 102.8 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatus..............ccccesecceeecseeseecees 102.1 102.3 | 102.3} 102.2 102.3} 102.3} 1022} 102.1 102.0 101.7 101.9 101.8} 102.2 
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44. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
a | nnn 
SITC 2003 2004 
Rev. 3 onan Oct. | N cael 2 Feb. | Mar. | A ] s O 
Z [vr Ov eC. jan e jar. if Ma June | Jul A t. ct 
alk p y | June | July | Aug. | Sep 
0| Food and live animals.........--sscecsscescesceceesecsesseseceeees 100.3] 100.0] 101.0} 102.2] 104.7] 105.4| 106.4] 1061] 1069| 107.4] 107.4] 1092] 109.9 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
03| Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates................cccccceceessesesesseeeseneestece 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.2 80.0 83.3 85.1 84.1 84.1 86.1 86.9 86.1 85.4 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


RN OLOOT Meetecnnss cancateracescecsteetr tstennccseceteaavercesedmnssoses 95.5 93.1 96.0) 100.1} 101.9} 101.7] 103.6] 1024] 107.0} 102.7} 103.3; 105.6] 104.5 

1| Beverages and tobacco. 104.3] 1044 | 1044] 104.7} 105.0) 105.3] 1053} 105.4; 105.3} 105.9] 106.1 106.2 | 106.5 
AD BOVOraQeS =. «c-as--ceszeccsrevs sscneceaucsoenesoke-deubatyosnerbpesbeooeoce 104.2}; 1042) 1043] 1049} 105.2) 1055] 1055} 105.7) 105.6] 106.4} 106.6] 106.7] 106.9 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.................scc0e4 104.2} 104.5] 107.9} 109.5] 114.1] 120.0] 122.9) 127.3} 125.8] 125.7] 134.1] 135.1] 124.9 


24 COL ANG WOO ee rscnyasesavecssvacipsoussexetensscpseavorctedstateeneteces 106.2 103.2 108.0 108.9 115.7 123.3 127.8 139.0 136.1 132.1 149.0 151.1 125.8 
25 Pulp and waste paper................ Z 


28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap...... 


29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. ...............4 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.3 102.1 98.0 101.2 97.6 98.7 96.9 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 101.3) 103.3} 108.2) 117.3] 117.7} 120.8) 121.1 131.6} 131.5] 1383.9) 144.1 146.1 160.9 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 100.1 102.3] 106.9} 114.0] 1145] 120.0) 120.3) 131.5} 130.0) 133.0] 144.6) 148.7] 165.5 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured...............esceseseseseeesenees 106.2 106.6 113.9 138.0 137.1 122.9 123.3 129.5 140.0 134.8 136.3 122.0 121.1 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1... ..........ssssseseeeseed 100.2} 100.8) 101.1] 103.0} 103.4] 103.8) 103.5] 103.5} 103.8] 104.6} 105.1] 105.7} 106.3 
52 INOFGANIC: CHEMICALS... ......0.scosecorecssesneconensesessseceressesspensess 108.8 111.9 114.0 119.3 120.6 120.5 115.9 117.5 119.8 122.2 124.0 124.4 125.1 


53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 


55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.3 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.5 93.5 96.4 93.4 93.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms............cccsecceseeeesereeees 105.6 | 105.6} 105.5) 104.4] 1052| 106.9] 105.5} 105.8) 104.6] 107.8} 1084) 109.2| 109.7 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms. 101.7 101.7 101.8 102.1 102.4 102.9 102.9 102.9 102.3 103.0 103.3 103.6 104.0 
59 Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. ........ccceeeeeeeees 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 94.9 95.8 95.4 95.1 95.2 94.7 94.1 94.5 94.9 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.9} 101.4] 103.6} 105.6; 106.9} 106.1 106.1 107.5 | 108.7} 108.6 
62} Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. ...........scecesceccseseseesesessseeeed 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.7 99.9} 100.0) 100.5} 100.5} 100.8] 100.8] 101.0 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, ‘ 
ANG DADE DOAN Oiorecsscencarcesccseresceecencuresovapersensereecess 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5 95.0 94.8 95.5 95.5 96.4 96.8 97.9 98.6 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. 20.2.2... 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.9 99.0 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3} 100.2) 100.3; 100.6 
68| Nonferrous metals. 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.3 97.0} 102.6); 105.8] 106.1 101.6 | 102.3} 105.2) 105.7] 106.5 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.0.8. ......ccccsscceseesceeeseeseseeeeees 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.7} 100.3; 101.1 102.3] 102.4} 102.4] 102.7] 103.3) 103.9} 104.1 
7| Machinery and transport equipment.............cccsereeeees 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.0 95.0 95.0 95.0 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... J 102.4] 103.3] 103.6 104.9 | 106.4 106.7 106.5} 106.7} 106.6} 107.2 107.6 | 107.5} 107.8 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
EQNGIMACHING | DANS ceccecacneveaccececeuesesecceesene 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment 
78 Road vehicles. 


85 OOWOAN i. ccc sscsresy-euavece 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANC OPMICAlI GOODS HINO: S lr secettsstecasnciaveccscsesencessesesrtctest J 99.3 99.8 99.9 99.9} 100.3 | 100.0 99.4 99.3 99.0 98.2 98.2 98.2 98.2 
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45. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
G 2003 2004 
ategory =n al aie 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
= tics i= — soa | aie 

ALL Seer eT kh, el 100.0! 100.5} 100.8] 101.5] 102.2} 103.0] 103.7} 104.1 | 103.4] 103.9] 103.4| 103.8} 104.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........cescssesesereeeeeees 117.2| 121.4] 122.4] 123.1] 125.6] 130.5] 1348] 135.6] 129.1] 128.0) 1165) 1188] 117.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 118.4] 1228) 123.8] 1246] 127.2] 132.4] 137.0] 138.0] 131.1] 129.9] 117.0} 119.2} 117.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.6} 107.5} 1085] 109.5] 110.7] 112.1 | 113.4] 112.7) 110.7) 110.1} 111.6] 114.4] 116.8 
Industrial supplies and materials.............:ccceseeeeeee4 101.0] 101.7] 102.5] 105.1] 106.4} 108.1} 109.1 | 110.2} 109.9} 112.0] 113.1 | 113.8) 116.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........). 113.3] 119.0} 117.5] 1186] 1166] 117.2] 114.8] 113.7] 110.7| 109.0} 108.4) 109.4] 108.7 
FusisandllUubriGalitS cnsrcuttresceccessottas.cttareedeerevest|) | @OLGO 96.4 99.0| 106.1 | 1065} 1089] 109.6] 117.5] 114.9] 118.6 | 120.4} 120.8) 131.1 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................+ 101.1 101.7} 102.5] 104.7] 106.4] 108.1 | 109.4] 109.9} 110.0} 112.4] 113.5} 1143] 116.4 
Selected building materials..........c:cceecseseeeeeee ed 98.8 99.1 99.5 98.7| 100.9} 102.3} 103.4} 103.9] 103.4) 102.8] 103.3 | 104.0/ 103.8 
Capital 'goods:ipesesomeenconttanest ser cosseeenaenecs ovenetereces 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 101.7 | 101.7} 101.7] 102.0] 101.9} 102.0} 101.7} 101.7) 102.0} 102.2} 102.3) 102.3) 103.1 
Nonelectrical Machinery...........ccsssesesseesereecenes 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.3 94.5 94.6 94.6 94.1 94.0 94.0 94.0 94.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+4 101.9] 101.9] 101.8] 101.9} 102.0) 101.9| 102.2 | 102.3} 102.3 | 102.4} 102.6] 102.6] 102.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................04 99.8 100.0 99.9} 100.2] 100.1 | 100.2} 100.4} 100.5} 100.4} 100.9| 101.1 101.0} 100.9 
Nondurables, manufactured... ; 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.9 99.9 99.9} 100.1 | 100.1} 100.0; 100.8} 101.0; 101.0} 101.0 
Durables, manufactured..........sscscccccsssseeeeeeeeed 100.3} 100.3} 100.3] 100.1 | 100.0} 100.1 | 100.5 | 100.6 | 100.7} 100.8; 101.0} 100.9| 100.6 
Agricultural COmMMOditieS............:.ceseeeeeseseeeeeaeeeees 117.5 | 122.2] 122.7 | 123.5] 125.3] 129.7°| 133.0] 133.7} 127.4] 126.1] 1155) 1175) 1160 
Nonagricultural commodities 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8 | 100.4] 100.9} 101.4} 101.7| 101.5 | 102.2} 1026 | 102.8] 103.8 
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46. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
a  ....... 
2003 2004 
Category - 
Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
“if 
ALE COMMODITIES S taerex ex cnceactosestecacsossseccevessecesssnexd 96.3 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4) 100.2; 100.4) 101.9} 101.7] 102.1 103.5 | 104.0} 105.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............:scsseseereenees { 101.9} 102.4} 103.2} 103.7} 105.3} 105.9] 107.2| 1068] 106.9] 107.55} 107.3] 108.7| 108.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 109.0} 109.7} 110.9} 112.0] 113.4] 113.0] 1142] 114.0] 1143] 1145] 114.0) 1164) 115.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 86.3 86.0 86.0 85.1 87.2 90.1 91.7 90.6 90.3 91.8 92.3 91.5 90.9 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cccccccee ees 99:5 | 100.7 103.6 108.5 110.0 112.7] 113.9 119.7] 119.3 120.6 126.4 128.1 134.4 
FUCIS and IUDMCANIS: face sscsccecsscestucccsenctrasvosceecee sey 10051 102.0} 107.2} 1165] 117.0} 120.2} 120.6] 131.0] 1309] 133.2} 143.2| 145.4] 160.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products................... 98.8 100.9} 106.0 113.7 114.3 120.1 119.9 131.2 129.7 | 132.7 144.2 148.3 165.6 
Paper and paper base StockS............:ccccecccssesseseeeee] 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.1 94.2 95.6 96.8 98.2 99.0 100.0 100.4 101.2 100.8 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials...........cscseeeeeeeeee] 103.4] 104.2} 104.4] 104.7] 104.8} 105.4} 105.1 105.4} 106.0} 106.5} 107.7] 107.9) 108.5 
Selected building materials.............:.ccceesceseeeeeees 109.5 | 108.1 108.0} 106.8} 113.7} 118.4} 120.2} 123.6} 120.5} 117.6] 1240] 125.6] 115.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 94.4 96.4 99.2} 104.5) 109.5) 1149] 121.7] 126.2} 124.4] 126.1 129.2 | 132.3 | 133.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. HN RY Are 98.1 98.2 98.5 99:2 99.3 99.3 99.1 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.6 
GapitaligoOds.. tcemcnacneesuectata xiiadiac se sceseses\ env ee ; 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.6 92.6 92.2 92.2 92.1 92.0 91.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 97.9 97.8 97.2 97.1 97.0 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.2 
Nonelectrical machinery..........:ccscsseeeneeeeeed 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.2 91.2 90.6 90.5 90.1 90.0 89.9 89.8 89.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 101.2 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.7 101.8 102.0 102.0 102.2 102.3 102.5 102.6 103.0 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.4 98.4 
Nondurables, manufactured...........:csecseeseeseeeeeees 99.8} 100.0} 100.1 101.1 101.2 | 101.3) 101.1 101.0} 100.9} 101.0} 100.9} 100.8] 100.8 
Durables, manufactured.............:..ccsseeccesssessseeeed 96.1 96.2 96.2 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.0 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.9 96.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 95.8 95.8 96.2 95.9 96.2 96.4 96.4 97.3 96.8 97.4 97.9 97.9 97.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Productivity Data 


47. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100, unless indicated otherwise] 


2002 2003 2004 
Category = azz 
Sept. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
r i 

Alr:trelght (MDOuUNd)s.-eeedeocccsahsccteasbeesaeceveenecasesceehceansd 100.3 109.4 112.5 116.6 118.7 
Air freight (outbound) 97.3 95.4 95.5 99.0 100.7 
Inbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100).......... - 106.1 110.1 

114.2 114.2 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Outbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100))... 
Ocean liner freight (inbound)... SRE encec tea es ee 
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48. indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 2001 2002 2003 2004 
Ml IV l It Ml IV ! i iW IV I iT] iT 
sree Mh oe eee | 4 
Business 
Output per hour of all PersOnS...........:cccsccscsceseeseseeeeseees 118.8 | 120.9| 122.7] 123.2) 124.7) 125.0] 126.2) 1286] 131.2) 132.0) 133.3] 134.2] 135.0 
Compensation per hour................cecseeeseeseesees 140.4} 141.5 143.2 144.4] 145.0 145.5 | 147.4] 149.6 151.7 153.2 154.2 155.9 157.3 
Real compensation per hour 113.2 114.2 115.2 115.2] 115.0 114.8} 115.3 116.8 | 117.7] 118.7} 1184] 1183] 118.9 
Unit labor costs................ 118.2 | 117.0) 116.7] 117.2) 116.3) 1163) 1168] 1164] 1156] 116.0) 115.7) 116.1 116.6 
Unit nonlabor payments. Beal tO) 1 Sit 113.4] 113.6] 115.7] 1168] 117.7] 119.0) 120.8) 120.7] 122.9] 1248) 124.8 
implicit price: deflator ficcc:..scessacccs.cesassscoasecere scare. 115:2)| 115.6) )) 115;5 |) 195:9)|-=1164 AIG:S3)|) Aitivad 117.3} 117.5) 9117.8) 118.4) 119.4) 119:6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........ceceesesseeseeseeeeneeee 118.5} 120.4] 122.4) 122.8) 124.1 124.6 | 125.8} 127.8} 130.6] 131.7} 132.8|) 134.1 134.7 
Compensation per hour .| 139.6 140.7 142.6 143.8 144.3 144.7 146.6 148.7 150.9 152.5 153.3 155.2 156.5 
Real compensation per hour..............sssccseeceeneeceeeees 112.5 113.5 114.7 114.7] 1144) 1143) 114.7 116.1 117.1 118.2 V7 Fe] 07.85) Set S:3 
Unitlabor COStS oie aies terasnensternvenseccvterecwacrsocrserpassceres| edie)! 16.0.) 116.4)/ 147.1 116.2 | 116.1 116.6] 1163] 1155] 115.9] 115.4) 115.7] 116.2 
Unit nonlabor payments Sol a) 114.7 115.1 115.4 Lge? 118.9 | 119.6 120.4 122.3 121.9 124.3 126.1 126.6 
Implicit: priC@ GO Alot ec eocacea cn cap occo cette nenccoeeeodsesredgas 115.6 116.0] 116.0] 1165] 1168) 117.2) 117.7) 117.8] 118.0] 118.1 118.7 | 119.6] 120.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.............:cescesseseeseeeeeed 123.0 123.9 | 126.3} 127.9| 129.2 130.2 131.3) 134.1 137.2 138.9} 138.9] 140.1 141.5 
Compensation per NOUM...............-sccceesceeeesceecsseerees 137.9 | 139.3] 139.9] 141.3} 142.1 142.9| 144.1 146.3 | 148.5] 150.0 150.9} 152.9 154.4 
Real compensation per NOur...........2...:0eessseeeeeseeeeeee 111.1 11225) TAG) AAI 27 |) 28 A272) 142s TSS Gone titooule nos 116.7 
Total unit costs 112.8) 113.4) 111.6) 111.2} 110.7] 110.4] 110.7] 109.7} 109.0] 108.7] 108.8} 109.4} 109.4 

Unit labor costs 112.1 112.4 |1,110.8| 110.5] 110.0] 109.7] 109.8) 109.1 108.2] 108.0} 1086} 109.2} 109.1 

Unit nonlabor costs 114.7} 116.2} 114.0) 112.9] 112.7] 112.3] 113.2) 111.4) 111.1 110.5] 109.5} 109.9] 110.3 
Unit profits. | 79.4 75.8 89.1 94.7 95.7 | 101.8 99.2} 111.0} 118.7} 123.2) 128.1 134.3 | 134.6 
UR NONIADOM DAVMONIS: cnc-n es. nccesececnetercrarcrennevacacad 105.2 105.4} 107.4} 108.1 108.2| 109.5] 1094] 111.3] 113.1 113.9} 1145} 116.4] 116.8 
tmplicit price doflalornn. <ascssscauas sc-coserasensscovoesctaarer 109.8 | 110.1 109.6 | 109.7} 109.4} 109.6] 109.7] 109.8} 109.9} 110.0} 110.6] 111.6) 111.7 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of alll PErSONS.............cccescesesceseseeeeeeeeeee 136.9} 140.4} 143.8} 145.7] 147.8| 148.8] 151.0] 152.1 155.9] 157.2} 158.3] 161.5} 163.2 
Compensation per hour... 137.3 | 139.4) 144.1 147.0| 148.6] 149.9] 155.7] 158.5] 161.6) 163.9) 162.2) 163.7 | 165.5 
Real compensation per hou! 124.3 125.0 
Unit labor costs 101.4 | 101.4 
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49. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100] 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 ie 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business ; 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............0ccceessesseeseeees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 102.2 105.0 107.7 
Output per unit of capital Services...............seeceeeeeee 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7! 100.4 99.8} 100.3 99.3 98.2 
88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4) 101.2} 102.5) 103.4 
59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 105.2} 110.5} 115.7 
HA OV ITU recess: scncenceas ctsceectestnnsscscocuctssarerctsaras actrfecers 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 103.5} 106.1 109.0 
Capital services.. 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0} 104.9} 111.3} 117.9 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3 104.0 107.9 110.9 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS..........:ccseseeeeeeeteeeeees 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9 105.8 109.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONs...............ccseeceseeeeeeened 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5| 102.0; 104.7! 107.1 
Output per unit of capital services 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0; 100.4) 100.0} 100.0 99.0 97.6 
Multifactor Jibei 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6; 101.0) 102.2} 102.9 
Output... aeNeveccsrdentes 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8] 105.1 110.5} 115.7 
Inputs: 
abort puts. cressirecstsesescecesvcueskcanervieacteesinanceseereaeed 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 103.6) 106.4; 109.5 
Capital services.. a Ras acsnesrereces 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8] 105.1 111.7) 118.5 
Combined units of labor and ‘capital input Sapvenseeeoranas 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2 104.1 108.1 112.4 
Capital per hour of all persONs...............:seeseeseseeeeeneed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 101.9 105.8 109.7 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................-cseecceeeeeees 4 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5} 103.8 108.9; 114.0 
Output per unit of capital services.................c:cseeees 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7 100.6 101.4 101.7 101.7 
Multifactor productivity:.<.-c.-c<ccrevescceseerszsccssccecteosea 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2} 103.1 105.7; 108.7 
OUD Utirerccrecrne-cccetectee tsccase conchae csermeicvashrasevuateaereocer 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9} 105.6} 110.5} 114.7 
Inputs: 
Hours Offalll persOnS inet .stc-c.-s0e cs csccssecrsercsaveroevosgevovsartad 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9) 100.4; 101.7} 101.5) 100.7 
Capital services..... < 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 104.1 108.7 112.8 
Energy... Eosapetsetataseiascuarssnxctegeed-socen tenes 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9) 102.3 97.5} 100.6; 102.9 
Nonenergy materials. Rao sneR Cao Hea eOOSAR TED 63.9 77.5 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9} 107.5) 107.9 
Purchased business services.. 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4; 103.9} 103.1 105.4 


Combined units of all factor inputs... 
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2000 


111.0 

96.6 
105.0 
120.4 


110.1 
124.5 
114.7 
114.8 


110.3 

95.9 
104.4 
120.2 


110.6 
125.4 
115.2 
115.0 


118.3 
101.0 
111.3 
117.4 


99.2 
116.2 
104.3 
106.9 
106.5 


2001 


112.4 

92.8 
103.9 
120.2 


109.5 
129.6 
115.7 
121.1 


111.6 

92.0 
103.3 
120.1 


110.1 
130.5 
116.3 
121.3 


119.7 

95.1 
110.3 
112.1 


99.6 
117.9 
98.9 
105.5 
o7.7 


59. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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[1992 = 100] 
fp Pg 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 2002 | 2003 
* 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONS............ccccccsceseeeseeeeeseeres 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4 101.7 104.5 106.5 109.3 112.4 115.7 118.3 124.0 129.6 
Compensation per hour........ 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5} 106.0} 109.5) 113.0 119.7) 125.4) 134.2} 139.7 147.8) 147.9 
Real compensation per hour. 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5 100.5 105.0 107.8 111.6 113.0 113.7 115.1 
Whitilaboncostsiat- secesreeet oon 28.4 35.6 68.4 95.9) 104.3} 104.8; 106.1 109.5] 111.6] 116.0) 118.1 115.2 114.1 
UnitinonlaborpaymentSssec-cest .-h-ce esos. cere ean 24.9 31.5 61.3 93.9; 108.2} 111.9} 113.9} 109.9) 109.2} 107.2) 109.5} 117.0 123.0 
implicit’ price: deflators.<--.<<tc.<arc-ssc>seecveat.cccststuteve cess 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7}. 107.4) 109.0) 109.7} 110.7} 112.7} 114.9] 115.8} 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............:.ceccceescereeecsseeseees 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4 102.1 104.7 106.4 109.2 112.2 115.3 117.8 123.6 129.1 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3} 106.0} 109.4) 112.8) 119.4, 1249} 133.7] 138.9) 142.1 147.0 
Real compensation per hour.. 63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4; 100.3) 104.7) 107.3) 111.2 112.4) 113.2) 114.4 
Unit labor costs... aah 27.9 34.9 67.5 95.6} 103.8} 104.5} 106.0 109.3) 111.3) 116.0} 118.0 115.0) 113.9 
Unitinonlabor payMents sn .cpe.cus<creecsonereeanccaravesancs ses 24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6; 109.2} 112.1 114.6| 110.9} 110.8} 108.8) 111.1 119.0} 124.8 
Implicit priceideflatore<....5.Scnecesascpesessnupecsactaativeres st 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9} 105.8} 107.3) 109.1 109.9) 111.1 113.3] 115.4; 116.4) 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees..........ccsesesceeeeseseeseed 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5 103.4; 107.1 109.8) 112.8 116.4] 120.6 122.7 128.9 136.3 
Compensation pemhOUtscsv.cnsaccesercc axsescnkes sasnssances'4 16.1 25.6 57.0 91.0} 105.4) 108.4) 111.7) 117.9} 123.3, 131.7} 137.0) 140.1 145.9 
Real compensation per hour. 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3} 103.4) 105.9} 109.5; 110.8) 111.5) 113.5 
Total unit costs........... 26.9 35.1 68.8 95.4; 101.8; 100.9} 101.2) 103.2} 104.6} 108.0 111.2] 109.4, 107.4 
Unit labor costs...... feed 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3} 102.0} 101.2} 101.7} 104.5} 106.0 109.2 111.6] 108.6} 107.0 
Uniti nomlaborCOStS secs ecec tee cas-swess eves astevorssetevaeeess 23.0 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9} 101.0 104.8} 110.2) 111.5} 108.4 
RIE POTS 2255. srceresoss chess «cnccrnsncoceunvsaedovsbonveducansuereuvscvavaces 49.5 43.7 66.5 96.7; 136.9} 149.9} 154.4) 137.5} 129.8} 109.3 91.4) 111.4) 134.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. ‘ 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0 110.8 113.3 114.4 109.9 108.7 106.1 105.2 111.5 115.3 
Imnplicit-price: deflator cccs.cs<<cceesccwsssqocesrcecsvacoucencons 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9} 104.9} 105.3} 105.9} 106.3} 106.9} 108.1 109.5} 109.6} 109.8 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........escsscseseeeseteeeeseeaee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9} 110.1 1139] 117:9] 123!5|)) 128:2 134.2 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per hour....... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1 107.7} 109.9} 112.0 118.8) 123.8] 135.0 138.3] 143.8] 151.9 
Real compensation per hour. et 65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7; 100.5 99.8 99.7; 104.2 106.3) 112.3) 114.8) .114:5)) ai8i2 
Wit laboneostSeeaciss.sacvecsen Nvcseuy snk ivaudec cvs easnes 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6; 100.6} 100.8 97.8 98.2 
Unit nonlabor payment...........cccseceseeeceesseseseeeeeeeees 26.8 29.3 80.2} 101.1 107.6] 110.4; 110.5) 104.1 105.0 107.0! 105.8 - - 
Implicit price deflator ah am 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.5} 103.9} 105.2 104.6 101.1 101.8] 104.6] 103.9 - - 
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51. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 

NAICS Industry 2000 2002 
21 Mining) sire deges snvacescceevene-s<ceenttsaeckavateeteseredenae ced 86.0 86.8 95.2 96.2 99.6| 101.8) 101.7] 100.0} 103.4] 111.1] 109.5] 107.7} 112.3 
211 Oil and gas extraction ee 78.4 78.8 81.9 85.1 90.3 95.5 98.9| 100.0} 101.6} 107.9] 115.2] 117.4] 119.3 
212 Mining, except oil and gaS.................22ceeeeeeeeeeeed 79.3 80.0 86.8 89.9 93.0 94.0 96.0} 100.0} 104.6] 105.9} 106.8] 109.0) 111.7 
2121 GOGal MINING ais. <sesestearccoscaseccestess onsves-ne-enassue- 68.1 69.3 75.3 79.9 83.9 88.2 94.9} 100.0] 106.5} 110.3] 1158] 1144) 112.2 
2122 | Metal ore mining hy 79.9 82.7 91.7) 102.2) 104.1 98.5 95.3} 100.0} 109.5) 112.7} 1244) 131.8} 143.9 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 92.3 89.5 96.1 93.6 96.9 97.3 97.1 100.0} 101.3} 101.2 96.2 99.3) 103.8 

Utilities 

2211 Power generation and supply... ; 71.2 73.8 74.2 78.7 83.0 88.6 95.5} 100.0} 103.8} 104.1 107.0} 106.4| 102.4 

2212 | Natural gas distribUtion.............0:ccssecsseeeeeeeeeeed 71.4 72.7 75.8 79.8 82.1 89.0 96.1 | 100.0 99.1 103.1 113.1 110.0} 114.9 
Manufacturing 

3111 ATIMALTOOGE pecesestecs- treks cccotecad<cetete-acasavcenenuse 90.1 89.3 90.2 90.2 87.3 94.0 87.5| 100.0/ 109.4} 109.5] 109.7] 127.2 - 
3112 Grain and oilseed Milling...............cccccseeeeeeeee ees 89.0 91.2 91.1 93.8 94.7 99.1 91.3 100.0 107.5 114.2 112.5 117.3 - 
3113 | Sugar and confectionery products.............:..+++++ 91.0 93.8 90.5 92.5 94.0 94.3 98.2| 100.0} 104.0} 107.1 111.9] 109.9 - 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 86.4 89.7 90.7 93.8 94.9 97.1 98.2} 100.0} 106.8; 1084} 109.8] 117.0 - 
S115: al Deity: EROGUCtS 2-2. pe acreectaserescustacu snes aweesnensc essa 90.8 92.1 95.4 93.9 95.4 98.7 98.0} 100.0 99.1 94.5 96.0 96.2 - 
2116 | Animal slaughtering and processing............-...+++ 94.5 96.8} 101.5} 100.9 97.4 98.5 94.3 100.0 99.9} 100.3} 101.9] 102.7 - 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging........ 117.5 112.0 115.3 113.9 114.1 108.4 116.2 100.0 117.0 130.2 137.6 147.3 - 
3118 Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing...............0.065 92.6 92.3 95.6 96.0 96.7 99.7 97.7| 100.0} 103.8} 105.4} 105.3} 106.3 - 
ShiOetINOMertOOd PrOGUCtScesee...-ceee-cavecnsocaceact-s scovavenl 91.9 93.5 95.9| 102.8] 100.3} 101.3] 103.0} 100.0} 1069] 1088) 1102] 103.2 - 
3121 BOVGTAQOS -26<.ccsce<e sccecs ec eccecertccntntteavensersenwaves 86.5 90.1 93.8 93.2 97.7 99.6} 101.1/ 100.0 98.5 92.4 90.6 91.7 - 
3122 | Tobacco and tobacco products..............:::cecee00 81.4 77.3 79.6 73.7 89.8 97.5 99.4] 100.0 98.1 92.1 98.0] 100.0 - 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills..............-.seseseeeeeeee 73.9 74.7 80.1 84.6 87.2 92.0 98.7} 100.0} 102.2} 1046} 102.6} 110.5 - 
3132 | Fabric mills. “ae 75.0 77.7 81.5 85.0 91.9 95.8 98.0} 100.0} 103.9} 109.8) 1102; 109.1 - 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills................000000-4 81.7 80.4 83.7 86.0 87.8 84.5 85.0} 100.0} 100.6} 101.7} 104.0} 109.7 ~ 
3141 Textile furnishings Mills.............00..ccceeeeeeseeeeeees 88.2 88.6 93.0 93.7 90.1 92.5 93.3 | 100.0 99.9} 101.2; 106.8] 106.9 - 
3149 | Other textile product millsv 91.1 90.0 92.0 90.3 94.5 95.9 96.3 | 100.0 97.0; 110.4} 110.4} 105.0 - 
3151 Apparel knitting mills..........0.000.cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 85.6 88.7 93.2) 102.5} 1043] 109.5} 121.9} 100.0 96.6 | 102.0} 110.2] 108.4 - 
8152: "|'Cutand'sew apparel.......2:...2--cecs<sedesewvsewesteessed 70.1 72.0 73.1 76.6 80.5 85.5 90.5} 100.0] 104.0; 1188) 127.7] 131.7 - 
3159 100.9 97.3 98.7 99.0} 1046] 112.4] 1126] 100.0} 110.8] 1033] 1049] 114.8 - 
3161 60.8 56.6 76.7 83.1 75.9 78.6 91.5} 100.0 98.0} 101.6) 110.0} 109.7 - 
3162 FOOtWO Bi ee acs eeeic = nawacorncettacercneseoarmandeesscesest| TON 74.7 83.1 81.7 90.4 95.6 103.4 100.0 100.9 116.8 124.1 142.7 - 
3169 | Other leather products sae Oe: Si 1 OO.2 97.0 94.3 80.0 73.2 79.7} 100.0} 109.2} 100.4} 107.6} 114.1 - 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation.............2.ce00008 79.2 81.6 86.1 82.6 85.1 91.0 96.2; 100.0} 100.8; 105.4} 106.5 109.0 - 
3212 | Plywood and engineered wood products............. 102.3) 107.4] 114.7) 108.9} 105.8; 101.8; 101.2} 100.0} 105.6 99.9} 100.5] 105.0 = 
S219) Other Wood products io... case. ceneccenecedasosvocenvs 105.4} 104.7} 104.0) 103.0 99.3} 100.4} 100.8} 100.0; 101.5} 105.4] 104.0} 104.6 - 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills..................0. 88.5 88.1 92.3 92.9 97.6} 102.0 97.6} 100.0) 103.1 111.4] 115.7] 117.5 - 


3222 | Converted paper products............. 
3231 Printing and related support activities. 


90.5 93.5 93.7 96.3 97.6 97.2 98.3} 100.0] 102.7} 101.5] 101.9] 101.0 - 
96.6 95.4} 101.3} 100.1 98.3 98.8 99.6} 100.0} 100.5} 103.5} 1049) 105.6 - 


3241 Petroleum and coal products...........0.22cceceeeseeeee 76.7 75.8 78.9 84.5 85.6 90.1 94.8} 100.0} 102.1 107.8} 113.2} 112.2 - 
3251 Basic Chemicals... 4s sacaresesaceessevscrasarsessnsnstca 91.4 90.1 89.4 89.9 95.1 92.3 90.0} 100.0) 102.5] 114.7] 1184] 111.0 - 
3252 | Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers.................00008 75.8 74.7 80.6 83.8 93.5 95.9 93.3} 100.0) 105.5] 1088] 1081] 103.8 - 
3253 | Agricultural chemicals...............0 s| 84.6 81.0 81.3 85.6 87.4 90.7 92.1} 100.0 98.8 87.6 91.4 91.1 - 


3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines 


91.4 92.6 88.2 88.1 92.4 96.3 99.9} 100.0 92.9 94.6 93.4 97.4 - 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adhesives 


85.1 85.9 87.6 90.9 94.1 92.7 98.3 | 100.0 99.1 98.8 98.5} 102.1 - 


3256 | Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries........... 83.2 84.2 83.4 86.9 88.6 93.9 95.6; 100.0 96.6 91.1 99.2 102.7 - 
$259 | Other chemical products and preparations.......... 76.6 78.0 84.7 90.6 92.6 94.4 94.2} 100.0 99.4 109.2} 120.0] 111.3 - 
3261 PIBEUCE OF OCMIOIG:. cos snwcns <ccknrvicsentsbacpe eds Sasa 84.7 86.3 90.3 91.9 94.4 94.5 97.0 100.0 103.5 109.3 111.2 113.3 - 
3262 FUDD ON DrOGUOIB cccevecaavaaraxsreveysnassvevavainacasterses 83.0 83.8 84.9 90.4 90.3 92.8 94.4 100.0 100.5 101.4 103.9 104.2 - 
3271 Clay products and refractories. oak 89.2 87.5 91.5 91.9 96.6 97.4 102.6 100.0 101.3 103.5 103.6 97.6 - 
3272 Glass and QiIdss Products... cacnsccoussasssvarcosacacacs 80.0 79.1 84.3 86.1 87.5 88.8 96.5 100.0 102.7 108.6 109.7 105.2 - 
3273 | Cement and concrete products.............ccc:ce0e0es 94.8 93.7 94.8 96.5 95.0 98.2; 100.6} 100.0} 103.5) 104.1 100.4 97.1 - 


3274 Lime and gypsum products 84.1 82.7 88.5 90.1 87.8 88.8 92.4; 100.0} 113.1 102.7 97.0} 100.1 
3279 | Other nonmetallic mineral products 79.8 81.4 90.2 89.3 90.5 91.7 96.5} 100.0 98.8 95.5 95.6 96.8 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production....... 69.6 67.2 741 81.7 87.2 89.7 94.1 100.0} 101.7] 106.5} 1085] 106.7 
3312 Steel products from purchased steel.. ............... 83.8 86.4 89.9 95.9} 100.0; 100.5} 100.5} 100.0; 100.3 94.2 96.4 97.1 


3313 | Alumina and aluminum production 91.9 93.3 96.8 96.0} 100.3 96.8 95.9} 100.0} 101.1 104.3 97.8 96.9 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production sie 95.6 95.8 98.8 101.8 105.1 102.9 105.7 100.0 111.2 108.9 103.1 100.5 
3315 POURGHEG nays nazacisecrdvesvctencstaatiecesd ios 85.3 84.5 85.8 89.8 91.4 93.1 96.2 100.0 101.6 104.9 104.0 109.3 
3321 ROG INg GG Stati G vere ceorcuxesncnvsohenrsxevessacerent 88.6 86.5 91.7 94.6 93.7 94.2 97.6; 100.0) 103.7} 110.9] 121.3] 121.8 
3322 Cutlery and hand tools...............cecccscceeceseneeare 85.1 85.4 87.2 91.7 94.4 97.8 104.4 100.0 100.0 107.8 105.8 110.2 


3323 Architectural and structural metals..............cccc00e 87.8 89.1 92.5 93.4 95.1 93.9 94.2} 100.0) 101.1 101.8} 101.0] 100.7 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers... s 90.4 92.6 95.3 94.8 100.5 97.8 100.7 100.0 101.3 98.9 97.7 98.2 
3325 WTC OCR coi cess s stscdneyxensdsoeinnakionunentanscvacreenss Ad 84.4 83.8 86.9 89.6 95.7 97.3 102.6 100.0 101.0 106.5 115.8 114.6 


3326 Spring and wire PUOQQUOTS coe gsscnccneseccereesd re 85.2 88.4 90.9 95.3 91.5 99.5] 102.8}; 100.0) 111.6} 112.9] 114.6 110.6 a 
3327 Machine shops and threaded products........ s| 78.8 79.8 87.2 86.9 91.6 98.7} 100.0} 100.0 99.3 103.9 | 107.2 | 107.2 - 
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51. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 

NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
3328 Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals....... 81.6 78.1 86.9 91.9 96.5} 102.8; 102.9] 100.0) 101.7) 101.5] 105.9] 105.1 - 
3329 Other fabricated metal products...............0..0002 86.7 85.9 90.6 92.1 95.0 97.1 98.9; 100.0) 102.3} 100.2} 100.8 98.2 = 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 82.8 77.2 79.6 84.1 91.0 95.6 95.9] 100.0] 104.2 95.0} 101.0 99.5 = 
3332 Industrial MaAChINGrY.........c2-.2-2-<cescneecevsacencossee] 80.6 81.1 79.5 84.9 90.0 97.9 98.8} 100.0 94.4] 105.2] 129.7} 104.6 - 
3333 Commercial and service industry machinery........ 91.4 89.6 96.5} 101.7} 1012; 103.0] 1063] 100.0} 107.5) 1112] 101.4 94.4 - 
$334 , HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 88.8 88.2 90.8 93.8 97.3 96.6 97.8; 100.0) 106.6) 1104); 108.3) 110.8 - 
3335 Metalworking machinery................cccccceeeeeeeeeees 85.3 82.3 89.3 89.3 94.0 99.1 98.1 100.0 99.1 100.5 | 106.4 102.0 - 
3336 Turbine and power transmission equipment......... 85.1 84.6 81.2 84.8 93.3 92.1 97.9 100.0 106.4 143:3 117.4 130.2 - 
3339 Other general purpose machinery...................--] 85.9 85.2 85.1 89.8 91.5 94.6 95.1 100.0} 103.2] 105.6] 113.0} 109.4 - 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment................-. 14.3 15.8 20.6 27.9 35.9 Siis 72.6 100.0 138.6 190.3} 225.4] 237.0 - 
3342 Communications equipment....................2ceec20e 47.3 49.3 §9.3 62.1 70.1 74.6 84.3] 100.0) 102.7] 134.0] 165.5] 155.2 - 
3343 Audio and video equipment...................s0000+ 75.5 82.8 92.4 98.8} 1085] 140.0} 104.7| 100.0} 103.1 116.2) 123.3) 126.3 - 
3344 Semiconductors and electronic components........ 21.4 24.5 29.6 34.1 43.1 63.4 81.8 100.0 125.2 174.5 233.3 231.6 - 
3345 Electronic instruments: .....--...0..<:can:dcsneseecaasecaae 76.0 80.5 83.1 85.8 88.8 96.8 97:7 | 100:0)|~ 101.37)" 1053} 114.3) 116.1 - 
3346 Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 86.6 91:2 93.0 96.8 106.1 106.7 103.8 100.0 105.4 106.8 104.0 98.6 - 
3351 Electric lighting equipment 87.3 88.5 93.6 90.8 94.5 92.2 95.6] 100.0} 103.8} 102.5} 101.9] 105.4 - 
3352 Household appliances...... 76.4 76.4 82.4 88.9 95.0 92.7 93.1 100.0} 105.1 104.3} 117.5) 122.6 - 
3353 Electrical equipment................2..-sssseeesee 73.6 72.7 78.9 85.8 89.0 98.1 100.2 | 100.0 99.8 98.9} 100.6} 101.0 - 
3359 Other electrical equipment and components........ 75.3 74.2 81.6 86.8 89.4 92.0 96.0 100.0 105.5 1148 120.5 113.5 - 
3361 MOION: VOICES: nat cacespecseese ome ence eee mere oss ese 86.0 82.4 91.2 89.8 90.3 88.6 91.0} 100.0) 113.3] 123.3] 110.4) 108.7 - 
3362 Motor vehicle bodies and trailers...................0666 75.8 71.8 88.3 96.3 977 97.3 98.4 100.0} 102.7} 103.1 98.4 99.4 - 
3363 Motor, Vehicle \PartSi.<ccssssvacss-scnscsesescse23etcoecnes 75.7 74.5 82.4 88.5 91.8 92.3 93.1 100.0} 104.8} 110.4} 112.7} 114.8 - 
3364 Aerospace products and parts. a 87.7 92.1 94.1 98.2 93.8 93.7 98.1 100.0 118.5 118.0 101.0 114.7 - 
3365 Railroadirolling)stockes. << <.-0 2 -cere--s-e- terceeess see 77.2 80.0 81.1 82.3 83.1 82.0 80.9} 100.0] 102.9) 116.0] 117.7] 124.7 - 
3366 Shipiand Doat DUNGING sss. 0.sscsso-encesvsersrseseewscensed 99.6 92.6 98.5} 101.3 99.0 93.1 94.1 100.0} 100.3; 112.2} 120.1 119.8 - 
3369 Other transportation equipment.................:.04 62.6 62.0 88.4 99.8 93.4 93.1 99.8 100.0 110.8 113.3 130.9 146.9 - 
3371 Household and institutional furniture. . 87.6 88.2 92.9 93.8 94.1 97.1 99.5 100.0 102.7 103.7 102.5 106.1 - 
3372 Office furniture and fixtures........... 80.8 78.8 86.2 87.9 83.4 84.3 85.6 | 100.0} 100.1 98.5 | 100.2 97.1 - 
3379 Other furniture-related products.. “e 88.1 88.6 88.4 90.5 93.6 94.5 96.7} 100.0]; 107.2) 102.5] 100.1 105.3 - 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies....................06 81.2 83.1 88.1 91.1 90.8 95.0; 100.0} 100.0} 108.9} 109.6} 114.2 119.0 - 
3399 Other miscellaneous manufacturing................++ 90.1 90.6 90.0 92.3 93.0 96.0 99.6 100.0} 101.9 105.2 112.9 110.9 - 

Wholesale trade 
42 Wholesale trade: tas cccnsscs<scctccavsersnsesteseeeecs sess 778 79.1 86.2 89.5 91.3 93.3 96.2} 100.0) 104.4) 110.9) 114.1 117.1 123.6 
423 DuirableigoOdSi: sac acceiseca tenets ves<r sie: dncceseceassess 65.7 66.1 75.0 80.5 84.5 88.9 94.0} 100.0) 105.6) 115.3) 119.6) 120.3) 127.7 
4231 Motor vehicles and parts... 76.6 73.3 82.2 88.0 94.1 93.6 94.9} 100.0} 104.7) 119.8) 114.0) 114.1 121.7 
4232 Furniture and furnishings 82.4 87.2 92.0 95.8 93.3 96.8 97.0} 100.0 97.5} 100.8; 105.5} 105.4} 101.8 
4233 Lumber and construction supplies...................-. 115.0 113.2 119.6 113.9 111.9 103.6 103.0 100.0 102.9 104.8 101.7 108.6 119.2 
4234 Commercial equipment.............2...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 33.8 37.3 48.2 56.2 60.5 74.7 88.4) 100.0} 118.2] 141.1 148.9) 164.9} 189.4 
4235 Metals and minerals............22..s::seceseseceeeeeeeeeeey 101.6} 102.6] 109.1 TAAE7A ION 101.2} 102.7} 100.0} 102.4 96.0 99.2} 102.2} 102.2 
4236 Electric goods sae 46:8 47.6 51.4 59.1 68.2 79.3 87.8; 100.0} 105.9} 1262} 151.7} 148.1 161.2 
4237 | Hardware and pluMDING...............2.eceeeeeeeeeeee eee 88.8 86.5 95.6 94.3 101.3 98.0 99.1 100.0 103.5 107.8 111.1 102.6 107.9 
4238 Machinery and supplies.................cceeeeeeeeee eee ed 78.9 74.2 79.7 84.3 85.4 89.7 93.9] 100.0} 104.2) 101.4) 104.1 102.7} 100.2 
4239 Miscellaneous durable goods..................22eeeeee| 89.5 96.6} 112.1 113.2} 106.1 99.2; 101.0] 100.0} 101.8) 1126] 116.7) 116.1 125.5 
424 INONGUADIG GOOUS i cirecece cc .cs seececsmetscceueeocseere=s 98.4 99.8} 103.2] 103.0) 101.8 99.7 99.2; 100.0) 102.8) 104.1 103.5] 106.9] 112.6 
4241 Paper and paper products. sas iO 85.5 96.5 97525), 1015 99.0 96.5} 100.0); 100.4) 105.5) 105.5] 109.0} 120.2 
4242 DEUGGISIS (GCOS is recangenss scene cones oe uswesssmuc ens s=sexs 81.8 86.6 91.8 89.3 92.8 95.4 98.3 100.0 99.6 101.7 96.8 101.2 116.0 
4243 Apparel and piece goods. ..................2eseseseeeeeee 103.9} 103.3} 100.1 97.7) 103.8 92.2 99.0); 100.0} 104.1 103.5} 102.7 | 102.4) 111.5 
4244 Grocery and related products..............cseeeeeeeeees 96.4 98.2 103.6} 105.1 103.3 103.0 99.8 100.0} 101.9 103.6 105.2 109.4 111.8 
4245 Farm product raw materials... 80.6 85.9 85.9 84.0 80.4 87.7 90.6 100.0 100.4 114.2 119.0 120.0 135.4 
4246 Chemicals-sirrcs ausctoosecsccee 107.3| 106.6} 112.5) 110.0) 110.5) 102.1 100.0} 100.0 99.3 98.0 95.8 93.6 96.9 
4247 Petroleum............. A 97.3]; 107.0} 118.3) 119.1 115.8} 108.7] 105.9} 100.0} 115.0] 112.0} 112.5] 116.5] 126.0 
4248 IAIGONONG DOVETAGOS: seacen cena s-eec-sevcsctacnecasxsnanesy 109.4) 111.2) 107.4} 105.6} 105.9} 1025] 1045) 100.0} 109.7} 110.1 111.0] 111.6] 117.3 
4249 Miscellaneous nondurable goods..............-.:66+++ 107.3 98.2 93.9 97.5 94.8 96.2 98.7} 100.0) 101.7 99.6} 106.2} 104.2 97.0 
425 Electronic markets and agents and brokers......... 70.7 73.6 81.5 85.9 88.0 91.1 95:7 100.0 104.6) 114.4 124.1 131.3 132.6 
42511 | Business to business electronic markets............. 70.4 726 80.3 84.8 88.3 90.5 95.3/ 100.0) 103.5] 121.7] 141.3] 169.4] 205.0 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and brokers...........-...+++ 70.8 74.0 82.3 86.8 88.4 91.8 96.1 100.0} 1048} 1105] 115.7} 114.2) 109.3 
Retail trade 

AAAS SNR OtAW TACO rec2 20. ceenoctecaseesecowsvarssectucuccasusonces 83.2 83.3 86.8 89.4 928 94.7 97.7| 100.0) 104.3) 110.3) 114.2] 117.4] 122.7 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers.. 89.7 88.3 92.6 94.0 96.9 97.0 98.8} 100.0} 102.7; 106.4} 107.2) 110.0} 109.7 
4411 Automobile dealers..............:22:sssese0++ 92.1 90.8 94.8 96.0 98.0 97.2 98.9} 100.0) 102.7) 106.4) 106.6] 109.1 106.0 
4412 Other motor vehicle dealers............-...+- ei 6910) TUL 78.3 84.1 90.2 91.0 97.7} 100.0] 105.9] 113.0} 1086} 112.6} 116.4 
4413 Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores.............. 85.0 84.0 89.1 90.6 95.4 97.9 98.3; 100.0} 105.7} 110.0} 112.0 109.3} 115.8 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores.............-. 80.7 81.1 88.1 88.3 90.4 94.1 99.4 100.0 101.7 109.6 115.7 118.5 125.1 
4421 FUT G: SHOT OS spa csnse down cae vaxnnwsasccsacvwenvesiansseves 82.1 83.5 89.0 89.0 88.9 92.5 97.8} 100.0} 102.1 108.2 114.8 | 121.1 128.6 
4422 Home furnishings stores. 78.5 776 86.8 87.2 92.1 95.9} 101.3} 100.0} 101.3} 111.4] 116.8); 115.6] 121.4 
443 Electronics and appliance stores...................006 46.0 49.2 56.9 65.5 776 89.2 95.0 100.0 122.9 152.2 177.7 199.1 240.0 
444 Building material and garden supply stores......... 81.8 80.2 84.0 88.0 93.7 93.7 97.5 | 100.0 | 106.7 112.3 113.1 115.8 119.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


51. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


International Comparison 


[1997=100] 

NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
4441 Building material and supplies dealers............... 83.2 80.7 84.7 89.1 94.8 94.8 97.6} 100.0) 107.6) 113.7} 113.8] 115.3] 119.8 
4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 74.5 175 80.2 81.5 86.9 87.0 97.1 100.0 101.2 103.5 108.2 119.4 121.2 
445 Food and beverage Stores...........0.00. ceeeeeeeseeeee 107.1 106.6} 106.9] 105.4} 104.3} 102.5) 100.3] 100.0 99.9} 103.7] 105.1 107.6 | 110.3 
4451 Grocery stores _| 106.5] 106.6] 106.7} 105.9] 104.9] 103.0) 100.8} 100.0} 100.3} 104.3) 104.9] 107.5] 110.3 
4452 Specialty food StOreS........-s..ccessseveccseviesecneseenend 122.9 115.0 111.4 107.6 104.5 101.1 95.5 100.0 95.0 99.6 105.6 110.8 114.2 
4453 | Beer, wine and liquor Stores............2:222:cceeee000+ 100.1 100.2 | 101.0 94.4 92.9 96.2} 103.1 100.0; 105.8 99.8; 111.1 110.4]. 111.8 
446 Health and personal care stores............22-.00.--+24 92.0 91.6 90.7 91.9 91.8 93.0 95.7 100.0 104.1 106.9 111.4 112.7 118.8 
447 Gasoline StAHONS,t..50-ccccscciass-sesereesecitos : 84.8 85.7 88.5 92.8 96.8 99.7 99.4} 100.0} 105.6) 1106} 1065; 109.8; 117.5 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores............ 69.5 70.5 75.3 78.9 83.3 91.2 97.9} 100.0} 105.4} 1128] 1203] 123.5] 129.0 
4481 CIOtHINGIStOLOS. 5 asccsesesscoetsgresenters<onueugnessereok a 68.9 714 77.1 79.2 81.9 90.1 97.1 100.0} 106.7) 113.3} 120.9] 125.2] 132.7 
AASO GIRSHOG StONGS i rcare crane ceccsesibeheeeCasessecesciesaisscceal 73.7 73.1 78.2 79.2 88.3 93.7) 102.4; 100.0 97.8) 104.9} 109.6; 115.8} 120.0 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores......... 68.6 64.5 65.0 eid 85.0 94.1 97.3 100.0 107.0 118.3 128.0 122.5 121.5 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores... 80.8 85.6 83.8 84.0 87.2 93.0 94.7 100.0 108.7 114.9 121.1 125.4 132.9 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores.... 1G 82.8 79.8 80.6 83.9 92.3 92.5} 100.0) 112.9} 1204] 1283] 130.4 137.9 
4512 Book, periodical, and music stores.................8+44 89.0 91.8 92.5 91.6 94.5 94.5 99.3 100.0 101.0 104.7 108.0 116.0 123.8 
452 General merchandise stores. ............:cceseeeereeeeed 75.3 79.0 83.0 88.5 90.6 92.2 96.9 100.0 105.0 113.1 119.9 124.2 130.5 
4521 Department stores...........-..:000206+ 84.0 88.3 91.6 95.0 95.1 94.7 98.4; 100.0} 100.6) 1045} 106.3} 104.0; 104.7 
4529 | Other general merchandise stores. 61.4 64.8 69.7 77.8 82.6 87.6 94.3} 100.0) 113.4} 129.8) 145.9) 162.1 IES 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers...... = 70.6 68.0 74.2 79.1 87.0 89.5 95.0} 100.0} 1083; 109.8} 111.3} 108.4] 115.6 
4531 FIONStS 5 .csatasacesasctuesshucses tanto ceavestevaeepevenv eaten foal 75.9 85.1 91.4 85.4 83.5 96.1 100.0 101.2 117.3 116.0 108.6 120.7 
4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores............ 64.6 66.3 TAs 75.8 87.5 90.9 91.8} 100.0) 113.0) 118.0) 124.1 125.1 140.3 
4533 Used merchandise storeS.........-..cce-ceeeseeeeeeeeees 84.9 83.1 89.7 88.9 87.3 90.2}. 97.4) 100.0} 1135] 109.8} 115.7] 115.0} 121.4 
4539 | Other miscellaneous store retailers... 79.6 69.2 74.7 80.5 89.7 90.5 98.0} 100.0} 105.0; 101.6 99.6 93.2 92.8 
454 NONSIOlO TetailerS.... acc.cer.h-astberseteenatecss 54.4 55.0 63.4 66.7 73.8 80.9 91.6} 100.0} 111.3} 125.4] 1428] 1469] 169.6 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses. 43.5 46.7 50.6 58.3 62.9 rar 84.4 100.0 118.2 141.5 159.8 WTS 209.8 
4542 Vending machine operators.................55 E> 97.1 95.4 95.1 92.8 94.1 89.3 96.9 100.0; 114.1 118.1 127.1 110.4 113.3 
4543 Direct selling establishments...............0:eceeeeeeee 70.0 67.6 82.1 79.7 89.2 94.7| 102.2} 100.0} 96.2 96.3; 104.3] 98.7/ 110.2 

Transportation and warehousing 
481 AM trannSPOrtatOn ee <- ec- cove ceeeencenec costa eg es seecoeee 77.5 78.2 81.4 84.7 90.8 95.3 98.8) 100.0; 97.6/ 98.2 98.2 91.9) 103.2 

482111 | Line-haul railroads............ceeeeeeeee eee 69.8 75.3 82.3 85.7 88.6 92.0 98:4} 100.0} 102.1] 105.5) 1143] 121.9] 131.9 
48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance.. =: 88.5 92.4 97.5 95.6 98.1 95.4 95.7 100.0 99.1 102.0 105.5 104.2 109.4 
491 WES: POStAl SORVICO acne ar -,ecehereetiren oheosFarrscceete 96.1 95.8 96.5 99.0 98.5 98.3 °96.7; 100.0} 101.4! 1024} 1049] 106.1 107.0 

Information | 

5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers......... 97.4 96.1 95.8 95.3 93.0 93.5 92.7 100.0 104.5 108.5 110.1 106.4 108.1 

5112 Software publishers. cc.<.s5-:-vesss<cacarnaerdsessnovsinev 28.6 30.6 42.7 51.7 64.6 73.0 88.0} 100.0} 115.9} 113.0) 1039] 101.9) 106.7 
51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition..................+. 109.4 108.9 104.1 104.6 103.4 99.9 100.0 100.0 99.9 102.0 106.5 104.7 104.4 

5151 Radio and television broadcasting...........-...0.++ 96.1 97.8 102.8 101.4 106.0 106.1 104.1} 100.0 | 99.1 99.4 98.4 94.3 100.4 

5152 | Cable and other subscription programming......... 98.8 94.3 96.0 93.6 92.0 94.4 93.7}; 100.0] -129.3| 1932] 185.7} 125.3] 131.4 

5171 Wired telecommunications carriers......... 64.8 68.4 74.5 79.7 85.1 90.6; 97.5| 100.0} 1055] 1127} 119.9) 121.0] 130.6 

5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers... pel a 7AsH} 73.8 85.6 94.8 97.1 98.3} 103.0} 100.0 114.2 134.3) 139.0 172.7 192.0 

5175 | Cable and other program distribution................. 99.1 94.3 95.9 93.5 91.9 94.2 93.5} 100.0 95.7 94.5 90.4 87.6 93.5 

Finance and insurance | 
52211 COMME Chal DANKINIG sis icc ecncckvsssseresesresastlaxesea=th 80.5 83.2 83.3 90.3 92.9 96.0 99.3 100.0 98.0 101.5 104.2 101.6 103.8 
Real estate and rental and leasing | 
532111 | Passenger car rental.............cseeseeeeees 89.8 97.8 104.4 106.1 107.9 101.1 108.9 100.0, 101.2 113.1 112.0 112.1 113.3 
53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing 70.7 (Qh 69.5 75.8 82.0 90.3 96.7} 100.0 93.7 97.8 95.9 93.6 91.4 
Professional, scientific, and technical services 
541213 | Tax preparation ServiCOS...........ccceceeeeesseeeeeseeees 92.4 84.7 99.5) 119.1 119.9 96.2 92.1 100.0} 105.1 99.2 91.8 78.2 92.1 

B4181 [AGVOrUGING AQONCOB sii. cccssxnerserecissscennidabeviresr] 105.0 99.7 111.9 111.3 106.8 101.4 102.1 100.0 95.8 110.1 116.6 116.7 123.9 

Accomodation and food services 

7211 Traveler accommodations. ............0.06.ceceee 82.9 85.4 92.9 93.0 97.0 99.2 100.1 100.0} 100.0} 103.6} 107.7 102.0 104.1 
722 Food services and drinking places. 102.9} 102.3] 101.7} 102.3; 100.8] 100.6 99.2; 100.0; 101.2} 101.1 103.5 | 103.7} 104.9 
7221 Full-service restaurants... 99.1 98.3 97.5 97.7 97.8 96.6 96.3} 100.0; 100.0 99.2) 100.8; 100.8} 102.0 
7222 Limited-service eating places.. 103.3} 103.3} 102.7} 105.6} 103.6] 104.7} 102.2] 100.0| 102.4] 102.5] 105.1 106.6 | 107.1 
7223 | Special 1G0d! SEIMICGS crsvededincieedsass i 107.2 106.9 106.4 103.8 101.1 99.3 97.6 100.0 102.1 106.0 111.7 108.4 108.1 
7224 Drinking places, alcoholic beverageS...........0604 125.7} 121.2} 121.5} 112.7} 102.6] 104.4| 102.4} 100.0! 100.0 99.4] 100.4 98.2| 107.2 

Other services (except public administration) 

8111 Automotive repair and maintenance................0.4 92.8 86.5 90.0 91.2 96.7 102.9 98.9} 100.0} 105.0] 106.9] 108.6 109.3 | 103.7 
81211 | Hair, nail and skin care serviceS...............c.c..0005 81.6 79.8 85.6 84.3 88.7 92.4 97.1 100.0} 102.7} 103.6} 103.0} 109.5} 104.2 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services.................. 96.1 94.3 104.7 | 100.4 103.6 100.4 97.9 100.0 103.8 100.4 94.5 93.9 90.9 

8123 Drycleaning and laundry services PA 95.6 93.2 94.9 93.8 95.9 98.8) 101.6] 100.0 105.0} 109.5} 113.7 AS | 120.2 
SILI: SENG SAM Gc .<teasee torres sasateadiinvs <ascpissatevaccs race 117.3} 115.6] 116.2] 1236] 1249] 114.7] 103.2] 100.0 99.4} 106.9} 107.6} 115.0] 133.6 

Note: Dash indicates data are not available. 
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52. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2002 2003 2004 

Country 2002 | 2003 i TT IV | i il IV 1 TT 
United States........! 5.8 6.0 5.8 57 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.6 
Canadaencniccte® 7.0 6.9 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.9 flee, 6.8 6.7 6.6 
Australiavz.:scs-:.-<024 6.4 6.1 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 5.8 Sf 5.6 
MADANssececressvessss2) 5.4 5:33 5.4 SS) 5.4 5.4 5.4 52) Sat 5.0 4.7 
FranGe.-c.tearcvuserce 8.7 9.3 8.6 8.7 8.9 9.0 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 
Germany.........0.... 8.6 9.3 8.5 8.7 8.9 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 9.2 9.9 

Italy scotia 9.1 8.8 9.2 9.1 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.7 8.6 8.6 - 
5.1 5.8 5.0 St 5.2 Se 5.6 5.8 6.2 6.6 6.8 

5.0 


1 


* Preliminary data for 2003. 


Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 


"Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at 
http://www.blis.gov/fls/home.htm. 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
also on this site. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


53. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1993 1994 | 1995 [1996 [1907 [1998 [1999 [2000 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 2002 2003 


Civilian labor force 
United:States<c sine. nen cneeepescacescrantancrsnt<ecanes 
Canada........ 
Alistr alias cts -cecs:ccscce vet Wravarusayescsevencsiacencatiee 
SPEND Nes sea ac sev os eon esau cen aee rae vac aes snes ee entas karat 


United Kingdom 


Participation rate’ 
United'Statesiones. ccna carensramnce tasers acavacexssssaaeensonecs 
GAM adattcsnreneewdatence se cceebens cacuv sus cc ccteparesameosebvenee 


Japan... 
France... 


ASTON ATY osc ose seen cays ol cated ce seoer 


MOG SHARDS cae exer sich saceeveiecevdvnsaes secexvaamiunconseas 
COOTIRGAE. cose waiteeouscce sd dnccnasycdne pou sa ce cacadeestencd weoad 
PAUSE AN lnc anas ecu geaces: seaascacwtesCanssnaseprceersteratowsner 


UIE SOG cas coepecraseeneew aise te aevvenencausvanvnrewnc 


Employment-population ratio” 
WT ALOR or aatanco-vaasnacticassmanesuewaptenakacssmaeceas a 
Canada..... 
Australia. 


Netherlands.. 
WOO: ia-cecet cus evaicescusasgsiakeepinakxe stab svatancaretans2 
RU SHOCIHGIRA OM fai. sasssaracssdensrestsanacacmneviesaxas<ton | 


Unemployed 


Unemployment rate 
United States... x 
Canada........ aa 
USUBUG: sete Carcaxesavtisty Roasts Gatley cavessevia acne 


United Kingdom 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
ss Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


129,200 
14,308 
8,613 
65,470 
24,480 
39,102 
22,570 
7,010 
4,444 
28,165 


66.3 
65.5 
63.5 
63.3 
55.4 
57.8 
47.9 
57.9 
64.5 
62.7 


120,259 
12,770 
7,699 
63,810 
21,710 
35,989 
20,270 
6,570 
4,028 
25,242 


61.7 
58.5 
56.8 
61.7 
49.1 
§3.2 
43.0 
54.2 
58.5 
56.2 


8,940 
1,539 

914 
1,660 
2,770 
3,113 
2,300 

440 

416 
2,916 


6.9 
10.8 
10.6 

2.5 
11.3 

8.0 
10.2 

6.3 

9.4 
10.4 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. 
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131,056 
14,400 
8,770 
65,780 
24,670 
39,074 
22,450 
7,150 
4,418 
28,149 


66.6 
65.2 
63.9 
63.1 
55.5 
57.4 
47.3 
58.6 
63.7 
62.6 


123,060 
13,027 
7,942 
63,860 
21,750 
35,756 
19,940 
6,660 
3,992 
25,429 


62.5 
59.0 
57.8 
61.3 
49.0 
52.6 
42.0 
54.6 
57.6 
56.5 


7,996 
1,373 

829 
1,920 
2,920 
3,318 
2,510 

490 

426 
2,716 


6.1 
9.5 
9.4 
2.9 
11.8 
8.5 
11.2 
6.9 
9.6 
9.6 


132,304 
14,517 
8,995 
65,990 
24,760 
38,980 
22,460 
7,210 
4,460 
28,157 


66.6 
64.9 
64.5 
62.9 
55.4 
57.1 
47.1 
58.8 
64.1 
62.4 


124,900 
13,271 
8,256 
63,890 
21,960 
35,780 
19,820 
6,730 
4,056 
25,718 


62.9 
59.4 
59.2 
60.9 
49.1 
52.4 
41.5 
54.9 
58.3 
57.0 


7,404 
1,246 

739 
2,100 
2,800 
3,200 
2,640 

480 

404 
2,439 


5.6 
8.6 
8.2 
3.2 
11.3 
8.2 
11.8 
6.7 
9.1 
8.7 


133,943 
14,669 
9,115 
66,450 
25,010 
39,142 
22,570 
7,300 
4,459 
28,260 


66.8 
64.7 
64.6 
63.0 
55.6 
57.1 
471 
59.2 
64.0 
62.4 


126,708 
13,380 
8,364 
64,200 
22,040 
35,637 
19,920 
6,860 
4,019 
25,964 


63.2 
59.1 
59.3 
60.9 
49.0 
52.0 
41.6 
55.7 
S77 
57.4 


7,236 
1,289 

751 
2,250 
2,970 
3,505 
2,650 

440 

440 
2,297 


5.4 
8.8 
8.2 
3.4 
11.9 
9.0 
he 
6.0 
9.9 
8.1 


136,297 
14,958 
9,204 
67,200 
25,130 
39,415 
22,680 
7,540 
4,418 
28,417 


67.1 
65.0 
64.3 
63.2 
55.5 
57.3 
47.2 
60.8 
63.3 
62.6 


129,558 
13,705 
8,444 
64,900 
22,170 
35,508 
19,990 
7,160 
3,973 
26,433 


63.8 
59.7 
59.0 
61.0 
49.0 
$1.6 
41.6 
57.8 
56.9 
58.2 


6,739 
1,252 

759 
2,300 
2,960 
3,907 
2,690 

370 

445 
1,985 


4.9 
8.4 
8.3 
3.4 
11.8 
9.9 
11.9 
4.9 
10.1 
7.0 


137,673 
15,237 
9,339 
67,240 
25,460 
39,754 
22,960 
7,620 
4,402 
28,479 


67.1 
65.4 
64.3 
62.8 
55.9 
57.7 
47.6 
61.1 
62.8 
62.5 


131,463 
14,068 
8,618 
64,450 
22,600 
36,061 
20,210 
7,320 
4,034 
26,696 


64.1 
60.4 
59.3 
60.2 
49.7 
$2.3 
41.9 
58.7 
57.6 
58.6 


6,210 
1,169 

721 
2,790 
2,870 
3,693 
2,750 

300 

368 
1,783 


4.5 
tT 
7.7 
41 
11.3 
9.3 
12.0 
3.9 
8.4 
6.3 


139,368] 142,583] 143,734 
15,536 15,789 16,027 
9,414 9,590 9,752 
67,090 66,990 66,870 
25,790 26,070 26,350 
39,375 39,302 39,459 
23,130 23,340 23,540 
7,850 8,150 8,340 
4,430 4,489 4,530 
28,769 28,930 29,053 
67.1 67.1 66.8 
65.8 65.9 66.0 
64.0 64.4 64.4 
62.4 62.0 61.6 
56.3 56.6 56.8 
56.8 56.6 56.6 
47.8 48.1 48.3 
62.6 64.5 65.8 
62.8 63.8 63.7 
62.9 62.9 62.7 
133,488| 136,891] 136,933 
14,456 14,827 14,997 
8,762 8,989 9,091 
63,920 63,790 63,470 
23,050 23,690 24,140 
36,042 36,236 36,350 
20,460 20,840 21,270 
7,600 7,910 8,130 
4,117 4,229 4,303 
27,048 27,350 27,570 
64.3 64.4 63.7 
61.3 62.1 61.9 
59.6 60.3 60.1 
59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.3 51.4 52.0 
$2.0 §2.2 52.2 
42.3 42.9 43.6 
60.6 62.6 64.2 
58.4 60.1 60.5 
59.1 59.4 59.5 
5,880 5,692 6,801 
1,080 962 1,031 
652 602 661 
3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,740 2,380 2,210 
3,333 3,065 3,110 
2,670 2,500 2,270 
250 240 210 
313 260 227 
1,721 1,580 1,483 
4.2 4.0 47 

7.0 6.1 6.4 

6.9 6.3 6.8 

47 4.8 5.1 
10.6 9.1 8.4 
8.5 7.8 7.9 
11.5 10.7 9.6 
3.2 2.9 2.5 

ta 


6.0 
For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, 


144,863 
16,475 
9,907 
66,240 
26,590 
39,413 
23,750 
8,300 
4,544 
29,288 


66.6 
66.8 
64.4 
60.8 
57.0 


56.3 
48.6 
65.0 
64.0 
62.9 


136,485 
15,325 
9,271 
62,650 
24,280 
36,018 
21,580 
8,070 
4,310 
27,768 


62.7 


62.4 
60.3 
57.5 
$2.0 
$1.5 
444 
63.2 
60.7 
59.6 


8,378 
1,150 

636 
3,590 
2,310 
3,396 
2,160 

230 

234 
1,520 


5.8 
7.0 
6.4 
5.4 
8.7 
8.6 
9.1 
2.8 
5.1 


5.2 


Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at: 
http://www. bls.gov/fis/home.htm. 


2004 


146,510 
16,819 
10,092 
66,010 
26,730 
39,276 
23,880 

8,330 
4,567 
29,490 


66.2 
67.3 
64.6 
60.3 
57.0 
56.1 
48.8 
64.6 
64.0 
62.9 


137,736 
15,660 
9,481 
62,510 
24,250 
35,615 
21,790 
8,010 
4,303 
28,011 


62.3 
63.0 
60.7 
57.1 
51.7 
50.9 
44.6 
62.1 
60.3 
59.8 


8,774 
1,159 

611 
3,500 
2,480 
3,661 
2,100 

320 

264 
1,479 


6.0 
6.9 
6.1 
5.3 
9.3 
9.3 
8.8 
3.8 
5.8 
5.0 


Table 54. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


1992 = 100 
item and country 
Output per hour 
United States........0.......000. 
Canadaricgresestaccncvere | 


Belgium.. 
Denmark.... 
France.... 
Germany. 


United Kinqdom...............445 
Output 
United)Statésia--. c.c<seencseed 
Canada cst in Meco: saeeteisesses 


Netherlands. . 
Norway... 


United Kingdom.................. 
Total hours 
United:Statesie 2... .... ce cscs 
Canada 


United Kingdom............2...08 
Hourly compensation 
(nauonal currency basis) 


Belgium.. 
Denmark 


United Kingdom...............-.. 
Unit labor costs 
(national currency basis) 
United States...................064 

Canada........ 
Japan... 


Belgium.. =i 
DOrUIM AIK cect excecss Act eeiecnassned 


United Kingdom.................+ 
Unit labor costs 
(U.S. dollar basis) 
United! States: cise sevice sscaued 


Belgium.. 
Denmark. 
France... 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 


1960 


1970 


0.0 
54.9 
37.7 
32.9 
46.3 
39.0 


1980 


70.5 
72.9 
63.6 
65.4 
83.2 
61.6 
ine 
78.6 
69.1 
77.9 
73.1 
$4.3 


75.8 
83.6 
60.8 
78.2 
94.3 
81.6 
85.3 
84.4 
76.9 
104.9 
90.7 
87.2 


107.5 
114.6 
95.5 
119.7 
113.4 
132.5 
110.5 
107.4 
uate 
134.7 
124.0 
160.5 


99.6 
47.5 
58.6 
92.5 
45.1 
41.2 
53.6 
30.4 
60.5 
39.0 
37.3 
32.0 


78.8 
65.2 
92.1 
80.3 
54.2 
67.0 
69.4 
38.7 
87.6 
50.0 
51.0 
59.0 


78.8 
6/.4 
91.5 
88.3 
58.1 
83.9 
59.6 
95./ 
775 
62.9 
10.2 
77.6 


1990 


96.9 
93.4 
94.4 
96.8 
98.4 
93.9 
99.0 
96.6 
98.7 
98.1 
94.6 
89.2 


101.6 
106.0 
97.1 
101.0 
101.7 
99.1 
99.1 
99.4 
99.0 
101.4 
110.1 
105.3 


104.8 
113.5 
102.9 
104.3 
103.3 
105.6 
100.1 
102.9 
100.3 
103.4 
116.4 
118.1 


90.8 
88.3 
90.6 
90.1 
93.9 
90.9 
89.4 
87.6 
89.8 
92.3 
87.8 
82.9 


93.7 
94.6 
95.9 
93.0 
95.0 
96.8 
90.3 
90.7 
91.1 
94.2 
92.9 
93.0 


93.7 
98.0 
83.9 
89.5 
92.7 
94.1 
87.3 
93.3 
87.9 
93.6 
91.3 
93.9 


1991 


97.9 
95.3 
99.0 
99.1 
100.3 
97.0 
98.3 
96.1 
99.0 
98.2 
95.5 
93.9 


98.3 
99.0 
102.0 
100.7 
100.7 
99.8 
102.3 
99.3 
99.8 
99.0 
104.1 
100.1 


100.4 
103.9 
103.1 
101.5 
100.5 
102.9 
104.1 
103.3 
100.8 
100.8 
109.0 
106.6 


95.6 
95.0 
96.5 
9/.3 
9.9 
96.4 
91.5 
94.2 
94.8 
94.5 
95.5 
93.8 


97.6 
99.6 
97.5 
98.1 
97.6 
99.3 
93.1 
98.0 
95.7 
99.2 
100.0 
100.0 


97.6 
109.1 
91.8 
92.3 
92.0 
93.1 
87.5 
91.3 
90.0 
95.0 
96.3 
100.0 


1993 


102.1 
105.8 
101.7 
102.5 
100.2 
101.0 
101.8 
101.2 
102.0 
99.6 
107.3 
103.8 


103.5 
105.9 
96.3 


1994 


107.3 
110.8 
103.3 
108.4 
112.6 
108.9 
109.6 
104.8 
113.1 
99.6 

117.8 
108.0 


Aided 
114.1 
94.9 
101.4 
107.3 
100.3 
95.1 
102.4 
104.5 
104.6 
117.0 
106.2 


103.6 
103.0 


1995 


113.8 
112.4 
111.0 
113.2 
112.5 
114.4 
112.3 
107.9 
117.3 
100.7 
124.5 
106.2 


118.4 
119.6 
98.9 
104.2 
112.6 
104.9 
95.2 
107.2 
108.2 
107.3 
131.9 
107.8 


104.0 
106.4 
89.1 
92.0 
100.1 
91.7 
84.8 
99.4 
92.3 
106.6 
105.9 
101.5 


10/.9 
106.0 
108.3 
109.2 
108.1 
110.4 
117.6 
111.3 
W251 
109.2 
106.8 
108.8 


94.8 
94.3 
97.5 
96.4 
96.1 
96.5 
104.7 
103.2 
95.6 
108.4 
85.8 
102.5 


94.8 
83.0 
131.6 
105.2 
103.6 
102.5 
114.2 
/8.0 
104.8 
106.4 
/0.0 
91.6 


1996 


117.0 
109.7 
116.1 
116.3 
109.8 
114.7 
114.7 
108.3 
119.3 
102.5 
129.5 
105.4 


121.3 
119.6 
103.0 
105.9 
107.7 
104.6 
92.5 

105.4 
108.9 
110.3 
136.4 
108.6 


103.6 
109.0 
88.7 
91.0 
98.1 
91.2 
80.6 
97.3 
91.2 
107.6 
105.3 
103.1 


109.4 
107.0 
109.1 
111.1 
112.8 
112.2 
123.3 
119.0 
114.4 
113.6 
115.2 
111.4 


93.5 
97.5 
94.0 
95.5 
102.8 
97.8 
107.5 
109.8 
95.9 
110.8 
89.0 
105.7 


93.5 

86.4 
109.5 
99.1 
107.0 
101.2 
111.6 
B/S 
100.0 
106.6 
1.3 

93.4 
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1997 


121.3 
113.5 
121.0 
125.5 
118.0 
121.7 
120.4 
110.3 
121.4 
102.0 
141.0 
106.9 


127.9 
127.7 
106.5 
112.7 
115.9 
109.7 
95.7 

108.8 
111.6 
114.2 
146.5 
110.7 


105.4 
112.4 
88.0 
89.8 
98.2 
90.2 
79.5 
98.6 
91.9 
112.0 
103.9 
103.5 


111.5 
109.3 
112.6 
119.2 
116.6 
111.8 
125.7 
123.0 
117.2 
118./ 
121.0 
115.7 


91.9 
96.2 
93.0 
91.8 
98.8 
91.9 
104.5 
111.4 
96.5 
116.4 
85.8 
108.2 


91.9 
84.0 
91.4 
82.4 
90.2 
83.3 
94.0 
80.6 
87.0 
102.1 
69.4 
100.4 


1998 


126.5 
115.5 
121.2 
126.9 
117.4 
127.9 
122.0 
110.8 
124.1 
99.9 

149.5 
108.4 


133.1 
133.9 
100.2 
114.4 
116.7 
115.0 
97.7 

110.7 
114.9 
113.7 
158.3 
111.3 


105.2 
115.9 
82.7 
90.2 


1999 


132.8 
122.1 
126.7 
125.5 
123.1 
133.0 
121.4 
110.6 
127.0 
103.6 
162.7 
113.6 


138.9 
144.9 
101.9 
114.4 
117.9 
118.7 
95.8 

110.3 
117.6 
113.6 
172.5 
112.1 


104.6 
118.7 
80.4 
91.2 
95.8 
89.2 
78.9 
99.8 
92.6 
109.6 
106.0 
98.7 


122.0 
115.8 
114.8 
118.5 
12/.3 
116.6 
130.6 
124.2 
126.0 
133.0 
130.3 
129.9 


91.9 
94.9 
90.6 
94.4 
103.4 
87.6 
107.6 
112.3 
99.1 
128.4 
80.1 
114.3 


91.9 
hile. 
101.0 
80.2 
89.3 
19.3 
91.5 
(6.2 
84.3 
102.2 
96.4 
104.7 


2000 


143.5 
129.3 
135.9 
130.8 
126.6 
142.5 
127.0 
113.5 
132.7 
106.6 
175.5 
121.0 


147.6 
159.2 
109.2 
119.9 
121.9 
124.3 
100.1 
113.6 
122.8 
112.8 
188.3 
115.0 


102.9 
123.1 
80.3 
91.7 
96.3 
87.2 
78.8 
100.1 
92.5 
105.9 
107.3 
95.0 


133.2 
119.6 
113.7 
120.6 
130.2 
122.8 
137.4 
127.8 
132.0 
140.5 
136.8 
137.6 


92.8 
92.5 
83.6 
92.2 
102.8 
86.2 
108.1 
112.6 
99.5 
131.9 
179) 
113.7 


92.8 
19.2 
98.4 
67.8 
76.7 
64.2 
79.7 
66.2 
73.3 
93.0 
49.5 
97.6 


December 


2001 


145.2 | 


127.0 
135.9 
132.6 
127.2 
148.0 
127.8 
114.0 
132.5 
109.8 
170.3 
125.1 


139.6 
153.6 
105.5 
120.4 
121.6 
128.0 
99.9 

113.0 
121.9 
112.3 
183.1 
113.4 


96.2 
120.9 
77.7 
90.8 
95.6 
86.5 
78.2 
99.1 
92.0 
102.3 
107.5 
90.7 


136.3 
123.7 
114.6 
12/.2 
136.5 
128.3 
142.0 
132.5 
138.2 
148.9 
143.8 
144.3 


93.9 
97.4 
84.4 
95.9 
107.3 
86.6 
111.2 
116.2 
104.3 
135.6 
84.4 
115.4 


93.9 
/6.0 
88.0 
68.4 
77.8 
62.6 
79.5 
66.2 
74.5 
93.7 
4/.6 
94.0 


2002 


160.0 
130.5 
139.9 
141.7 
131.3 
155.1 
131.0 
112.1 
135.4 
111.7 
185.6 
127.7 


142.9 
158.0 
103.4 
121.6 
120.8 
129.1 
99.6 
ib her 
121.0 
111.5 
190.6 
109.9 


89.3 
121.1 
74.0 
85.8 
92.0 
83.2 
76.1 
99.7 
89.4 
99.8 
102.7 
86.0 


145.4 
126.8 
122.8 
136.5 
143.2 
135.2 
145.5 
135.7 
14/.3 
197.9 
148.8 
152.2 


90.9 
97.2 
87.8 
96.4 
109.0 
87.2 
111.1 
121.1 
108.8 
141.3 
80.2 
119.2 


90.9 
14.8 
88.9 
72.6 
83.5 
66.5 
83.9 
12.9 
82.1 
110.0 
48.1 
101.4 


2004 


2003 


171.0 
132.1 
146.2 
146.2 
136.9 
158.0 
134.4 
110.9 


113.5 
196.5 
134.8 


145.4 
157.3 
106.7 
120.9 
121.4 
128.5 
99.8 

110.2 
117.6 
107.3 
194.4 
110.3 


85.0 
119.1 
73.0 
82.7 
88.7 
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55. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® . 
1989 '| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 */ 1994 ‘| 1905*| 1996*| 1997 | 1998] 1999*| 2000°*| 2001 * 


Industry and type of case” 


fe 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 wat 6.7 6.3 6.1 Sri 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 31 3.0 3.0 2.8 
LOSE WORKER Se coed ce wiser cs on rnaes norman cue ncninscusnvvieron vornconceausneaneuanensnad 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - = - - - - 
5 
Total cases tei sabe ee aaherenualli, 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 Tike 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 ES, ed ress 
Lost workday cases. ea 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Lost workdays...... 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - ~ - - - -| - 


Total cases ..... 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 6.9 4.9 44 47 4.0 
Lost workday cases. re 48 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 a2 3.7 2.9 PK 3.0 24 
Losi workdays ae wel 187.2) 419:5) 129.6) 20477 - - - - - - - - - 
INOtANCASOS fe eer sesetccsta te aercers doc atderrecccaccice semtam: scearsreenepereee 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 122 11.8 10.6 ee) 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 45 44 4.0 4.2 4.1 4.0 


Lost workdays. 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Heaw construction. except buildina: 
Total Cases ...........:004 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays..... 


Special trades contractors 


Total cases 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 
Lost workday cases behat 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 4.1 4.4 4.3 4.1 
EVE: WORK OBS cc in niece u's sotcscisneapns sind had eayeaceaesussussnsbiuannsssisonyshraraeel 144.9 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - ~ - - - 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5:3 49 48 47 4.6 45 4A 
Lost workdayS............22 113.0 120.7 RAIS} 124.6 - - - - - - - = - 
Durable goods: 

Total cases 144 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 
Lost workday cases 6.0 6.0 5.7 §.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 4.3 
Lost workdayS.........-..-+- 116.5} 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - = - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases ...... 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15Z 14.9) 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost WOrkdaYS.........-cseeeeeeeeres 


Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 4 
EO SEWOIKCAYS:.atecererasseansasssaeze | - - -| 128.4 - 


Stone. clay. and alass products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.... 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 5.5 5.1 

ROBEWOV KOA 85. cnccsksannscns sypvvaacircervésveiscurvuvaiaeiniaCernanvedatedtaeuiaeaney 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - sl £ = a 
Primary metal pipaasied 

Total cases .. a cbancwovacenstansiine seehe Cugensaedtaes ioexsewisnny wlmneKTes 18.7 19.0 Ee 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 

Lost workday cé cases 8.1 8.1 7A Tal 73 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 

Lost WorkdayS......:0008 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - ~ - - 11a 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 11.1 


Lost workday cases. 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 

TS OSEW EMA Gr viaas cane cvedy eantageadassicsasvarsatcassceascveqsuiemaaniininteienss 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - ~ - - - = = = at 
Industrial machinery and equipment: ' 

POR CHOGS .. iscdsatabbitcativsciuaueners ds dnstatl Zavedexe MUTT cian caOUne) 12.1 12.0 11.2 W4 W4 11.6 Ts 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 

Lost workday cases 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 4] 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 


Lost workdays 
Electronic and other shad ee or abies | 


Total cases .. site ” 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 ef 5.7 5.0 

Lost workday cé cases. ; 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.5 

JESSE; WOTKGAY Sov ccteccatene wine xothisainte davacsetnesWieuide th 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - ~ = *, = 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 


Lost workday cases i i ij a 2 5 
LOSUWOLKORY Scrvravesavuescucdanediasecsasdecedsusvossssnaccccariandl duiatovevGnietteel 138.6] 153.7] 166.1 186.6 - - 
Instruments aol related Moe 


Total cases .. ‘it Ress avsdanecvttusvtesva Aetna isiaceagadines 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 45 
Lost workday cases ui 


Lost workdays 


Miscellaneous manufacturina industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. A ‘ ; i A i i 
LOSt WOrKGAYS ccteveccosceustcavateiservcvavdicacsisvutties et Hl 97.6) 113.1 104.0) 108.2 - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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55. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


I case” 
ndustry and type of case 19891] 1990 | 1991 


1992 | 1993 * 1994 ‘| 1995‘| 1996*| 1997*| 1998* | 1999* | 2000* | 2001 * 


Nondurable goods: 
MOtAN CASOS feos cecn casncevesascdocs du dayne daceteeedatee dnseeeyenssavsasoeeck 11.6 FU, ines) 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS............. 107.8} 116.9] 119.7 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 20.0 19.5 
Lost workday cases.... 9.9 9.9 
Lost workdays. 202.6} 207.2 
Tobacco products: 
TT OLANOASOS <:.o.iieess rar ranteeetcs reste anda: eT 6.4 
Lost workday cases... 3.2 2.8 
Lost workdays. 62.3 52.0 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 


Lost workday cases. 


HOSE WOKKGAYS seresrascc crs can ccessvonseeooncautncnetevacerechcvacas ean OOD , 81 4 85.1 88.3 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 

Lost workdays........... 80.5 92.1 99.9 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases ..... 12.7 12.1 11.2 

Lost workday cases. 5.8 §.5 5.0 

Lost workdayS............... 132.9] 124.8) 122.7 
Printina and publishina: 

Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 


Chemicals and allied products: 


Total Cases ...........06 7.0 6.5 6.4 

Lost workday cases 3:2 3.1 3.1 

Lost workdays.............. 63.4 61.6 62.4 
Petroleum and coal products: 

IOLA CASES eae tiredness ncteran seve tecaneasvankuswanecencevrenccvscnsra: 6.6 6.6 6.2 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS..............+ 147.2 151.3} 150.9 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS...........+5 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 
Lost workday cases... ms x) 5.5 5.4 
LASSE WON OLAY Sct cect vexsesi tints sd ns taatsaraus spas sesaukeddavexasaenosecsass 121.5} 134.1 140.0 
Total cases 8.0 7.9 7.6 
Lost workday case 3.6 3.5 3.4 
Lost workdays........... 63.5 65.6 72.0 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases CE 74 7.2 
Lost workday cases 4.0 3.7, Swe 
PESSE WORKERS 35 orse ce pierce seca sen nis at eon caus cb Vanna abanetiensnenioeixedGee 71.9 i155 79.2 
Retail trade: 
TOMA CASOS spcer ces cits eu cava cee caenessteias es deme nope sncnncnueeredesnunn satan nasa 8.1 8.1 Tf 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TF ORAL CASOS oree cae ccancusncencacrnevecuces avaunsescewsucee ccarhadarpeastassetstncass 2.0 2.4 2.4 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


Total cases 
Lost workday case: ; ; 
BSE WOT soiree a vie sneentcusrdrnsevstavcdevascessvibevabesvesdzevanstunavieaisde §1.2 56.4 60.0 


11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 7.8 6.8 
5.3 5.0 5.1 49 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 


9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 5.2 
4.2 44 4.0 4.1 3.6 ce 3.4 3.2 3.2 27 
87.1 = = = = = = = = = 


7.3 6.9 67 6.4 6.0 57 54 5.0 5.1 46 
3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.8 Di 28 2.6 2.6 2.4 
74.8 = = = = = a - Ss = 


2.8 27 28 27 2.4 2.3 24 2.3 22min 
64.2 =: = = = = = = = = 
5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 43 3.9 4A Bl OC 
2.8 2.5 23 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
71.2 = = = = = = = = = 


2.9 29 or 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 1.8 
1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 7 
32.9 = = = = = = = = 
74 67 65 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 49| 4.6 


3.0 2.8 28| 28 216 | | esr 2.2 Doo 
68.6 = = = = = = = = = 


i 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

? The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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56. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 20017 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
MUA ccerevs asa cveeateoss ence traccmnansavsed onan: anveacerpeerexocies oH 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway incident ro 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile vie ae mea 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same direction.. ‘ 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection.. i 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 300 297 326 6 
NON collision iNCIGENL...........ssessesesscssseeeeseeseees 369 339 373 he 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision...... 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. 368 326 322 6 
QVEUINOG Ea 2r ave cecevevan cus consnaestniccteanneertonteas 202 158 164 3 
Aincrattcinncccs woscseacevnswe: 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle... ‘| 382 383 356 6 
Water vehicle ............... as 99 90 71 1 
FRAUIVODIGIO Lore wee stadt sch. a cctrrnevavsesnsdlewanevsnuulenssaneseuepaeowsceaty 68 62 64 1 
ASSAURS AN VIOIOMU ACIS sn. osccsensccccsconssensaveccvuncessscesesercesnsccorsdasrevs 964 908 840 15 
PHOMIGIDOS ire ccsecercccsnemtee oe ctnrede duuecapenvacoucuannca aksovtnr’denwentnadeuetorsenes 709 643 609 11 
Shooting 567 509 469 8 
MLADDING? <2--s2-cceee canons cei 64 58 58 1 
Omer, including DOMDINGls:.cerse--se-ovoqcseven onccceaen asa neceawnaws 78 76 82 1 
SOUSMTUCTOG UNOS .crecctcaencaeasnunkesvexvenssaceshescsvecssspsuteasecstnencsiaedens| 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and pak Hugh pavedvcndduncuqintacnes Uaslecadticcanerea 995 962 873 16 
Struck by object... e 562 553 506 9 
Struck by falling object 352 343 303 5 
SUCK DY) fYING OD] OCtivc......cerncscesseenveccestrccseaberceerascovecestereeseesy 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or MaChINETY............eseeceeereeeees 156 144 110 Z 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... ............-2:-:es-0+] 126 122 116 2 
POM Sores ree cpeccantaviecctsaphh csveccrecetiderscsascncsseve 737 810 714 13 
Fall to lower level... 654 700 634 11 
Fall from ladder 111 123 126 2 
Fall from roof.. 155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging... ; 91 91 87 2 
RaW OM. SAtiG lO VOR accassici: ances cease cavenskcegcensncsasenverscasckensecenctsnacc 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments..............-..4 529 499 538 10 
Gontact with electric Current. < ssc. s02::3yccceca-nccnasenversccccsocseesetesevanss 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. : el 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or oalergentc substances Perec cooee 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation of substances.. 52 49 49 1 
Oxygen GOACIONCY.corssennsane 89 83 90 2 
Drowning, SUDMEPSION............ceseeseeseesseeeeeteees 71 59 60 1 
FIRB eG GXPIOSIONS secevasaseeu cane <cavonUnanardeasuasscupetessndacnasspanrecaraa 197 188 165 3 
Other Ovents OF OxPOSUVOS s..c5 scascsmcsrcctnasstiiguiesucaienn, 21 24 13 = 


— TT Se 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness ® Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


Classification Structures. 


? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 


terrorist attacks. 


NoTe: Totals for 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
major categories may include sub- 


then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 


bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


percent. 
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to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


Employment outlook 2002-12: 
* Concepts and context 
¢ U.S. economy 
¢ Labor force 
¢ Industries and employment 
* Occupational employment 


February 


Labor market in 2003 
Self-employed job fatalities 


International workplace 
injuries 


Changes in State laws: 
Labor 
Workers' compensation 
Unemployment insurance 


January 


acd 


Consumer, prices 2003 


tive measures of 
nd productivity — 


Labor dynamics 
_| Alaska’s ‘brain drain’ 
: Job mobility and h 
Business employment | High-tech workers 
oe Workforce investments 


a. Effect of 9/11 on NYCw# 


in Mexico 


Sot among 


Ob injuries 
i ett Ss and benefits 
Job demands among mee 
workers 


Joly. September 


American Time-Use Survey 


Work-related multiple- 
fatalities 


Public sector employment 


Time-use data 


OSHS recordkeeping 
requirements 


Hedonic regression models 


benefits 
Benefit replacement rates 


November 


October December 


Index to Volume 127 
January 2004 through December 2004 


Alaska 
Alaska’s ‘brain drain’: myth or reality? 2004 May 9-22. 
American Time-Use Survey 


Planning, designing, and executing the BLS American Time-Use 
Survey. 2004 Oct. 3-19. 

What can time-use data tell us about hours of work? 2004 Dec. 3- 
3), 


Benefits 


Accounting for wages and benefits using the Eci. 2004 Sept. 26-41. 

Federal statistics on healthcare benefits and cost trends: an over- 
view. 2004 Nov. 43-56. 

Incidence benefits measures in the National Compensation Sur- 
vey. 2004 Aug. 21-28. 

Medical and retirement plan coverage: exploring the decline in re- 
cent years. 2004 Aug. 29-36. 

National Compensation Survey, The: a wealth of benefits data. 
2004 Aug. 3-5. 

New benefits data from the National Compensation Survey. 2004 
Aug. 6-20. 

Trends in employer-provided prescription-drug coverage. 2004 
Aug. 37-45. 


Business Employment Dynamics series 


Annual measures of gross job gains and gross job losses. 2004 
Nov. 3-13. 

Business employment dynamics: new data on gross job gains and 
losses. 2004 Apr. 29-42. 

Why size class methodology matters in analyses of net and gross 
job flows. 2004 July 3-12. 


Canada 
International analysis of workplace injuries, An. 2004 Mar. 41-51. 
Compensation costs 


National Compensation Survey, The: a wealth of benefits data. 
2004 Aug. 3-5. 

New statistics for health insurance from the National Compensa- 
tion Survey. 2004 Aug. 46-50. 

Trends in employer-provided prescription-drug coverage. 2004 
Aug. 37-45. 


Computers (See Technological change.) 
Construction 


Fatal occupational injuries at road construction sites. 2004 Dec. 
43-47, 
Consumer Price Index 


Consumer prices during 2003. 2004 Apr. 3-8. 
Hedonic regression models using in-house and out-of-house data. 
2004. Dec. 25-38. 
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Alternative measures of supervisory employee hours and produc- 
tivity growth. 2004 Apr. 9-28. 


Current Population Survey 


Alternative measures of supervisory employee hours and produc- 
tivity growth. 2004 Apr. 9-28. 

Self-employment in the United States: an update. 2004 July 13-23. 

What can time-use data tell us about hours of work? 2004 Dec. 3- 
9. 


Displaced workers 
Worker displacement in 1999-2000. 2004 June 54-68. 
Earnings and wages 


9/11 and the New York City economy: a borough-by-borough 
analysis. 2004 June 3-33. 

Accounting for wages and benefits using the Eci. 2004 Sept. 
26-41. 

Alaska’s ‘brain drain’: myth or reality? 2004 May 9-22. 

Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics in the civilian labor force. 2004 June 
69-76. 

Employment and wage outcomes for North Carolina’s high-tech 
workers. 2004 May 31-39. 

Employment and wages for the U.S. ocean and coastal economy. 
2004 Nov. 24-30. 

Job mobility and hourly wages: is there a relationship? 2004 May 
23-30. 

National Compensation Survey, The: a wealth of benefits data. 
2004 Aug. 3-S. 

Using wage records in workforce investments in Ohio. 2004 May 
40-43. 

Worker displacement in 1999-2000. 2004 June 54-68. 


Economic and social statistics 


9/11 and the New York City economy: a borough-by-borough 
analysis. 2004 June 3-33. 

Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics in the civilian labor force. 2004 June 
69-76. 


Business employment dynamics: new data on gross job gains and 
losses. 2004 Apr. 29-42. : 

Employment and wages for the U.S. ocean and coastal economy. 
2004 Nov. 24-30. 


Economic development and growth 


Annual measures of gross job gains and gross job losses. 2004 
Nov. 3-13. 


Employment in the public sector: two recessions’ impact on jobs. 
2004 Oct. 38-47. 

Post-recession trends in non-farm employment and related eco- 
nomic indicators. 2004 Sept. 49-56. 

U.S. economy to 2012, The: signs of growth. 2004 Feb. 23-36. 


Education and training 


Alaska’s ‘brain drain’: myth or reality? 2004 May 9-22. 

Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics in the civilian labor force. 2004 June 
69-76. 

Educational attainment of the labor force and jobless rates, 2003. 
2004 July 57-59. 


Employer Cost Index (EC) 
Accounting for wages and benefits using the Eci. 2004 Sept. 26-41. 
Employment (See also Unemployment; Labor force.) 


Alaska’s ‘brain drain’: myth or reality? 2004 May 9-22. 

Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics in the civilian labor force. 2004 June 
69-76. 

Business employment dynamics: new data on gross job gains and 
losses. 2004 Apr. 29-42. 

Employment and wage outcomes for North Carolina’s high-tech 
workers. 2004 May 31-39. 

Employment and wages for the U.S. ocean and coastal economy. 
2004 Nov. 24-30. 

Employment in the information sector in March 2004. 2004 Sept. 
42-47. 

Employment in the public sector: two recessions’ impact on jobs. 
2004 Oct. 38-47. 

Employment projections to 2012: concepts and context. 2004 Feb. 
3-22. 

Multiple jobholding in States, 2003. 2004 July 60-61. 

Occupational employment projections to 2012. 2004 Feb. 80-105. 

Post-recession trends in non-farm employment and related eco- 
nomic indicators. 2004 Sept. 49-56. 

Trends in job demands among older workers, 1992—2002. 2004 
July 48-56. 

U.S. labor market in 2003, The: signs of improvement by year’s 
end. 2004 Mar. 3-29. 

Why size class methodology matters in analyses of net and gross 
job flows. 2004 July 3-12. 


Exports 

U.S. import and export prices in 2003. 2004 Sept. 3-9. 

Finland 

International analysis of workplace injuries, An. 2004 Mar. 41-51. 
Foreign-born workers 


Foreign-born workers: trends in fatal occupational injuries, 1996— 
2001. 2004 June 42-53. 


Foreign trade 

U.S. import and export prices in 2003. 2004 Sept. 3-9. 

France 

International analysis of workplace injuries, An. 2004 Mar. 41-51. 
Fringe benefits (See Benefits.) 

Gross domestic product 

U.S. economy to 2012, The: signs of growth. 2004 Feb. 23-36. 


Health and insurance plans 


Federal statistics on healthcare benefits and cost trends: an over- 
view. 2004 Nov. 43-56. 

Incidence benefits measures in the National Compensation Sur- 
vey. 2004 Aug. 21-28. 

Measuring defined benefit plan replacement rates with PenSync. 
2004 Nov. 57-68. 

Medical and retirement plan coverage: exploring the decline in re- 
cent years. 2004 Aug. 29-36. 

National Compensation Survey, The: a wealth of benefits data. 
2004 Aug. 3-5. 

New benefits data from the National Compensation Survey. 2004 
Aug. 6-20. 

New statistics for health insurance from the National Compensa- 
tion Survey. 2004 Aug. 46—-SO0. 

Trends in employer-provided prescription-drug coverage. 2004 
Aug. 37-45. 


Healthcare 


Federal statistics on healthcare benefits and cost trends: an over- 
view. 2004 Nov. 43-56. 

Measuring defined benefit plan replacement rates with PenSync. 
2004 Nov. 57-68. 


Hispanics 


Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics in the civilian labor force. 2004 June 
69-76. 

Labor force projections to 2012: the graying of the U.S. workforce. 
2004 Feb. 37-57. 


Hours of work 


Alternative measures of supervisory employee hours and produc- 
tivity growth. 2004 Apr. 9-28. 

Diurnal pattern of on-the-job injuries, The. 2004 Sept. 18-25. 

What can time-use data tell us about hours of work? 2004 Dec. 

3-9. 


Immigration 


Labor force projections to 2012: the graying of the U.S. workforce. 
2004 Feb. 37-57. 


Imports 

U.S. import and export prices in 2003. 2004 Sept. 3-9. 
Income (See Earnings and wages.) 

Industry 


Industry output and employment projections to 2012. 2004 Feb. 
58-79. 


Industry studies 


Employment and wages for the U.S. ocean and coastal economy. 
2004 Nov. 24-30. 

Employment in the information sector in March 2004. 2004 Sept. 
42-47. 

Industry productivity trends under the North American Industry 
Classification System. 2004 Nov. 31-42. 

New and emerging occupations. 2004 Dec. 39-42. 


Inflation 
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Fatal occupational injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 

Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
: Sere 
International 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 

Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/rol/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www.fedstats.gov/ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sata Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered number 
Employment situation December 3 November January 7 December 1; 4-29 
Productivity and costs December 7 3rd quarter 2; 48-51 
<n eensseeiesesesesssssesssssseseesenneeeeeas 
vette ake Export December9 November January13 December 43-47 
Producer Price Indexes December 10 November January 14 December 2; 40-42 
Consumer Price indexes December 17 November January19 = December 2; 37-39 
Real earnings ~~. December 17 November January 19 December 14-16, 29 
Employment Cost Indexes January 28 4th quarter 1-3; 30-33 


